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CREAM Y 
WHEAT 








Muffins - Honey - Toast 





Bacon 





Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Company. Copyright 1919 by Cream of Wheat Company. 
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The Modern Collar 


Men everywhere are flocking to the new 
Challenge Cleanable Collar. It is priced a trifle 
higher than the ordinary collar but it saves you 
from $15 to $20 yearly. 
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= Do 
= CLEANABLE COLLARS oak 
i elp y 
= (a Du Pont product) make 
= eliminate constant collar costs and laundry. They give you ris, 
* all the style, snap and comfort of “linen” collars with the | Do 
= added. advantages of being instantly cleanable. They wont [€ — 
- wilt and when soiled a little soap and water will clean [2% at sia 
= them in a jiffy. 2 
~ Look them up. If your dealer can’t supply you write = 
- us. State your size and favorite style and enclose 35 cents |= a 
= for sample or $1.05 for three—a six months’ supply. 3 Pct 
== Steel C 
= THE ARLINGTON WORKS rai 
= road, H 
ae owned and operated by ee 
— ( 
= E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., mpan; 
725 Broadway NEW YORK 21 East 40th Street has 
The Arlington Co., of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. | a . 
18 Worth 


Branches Montreal and Winnipeg. 


ill telltale 








The Principal Du Pont Products Are: —_—_— 


Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, 
Bronzing Liquids Coal Tar Distillates, Acids, Heavy Chemicals, Alums, Etc. Leather Substi- 
tutes: Fabrikoid Upholstery. Rayntite Top Material, Du Pont Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: 
Ivory. Shell and Transparent Py-ra-lin, Py-ra-lin Specialties, Challenge Cleanable Collars and Cas, 
Paints and Varnishes: For Industrial and Home Uses. Pigments and Colors: For Industrial 
Uses. Lithopone: For Industrial Uses. Stains, Fillers, Lacquers and Enamels: for 
Industrial and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Intermediates. 


For full information address 
Advertising Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 
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Visit the Du Pont Products Store 
when in Atlantic City, N. J. 
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By Being Your Own Salesman 


Try the Oliver for Five Days at Our Expense 


MIM MMT Me 








This Simple Plan Makes It 


Easy to Own an Oliver 


This sales plan is a legacy of the war, which taught us 
all new economies— ones we won’t forget. 


By reorganizing our method of distribution, we were 
able to make a radical reduction in price. 


BUvUVvBeBsEeT We did not change the famous Oliver an iota. The 
——. ee machine we now sell for $57 is the identical one formerly 
28am eee priced at $100—our latest and best model. 

During the war we learned that it was unnecessary, to have great 
numbers of travelling salesmen and numerous, expensive branch 
houses throughout the country.. We were also able to discontinue 
many other superfluous, costly sales methods. You benefit by these 
savings. 

Pre-war extravagances were ended. And our plan of selling 
made simpler. We send the Oliver to you for free trial, so that 


Only $3 00 you may judge it, in solitude, without being influenced. 
° 
Per Month 


No Money Down 
Do not buy or rent any typewriter until 


J pew : Merely send us the coupon. We ship an Oliver to you. Try it for five 
a ee gal _ A five days’ trial will days. Then, if you agree that it is the finest typewriter at any price, 

pee Sg ri penny "Wen _ “48, hn merely send us $3 per month, until the $57 is paid. 
yment. "eet merely $3 oer oe mati the If ‘you do not believe that this is the greatest typewriter opportu- 
ris paid, nity, return the Oliver to us, express pg so e even refund the 
saad’ not confuse this offer with those for a eee — You have not placed yourself 
is our Seon re } anne Spa sl When the Oliver comes to you, you will admire its many 
at $100. It has not been changed in the slightest advancements —all the refinements made possible during 24 

j years of typewriter-making. A finer typewriter is impossible 


0 The coupon —— gives you Pa oepertany to be your own 
salesman and save yourself $43. 
ver 700,000 Sold Note that it brings EITHER an Oliver for Free Trial, or 


Olivers are in use all over the world. Some of the large further information. Check it accordingly. 
concerns in the United States using Olivers are: U. S. 


Steel Corporation, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Nat’] City q The Oliver Typewriter Company 


CEU 





TM. 

















Pay 


Taw 
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Bank of N. Y., Di y i il- 
road, Hart, S¢ iamond Match Company, Pennsylvania Rail 


, Schaffner & Marx, American Bridge Company, 3 115-A Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Illinois 
Pe eae Britannica, Otis Elevator Company, Bethlehem 


Co mpany, Boston Elevated Railways, N. Y. Edison penning len, 2S —— 
mpany, and a host of others of equal importance. 


? eer ee 
And thousands of Olivers are used by individuals — every busi- 3 — i —= oe 
T 


aris represented among our users. And every profession. HE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
its gy depend on this wide use of the Oliver as a guarantee of | 115-AOliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. If I keep 


. be it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain 
No Finer Built 


in you until fully paid for. 
E : 4 My shipping point is 
"weve the Oliver carefully. It is built in a model factory This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to re- 
this pesinge of ideals. Only the finest materials are used. And turn oda I ie pe back ae oo — end of — a 
“adh 0 : . . or . not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book— 
t service fy prolonge life of the Oliver, its durability, its The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,” 
stand the hard: 1s simplified in construction and built to with- your de luxe catalog and further information. 
design and <soradhenr J The Oliver in war service proved its fine 
10n. 
You can’ ; 
Mai can't buy a better typewriter at any price. 
ail the cou 


information, pon now, for either a Free Trial Oliver or further 
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The Red Book Magee 


“No Ring? Here’s your Life Saver” 


The man who can hand out Life Savers is best man to go to for holesome candy. Eaton 
of these little pure-sugar rings and you will be wedded for life to the dainty, delicate quartet o 


LIFE SAVERs 


THE CANDY MINT WITH THE HOLE 


Each of the Life Saver flavors is as sweet as a June bride 


PEP-O-MINT is full of delicious pep. CL-O-VE is warm with the spice o’ life. 
WINT-O-GREEN is cool and refreshing. LIC-O-RICE wili make every moon a honeymoon. 


When you buy substitutes, you take a chance for better or worse. You pay the Life Saver price and look in 
vain for Life Saver quality—this is breach-of-promise. Once you know these pure sugar-and-spkt 
tidbits, nothing can alienate your affections 


MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
New York Montreal 


5C 
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4 thers and Readers; The congested condition of the railroads is causing delays in mail, express 
Notice to Subscribers Readers and freight deliveries to such an extent that subscription copies of THE 


RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 
be somewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your news dealer 
does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 


writing to us. 

We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ery of shipments of every description. 


: Thr. ieee 
oe PTD BOOK vLs 
MAGAZINE 


Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin. Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


The Stars Incline ...... =. +. By Jeanne Judson 
Illustrated by Frank*Street 
The Little Moment of Happiness By Clarence Budington Kelland 
Illustrated by R. F. Schabelitz 


The Rider of the King-Log .’+~.-.. By Holman Day 
Illustrated by Harold M. Brett 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 


The Man Who Sold Himself’. By Peter Clark Macfarlane 
Illustrated by J. J. Gould 
The $40,000 Wink .. . . . By Richard Washburn Child 
Illustrated by Arthur D Fuller 
The One Road Out... . ‘By Katharine Holland Brown 
Illustrated by Frank Stick 
The Woman in Upper Nine «’.°<~ By Elizabeth Dejeans 
Illustrated by Wilson Dexter 
Finching a Wildcat ... . 2725 By J. Frank Davis 
Illustrated by Clark*Fay 
Yum-Yum-Granum..... . . -. +» - By Kennett Harris 
Illustrated by Marian’ Keen Wagner 
The Little God in the Square By Walter Prichard Eaton 
Illustrated by Will Grefé 
The Tree and the Bough 4 -« 2... By Mary Synon 
Illustrated by C. Allan Gilbert 
The Safe and the Sane . . .“%#* ~~ By Joseph C. Lincoln 
Illustrated by Rea Irvin 
The Debt. ..... . . «© 42s >By Edgar Rice Burroughs 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


—And— 


Bruce Barton’s Common-Sensé Editorial ...... 25 
“Too Old to Transplant,’’ aPoem by Edgar A. Guest 72 





TERMS: §2.00a year m advance; 20 cents a number. Foreign postage $1.00 additional except on subscriptions fur soldiers overseas on which there is no extra 
Bostage charge, the price for the subscription being the same as domestic subscriptions, viz. : $2.00 per year. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all news- 
dealers and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office or E xpress Money Order, by Registered Letter, or by Postage 

ps of 3-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 


ADVERTISING FORMS close the 18th of the second preceding month (September forms close 
July 18th). Advertising rates on application. 














4 ORTA ANT NOTICE: THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, 36 South State Street, CHICAGO THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE | LOUIS ECKSTEIN, President CHARLES I. RICHTER, Business Manager | 7!N¥ is issued on the twenty- 
through agents unknown toyou third ofthe month preceding its 
Personally. or you may find date, and is for sale by all news- 
pag defrauded. Many com- dealers after that time. In the 
0 ngage from people RALPH K. STRABSMAN, Advertising Manager, 33 West Forty-second Street, New York. event of failure to obtain copies 
swindler * gem dona to some R. M. PURVES, New England Representative, 80 Boylston St., Boston. d at news-stands, or on railway 
course, the subecrintinn’ of LONDON OFFICERS, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. trains, a notification to the Pub- 
Feaches this ofhee, ption never Entered as second-class matter — + ame edo ag Chicago, Illinois, under the Act lisher will be appreciated. 














: Copyrighted, 1919, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION. 
Copyrighted, 1919, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION in Great Britain and the Colonies. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S 
Educational Guide 











SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 








rg ee + 


a school that educates 
the boy on all sides 














LONGSTREET 
LIBRARY n HALL 








ee es es eye . 
Fitting Your Boy For The New Civilization 
HE warisover. The most hazardous days of Re- These quiet schools, into which so much devotion and 
construction are happily past. We are atthedawn unheralded work go, certainly sustain the education 
of our country’s greatest prosperity. of the country, end supply the universities with some 
By the very nature of things, there will be unprec of the most useful material they get, We hold 
edented opportunities for men of large caliber—good Peddie in high esteem here at Princeton. 
men —truemen—menequipped physically, intellectual- Peddie is endowed. Conducted without thought of 
ly and spiritually to carry on the great work just ahead. 1 eh L ery ad miles a ae 
. * : * r itories 2U-acre campus— aa. 
Somewhere in America today these men are boys pool — baseball p pecdiens aie AB gridiron — cinder 
growing up. Some of them are even now on the track, Music d Site snenkin Summ . 
threshold of a higher education. And the integrity ee Se ane Fee See Seer Come. 
of that education will determine in large measure Lower School for boys from 11 to 14 years. Graduates 
their eaceses in the future enter all colleges by certificate or examination. 54th 
Of Peddie we say just this — it is a good school —a year. Fine infirmary just completed for the care of 
sincere school —a school of fine ideals and splendid the boys in case of illness. 
scholarship—a school that will return your boy to you Learning the Lesson of Health 
year after year better than he went away. Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive physical 
“It gives me real pleasure,” said Woodrow Wilson, examination. Every organ is tested and charted. 
when President of Princeton University, “to express Reports are mailed to parents. Defects are corrected 
my sense of the very high value of Peddie Institute. —special abilities noted and encouraged. 


Write for Booklets and Catalog 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster, Box 7-F, Hightstown, N. J. 
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STAUNTON / 


MARION 








-ated in 
Staff from the / y and | 
U.S. Naval Academy. Strong feu iat 
leading universities, ; 

The best is developed in the boy, Small # 
classes insure individual attention, Private jj 
tutoring for every boy without extra Cost, 
Junior College course, Professional and Uni. 
versity Preparatory courses, B.A 


and West Point. 
high rank in the Academies. 
tute has an exceptional record of successes | 
on entrance examinations to these Govern | 


a twenty-five acre 
the Appalach 


Army and Navy Department 


Senior and Junior Divisions R. 0,7 ¢ 
Complete equipment for Infantry, Signal 
Machine Gun 
Preparing for entrance to Annapolis 
College courses to insure 
Marion Insti- 


Practice, 


Unsurpassed health 


Marion is located in the isothermal belt that 
the Government found the most satisfactory 
for training soldiers. 


Rates moderate, 


For catalog and information address 


COLONEL W. L. MURFEE | 


Superintendent 


ALABAMA 


— 


and cc »mpletely equipped 


Automatic 


Outdoor work every 








—— == 
MARION INSTITUTE} 
The Army and Navy College 


DISTINCTIVE 
school with 


i 
if 


campus, 
ian Foot. | 





degree 


records, | 











MANLIUS| 


tal, moral, and physical man-tim 
with keen, broad and true minds 






















RANDOLPH - MACON 
ACADEMY 


FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
- Military Training 
ACLOSE study of the boy’s peculiarities 
his temperament — his ability — 
his courage and his ambitions enables 
Randeipe- Maces te prepare him for his 
roper place in life. 
sf Front Royal is one of the Randolph- 
Macon System of Schools. Its surround- 
ings are inspirational and of high educa- 
tional advantage. Thorough preparation 
for College or Scientific Schools. Also 
prepares for business life. : 
Intellectual, moral and physical devel- 
opment combined with military training 
fit the boy for the needs of the times. 
Modern buildings, gymnasium and spa- 
cious grounds for all outdoor sports. 
28th session opens September 16, 1919, 
For catalog address 
CHARLES L. MELTON,A.M..,Principal 
Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 











MILITARY/ a 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home Schocl 
Sor Manly Boys 


Government Honor School 


525 boys from 47 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 10 
to 20 years old prepared for the Universi- 
ties, Government Academies or Busi 


1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthfuland 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure 
mineral spring water. High moral tone. 
Parental discipline. Military training de- 
velops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Shady lawns, expensively equipped gymn3- 
sium, swimming pool, athletic park. Daily 
drills and exercises in open air. Boys from 
homes of culture and refinement only desired. 
Personal, individual instruction by our tuto- 
rial system. Academy fifty-nine years old. 
$275,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely 
fireproof. Charges $550. Catalog free. Address 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, STAUNTON, VA. 

































AINT JOHN'S SCHOOL, 
Manlius, develops its boys 
according to common-sense 

principles, successfully joining the 
theoretical with the practical, 

offers preparation for college and 
business, and gives superior military 
training through its Reserve Offices 


-& 





a eer ay mend Training Corps. Thorough equip 
Box 97, ment. Send for booklet and i 
Manlius, N.Y. formation. 





- = 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


Founded 1814 
REPUTATION. An 0 i school with a progressivt 


policy. Has educated eloped boys in cham : 
mind and body by a lving personal attention 


ts quiet but continueas 































qualified instructors. 

achievement of over a ry aining of boys to become 
men of integrity and ess. 

SCOPE. Prepares b« et 

to ranking colleges and universities. Pr - 
tion in conjunction wit rk. Efficie constructive 


emented by athletic spans 
ted on the highlandsolthe 
Complete with modem 

ion between val 
ideal environment. 


methods of phy sical trait ig 
FACILITIES. Admi 
Hudson, thirty miles from Ne 
buildings and apparatus. Pe 
ous departments. A school hor ‘SIE 
Address CHARLES FREDERICK BRUS 


P.O. Box 519, Ossining-On-Hudson, N.Y. 
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EST equipped boys’ school in South. 


excellent library, laboratory, class-room facilities. 
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(CADE 








Ten Buildings with 


Faculty of univer- 











, 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


ULVER 


will mould and develop your ew. Cue 
teaches responsibility, promptness, =": 
ence, loyalty, Second only to West Foi a 
standing and equipment. Culver wi ' 

academic ideals, augment 

by exceptional physical tra 
ing and practical work of af 
unusual kind, teaches 4 
to handle the emergency rf 
well as the convention 










































sity experts guarantees thorough work. Individual attention and close 
supervision day and night. Character-moulding, sound scholarship, good 
habits, clean sport—school ideals. Classical, scientific, agricultural, com- 
mercial courses. Certificate admits to leading universities North and South. |. - 
Military department under supervision of four government officers. i, bet = le 
Rates $500; at Annex, $350. For handsomely illustrated catalog address J**.. .¥ 
























new barracks makes rod 





























few more boys 
‘ges 14-16preferred. 
rollment urged. 
THE DEAN’S 0 


Culver, 
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Box 114 COL. L. L. RICE, President, Leb Tenn. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 




















“Linked with the Government” 
of President Wilson, Infantry 
Ba of the Junior and Senior Divisions, 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, have 
been established in this institution. 


f Western Military Academy 


-. an accredited military preparatory school, 
ot cicaied by any similar institution, that 
boys for college or a Devel- 
thoroughness, high sense of honor, sys- 
= industry, fine physique, obedience and 
the ability to command. 

Location, near St. Louis, noted for healthful- 
ness ol beauty; secluded, yet very acces- 
sible. Four fireproof Barracks. Complete 
school facilities. Large Study Hall, Class, 
Science, Reading and Recreation Rooms. 
a y constructed and equipped Drill 
and Gymnasium. Enameled brick 
Swimming Pool. Supervised Athletics, manly 
sports and strong teams. Tuition $700. 

iat last tl: ded capacity. 

> apron ies dae 4 re available 

for new cadets. Early application advised. 








COL. G. D. EATON, Superintendent 
MAJ, R. L. JACKSON, Principal 
































OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


entire new management. Robert Allen's 
school for boys, 8 to 20, affords excellent opportunity 
OF makeup work and summer tutoring in mountains, 
athealth resort. Regular school prepares for college 
or business. Semi-military. Swell appointed build- 
ings. ae live with masters under refining in- 
fluences. Honor aystem. -Tennia, basebali--all athlet- 
ics. Write for Summer Announcement and Catulog. 


CALLEN, Supt., Box K, Berkeley Springs, W.Va. 

















MILITARY 
Lexington, Mc. ACADEMY 


Oldest Military School West 
of Mississippi River and Largest in 
Missouri River Valley 


Rated an ‘‘Honor School’’ by United States 
Government. Member North Central Associa- 
tion of schools and colleges Located on 
famous Santa Fe Trail, only 43 miles from 

City. Prepares for leading colleges, 
Or for business or protessional career. Went- 
worth graduates admitted to educational insti- 
tutions without examination. 


Apreparatory school which develops true 
Manhood and character in students through 
direct contact and comradship of the teachers 
with the boys in their sports and social life. 
Theories of study made attractive by actual 
field work. Military work under Army Officer 
in active attendance. Senior and Junior R.O. 
T.C. Full academic, 
military and voca- j 
tional courses. Wentworth 

Boys’School 
Separate school for 

boys 9 to 14 years. 

For catalog address 


Col. S. Sellers 





1821 Washington Ave. 
Lexington, Mo. J 














Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


A Practical Training at 


Reasonable Cost 
ALPARAISO University was founded with 


the idea of giving every person—rich or poor— 
the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, prac- 
tical education at an expense within his reach. The 
numbers who yearly avail themselves of its advan- 
tages demonstrate the measure of this plan’s success. 


Present living and working conditions require men 
and women to be well trained before they can 
command worth-while positions and salaries. Val- 
paraiso University is well equipped with buildings, 
laboratories, libraries, etc., for giving instruction 
in the following: 
Departments—Preparatory, High School, Commerce, Pho- 
nography and Typewriting, Education, Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering, Manual Training, Public Speaking, Music, 
Home Economics, Pharmacy, Law, Pre-Medicine, Dentistry. 
While the expense in all the departments is ex- 
ceedingly low, this reduced cost has not been 
brought about by sacrificing a high grade of instruc- 
tion, but by applying business principles to the 


Cost of Living 


so that the most satisfactory accommodations for 
board and room may be had at $60.00 per quarter 
of 12 weeks. Tuition, $21 per quarter of 12 weeks 
or $79 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in advance. 
If the entire tuition is paid in advance for a year, 
it includes instruction in all departments except 
Law, Dentistry and private lessons in Music. 


Total expense of board, tuition and furnished 
room for regular school year (36 weeks) need not 


exceed $244, or for 48 weeks, $299. 


For Free Catalog Address 


Henry Kinsey Brown, President 
Box 53, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Forty-seventh Year Opens Sept. 23, 1919 


2nd Quarter, Dec. 16, 1919 3rd Quarter, Mar. 9, 1920 4th Quarter, June 1, 1920 















































SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 





MILITARY ACADEMY — 


College Preparatory, Business and Music, 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps with army deta, 
by direction of the President of the United States 

ecognized by the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges, 


** Big Brother Plan” 
Our “Big Brother Plan” of School Goy 
brings the boys into close personal touch with thep 
instructors. 
New $75,000 fireproof barracks. Separate 
for the smaller boys. Indoor Swimming Pea ah 
Athletics. Trench and Bridge Building. : 
and Literary Societies, Glee Club, Band - 
Orchestra. Location in a quiet town on the maip 
line of the Wabash and C. & A. R. R, 


Capacity taxedannually. Early enrollment necessony 
Tuition $660. Write us about our Summer 
School. For catalogue, address 


Sec’y to Superintendent 


Mexico, Mo. 


Ht. Johns Military Meademy 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


Summer Session July 7—August 23 

A Boy in Summer Time can increase his re- 
serve of health, strength and vitality, and at 
the same time keep his brain attuned to habits 
of study by a six weeks’ course of carefully 
planned vacationing at the summer session of 
St. John’s Military Academy. Mornings de- 
voted to study, afternoons to athletics. 


Regular Session Begins September 23 
Has a national reputation for the high char- 
acter of its scholastic work, physical training 
and military instruction. It appeals to the 
wide-awake boy and satisfies the most exact- 
ing parent. Government rating of ‘‘ Honor 
School.’” Graduates enter leading Univer- 
sities East and West on certificate. 


For illustrated catalog address 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 16-G, DELAFIELD, WAUKESHA CO., WISCONSIN 








MORGAN PARK “aeny 
ACADEMY 

Mm 14 miles from Chicago. Known for its thoroughness. Old- 
| fashioned scholastic standards. Credits recognized at all 

| colleges Teacher-conducted visits to Chicago's mercantile, 
civic and industrial institutions with shop talks and business 
men's lectures as part of regular school work. Small classes. 
Individual care. Reserve Officer Training Corps. Resident 


U. S. Army officer. 
COL. H. D. ABELLS, Principal 














For catalog address Box 1800, Morgan Park, Ill. 








SEWANEE 


Military Academy 


For Boys 
N the heart of the Cumberland Mountains, 2000 feet above 
sea level. The school, with its campus of forty acres, lies 
in a ten thousand acre domain-—-a natural playground. 
Thorough preparation for college; consistent study without 


| M v4 ° Milttary 
LAIN Mstitute 
Trains for Good Physical Manhood 


Meets students’ needs, whether instruction, encour- 
agement, advice or discipline. Military training 
makes bodies strong; high academic standards, 
social and moral training brings out individuality. 
Recreation and all outdoor activities. 


\ 
Designed exclusively Yj 
for yo ry boys. 
Genuine home life, 
Vigilant watchfulness of 


thinking and 


FOR BoYs 72nd YEAR 
Pure air, pure water, active outdoor life, In 
Illinois hill country, one hour trom Chr 

- 1000 feet above sea level, 20.acres 
Athletics, Inquire abest, 
our Northern Summer Camp. 
NOBLE HILL, Principal 
Woodstock, IL, 





Collegiate courses, preparation’ ine Government Acad- 
emies, Higher Colleges, Universities or business. 
Prep.department. Militarytraining under U.S. Army 
Officers. 35th year September 17th, 1919. Catalog. 


ORVON GRAFF BROWN, M.A., President; REED M. _— 


, -B., wv. ea master; * . . u THE SCHOOL 


BROWN, A.B., Registrar, Box 91, Germantown, Ohio 
That Understands Boys 


Danville Military Institute 


distraction; vigorous outdoor life; military development of 
initiative and responsibility ; a true understanding of Christi- 
anity ; these things characterize Sewanee as a better school. 

There is a helpful intimacy between the boys and masters, 
which fosters better work and better understanding. All 
athletics encouraged. Write forcatalog. Address 


Colonel DuVal G. Cravens, Supt, Box 680, SEWANEE, TENN. 


New Mexico Muy 


Institute 























A state-owned school in the heart of the 

vigorous, aggressive West. Develops the 

highest type of manhood. Ideal conditions 

—bracing air, sunshine, dry climate. Altitude 

3700 feet. Preparatory and Junior College. 
ADDRESS 


Col. Jas. W. Willson, Supt., Box S, Roswell, New Mexico 





DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 


In the far-famed ‘Piedmont Region. 
Unsurpassed climate. Prepares for colleges, universities, 
business, and Government Academies. Select patronage, 
strong faculty, home influences, modern equipment. De- 
partment for small boys. Charges $5¢®. Catalog, address 


Col. ROBERT A. BURTON, Supt. 





OT only how to teach them, but how t 
N fle vt best that is in them. Thorough 
comprehension; capable instruction; cleas, 
snappy athletics; bright, sunny classto 
Manly boys who make wholesome companions 
A private bathing beach ; the advantages of the 


country, yet convenient to Boston. _ 

ing these things make i= der oy ° the desinbl sed 
‘or desirable boys. Upper and lower schoos. 

for catalog. Address RALPH K. BEARCE, ae 
Headmaster, 38 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, 


Powder Point School 


eee 








BERRON 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Organized for the development of the individuality of each boy. Each unit of 16 boys under an effi- 
cient master. Preparatory and scientific departments. Stimulating life in the open. Directed work 
and play. Big athletic fields. Six buildings. Gymnasium. Modern and complete equipment. 79th year. 

LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to 14. A distinct school with a building of its own. Under 

the management of a house father and mother. Joseph H. Sawver, L.H.D. Princivual Easthampton, Mass. 














20 Teachers 


$800,000 Equipment 
86th year opens Sept. 17th 


WORCESTER 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
TERMS: $550—$850 per yea? 

ive filled last September. Registet 

ee eae a Worcester boy- Catalog on rou 


S. F. HOLMES, M. A., Principal 
Address G. D. CHURCH, Registrar 


200 Boys 





= Fe" 
With a Winter 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE att i, Frorias 


The only school in the world that owns and operates two distinct plants, moving from one to the other, 
according to the seasen, by special train and with no interruption of studies. 

Excellent equipment, embracing up-to-date laboratories ang woodworking shops, modern buildings, large 

round and athletic field. 96-acre campus. Military drill a!l winter. New barracks in Florida. 
home in Flerida, where boys enjoy sea bathing and healthful outdoor exercise during the Winter 

months. Accredited by leading universities. - Designated Honor Schoo! by the War Department. Junior and Senior Divisions of R.0.T.C. 
Early registration necessary; waiting list last two years. Terms, $700. 
Address The Military Aide, YY MILITARY INSTITUTE, Lyndon, Kentucky. 
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CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC AND SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


/ 












SCHOOLS FOR BOYS ___ 











BH 

‘a The American Conservatory is universally Modern courses are offered in Piano, Voice 
recognized as a school of the highest stand- Violin, Organ. Violoncello, Orchestral In- 
ards, and is one of the largest musical institu- struments, Public School Music, Harmony, ] 
tions in the country. Ninety artist-instructors, Composition. Physical Culture, Dalcroze, Mod- 
many of international reputation. ern Languages and Dancing, 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION and Dramatic Art 








A NATIONAL SCHOOL - Founded 1867 


r re rd a College Pre- 






lilitary science tau: os na 
- Suimend Music. Gymnasium and Swimming 


Pool. 341b  yoqeebed from 28 states and 3 foreign coun- 
ually liberal terms. Al! sports: Out- 

























Government tres ast year. Unusuall A bs ‘oader preparation than the Superior Normal Training School, supplies Teachers for Colleges | 
+h with theip la apap give, Catalos % Pupils prepared for LYCEUM and CHAUTAUQUA engagements i 


RLESTON, S.C. * 
REV, WALTER MITCHELL, 0. HECTOR, BOX P, CHA Desirable Dormitory accommodations. Numer- The Conservatory is located in the heart of 




































* Pool“al —————— ous lectures, concerts and recitals throughoutthe Chicago’s musical center, in the new, magnifi- 
¢ Pool, ; ; school year. Teachers’ Certificates conferred cent sixteen-story Kimball Hall Building For 
' Ser | by authority of the State of Illi- free catalog and general informa. 
Band et e em nois, Students’ Orchestra. Many tion, address John J. Hattstaedt, 
on the main fa gia free advantages. president. 

Preparatory Schoo American Conservatory of Music, 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ilinois } 
nt necessan pemiohens. = ae r 1600 bove | 

r oriea ing universi 1e8 

Summer Indi years, Unanimous endorse- Thirty- -fourth annual session begins Thursday, Septenper ti. 1919 
ess ment of our work by principal | | |§ Fxeeeeeeeeeeeereerrrs sass yeereneaeen ; 






universities. Scholarships to var- 
ious colleges. Modern build- 
ings. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool and extensive Athletic 
rounds. Military Training. 


feaartatat tune"! |! American Academy DETROIT rit : 
JOHN K.TU »M.A. | | * Py 
_Hesmant of Dramatic Arts CORSERNAO® C. = | 
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| Founded in 1884 M S ] Co: alery i 
| . 
Bellefonte Academy || | FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President U Ww tw . oe 
Limited to 100 , . , Offers courses in Piano, oice, Violin,Organ, 
a years and upwards i expert tenc hers. | The leading institution for Dramatic Theory, Public School Music aad Drawing, 
select subjects to | etc. 
jersea career. Home atmosphere, spring water. |}} and Expressional Training in Amer- a Le ogee ae ital yh nn 
Hunting, Sabin gotaning pool, gymnasium, ica. Connected with Charles Froh- Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals 
athletic He aad Onisaay. tues antestt.; Gude. man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. throughout the year atiant Diduinsie Ae. 
ee James K.Hughes, A. M., Headmaster, BELLEFONTE, PA. For information apply to PRS may oe on rtf + eae, Se 
d. M 
THE SECRETARY | |] savantancs. We own cur own x 
The Southern Military Academy ||| 177 carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. building, located in 
Plant, $500,000, fully equipped. Carefully trains for all most cultural 
oe ny Ma Point, jon wags — Diplomas —————S= environment. 
awarded, lusic, physical culture, athletics, } 
swimming-pool. Full Faculty of university and army special- SCHOOLS — Est. 20 Years a Ea ] 
ists. and ny ol ge new, sweet, and The Acknowledged Authority. on pt. to, 
ae, Electric lights, steam hea Seen baths For detailed } 
hot and moll wae be all floors. Healt hful Each department a large schoo! in DRAMATIC information 
Tae por toate society. itec Academic, rechnic al and eraes Cy 
yy one Ww. D. ONVILLE, ractica raining. udents 00 JAMES . 
Pradcel, Bos C, GREENSBORO. ALABAMA: Tork Appearances. Write for cata. | PNOTO-PLAV Seoretary 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) logue, mentioning study desired. a... 
Chauncy Hall School. R. C. IRWIN, Secretary ~ 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 225 West S7th Street, near Broadway, New Yo | hie 








MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY —— j 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


The Massanutten Military Academy Be: 19. Woodstock. Va 


Preparatory School 
cin" Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 100 

BY-THE-SEA } 
Half-Hour to New York City 














from Washington. Prepares for college and business. 
» athletics. New $25,000 Dining Hall and Dormitory. 
— loose 100 boys 
a Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M.. Headmaster. 


4 SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


: LU I 
io AGood P osition | Russell Sage College 























































































































































For High School Girls and Graduates 
Affords superior and exceptional advantages: 
Thorough Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection Magnificent te build o j 
by Awaits You whh Emme Willard School pene ae | 
lieu A School of Practical Arts beanie eng, come. 58 sina, 90 
a. Designed for the higher education of women, Magen or igs So: he Race. peerage at 
mpamons. Never before were there such op- particularly on vocational and professional WO Gee” Ba acgpereeons a 
ges of the portunities for well - trained stenog- lines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics ance. Membership, $1,000. Tenth year eS 
d g and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. ‘ : ; ! 
and secretaries. The de- Address Secretary shag: an eee ws, address / 
lel oa is very great both in business RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N.Y. Dr.F.M. Townsend, stamford, Connecticut | 
government service, sees 
BA a Chevy Chase School gniguc advantages of the | MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For ¥ Young 
= Gr Sh national capital are enjoyed at this residence school for Ladies. Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 12th. 
en ares ort an Ask your senator or congressman about CHEVY In the beautiful and historic Shenandoah Valley of 
it itisth GHasr Meantime write for catalog. Address CHEVY | Virginia. U nsurpassed climate, modern equipment. 
ool of teoud is the recognized CHASE SCHOOL, Box R, FREDERIC ERNEST Far, | Students from 31 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 years) 
results. It is taught in RINGTON. PH. D., HEADMASTER, WASHINGTON, D. ©. | Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, Expression and 
aan Hei eal of 2652 cities i inthe ee — | Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. | | 
—_—_—— inst 
teaching all othe ge es Miss White’s School for Girls | HILL CREST SCHOOL | 
For girls from 6 to 15 years of age t home influe } 
® premy rie AND DAY a ee ee queen Family life. Limited number. Individual care. | 
eachers Gr 4146 Lindell Boulevard, ST. LOUIS, MO. Mental, mora/ and physical development equally cared ] 
: egg Cc ool Opens September 15, 1919. For catalogue and in- for. Unusual advantages in music. | 
is j em formation, address MARY JOSEPHINE WHITE, A. B., A. M., Prineipal- MISS SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal, HILLCREST, BEAVER DAM, Wis. 
sonnet and ater 
accommoda- THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 
tions to 
student. ‘Pee 300: Fesident _____ FOR GIRLS F a DWIGHT SCHOOL 
better think. ounded 1853 ; r d.N Jerse 
ing attend our Healthful, invig- For Girls Englewood, New Jersey 
orating ocation Suburban to New York City. Combining best features of 
cine Resi oot lad 
oe cose er | post-¢radu snd Pisa ng eerie Arte and Bclence. 
ETTS School park inod Siicions srwens te per any hae 
™ ‘ON ai 
of 100 acres. Six Address Box 
ar modern, home- ; 
regis “The Mountain School” {ike buildings for 
ca nual 90 girls and 14 teachers. Thorough college 
se preparation and courses for girls not going to 
" ae college. Strong Music Dept. Dancing, prac- 
4 tical domestic science ~ pe oe 
ymnasium, swimming pool and sleeping porc: 
On Main Line Penna. R. Rk 
RITE FoR ILLUSTRA 
4.8. GRIER, » Exes. 28, ‘MOULTON, 4 8., , Headmaster 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


FOR GIR 


We send students to college on certificate. Many 
girls, however, after leaving high school do not wish 
to goto college. But often they desire advanced 
work in a new environment with competent in- 
structors, and to select studies best meeting their 
tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 


elective. All subjects count for diploma. 


a Graduation from high school not necessary for 


School 


Special work in voice, piano, violin, ’cello, harp 
miles 
6 f= Boston 


Pace 10 














Lasell Seminary 


More than a passing on of text book know: 
edge is ac hieved at Lasell Seminary. Its 
is to arouse appreciations of the best in fife 
and to develop the best in each student: § 
course of study from first year high che 
through two years advanced work a 
a Pasnan Bo es, covers a wide 
academic subjects, and electives ecessary 
individual deve loveseat: Unusual “| 
is given in various phases of home aka f | 
from marke ting t o entertaining. . 

The school is delightfully situated on a thiny [I | 
acre estate ten miles fro ym Boston Cultural 94. 
vantages of the city are utilized. Many forme 
outdoor sport and recreation play a part in te | 
school activities. For booklet address 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal | 
140 Woodland Road Auburndale, Mex 


and pipe organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

A finely equipped school. New building (6 in all) 
with new pipeorgan; gymnasium andswimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. A|l the opportunities of Bos- 
ton in Music, Art and historical associations are 
freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

Excellent Secretarial Course. Courses in Business 
Management; Costume Design, Home Decoration. 

A girl after leaving grammer school, can begin 
her studies at Mount Ida and continue them until 
she has an education equivalent to two years in 
College, taking through her whole course an elect- 
ive program. 

Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1919-20, 
early application is necessary to secure enrollment. 


Special cars for Western girls from Chicago and St. Louis, Sept.25. 
1677 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, Mass. 


Send for New 
Year Book 


tunities 
home life. 


Mary {yon School 


barr te rear 














FERRY HALL 


For Girls and Young Women 


-- Lewisburg Seminary 


For Girls. In the mountains near White 


Picturesque campus 
(twelve acres) on 


On a woodsy hillside is this big home school, 
where girls are happy and contented. Preparation 
for college, Post Graduate work (in new building) 


Sulphur Springs, Main line C. &O0 RE 
—2300 ft. altitude. College po 
Elective courses. Two years 0! , 





Lake Michigan in town 
of wealth and cul- 
ture twenty-eight miles 
north of Chicago. 
College meeps and 
General High School 
Courses, two years of 
Junior College work, and 
Special Instruction in 
Music, Expression, 
mestic Arts and Science. 
Certificate privileges. 
Noted for the wholesome, practical Chris- 
tenity of its school life. All open-air sports, 
Horseback riding. Gymnasium and large mod- 
ern swimming poo). For details address 
MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal 
Box 331, Lak Ul. 


college work. Music, Art, Home 
Economics and Expression, 
Terms $350. Catalog on 
request. Address 

LEWISBURG 

SEMINARY 

Box 76, 
Lewisburg, 

W. Va. 


or special work covering Household Arts, Music, 
Secretarial, General and Cultural Courses. New 
residence hall with adjoining baths for all rooms. 
Separate school, Seven Gables, for girls 6-14 years. 
You are cordially invited to visit. Catalogs. 


Haldy M. Crist, A.B., Frances L. Crist, A.B., Prins. 
Box 1532, 























A distinctive school in the National Capital 
giving to a selected number of girls the best 
American culture. Preparatory, Collegiate, 
Domestic Science, Secretarial. Music, Art, 
Expression. Emphasis on out-of-door study, 
| physical culture, athletics, Catalog. Address 


Jessie Truman, Associate Principal 
1535 Eighteenth St. Washington, D. C. 


For 
Girls ; Sist 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 

d ins, rare health record, 
Special for High Scheel - 
; Art, Music, Pipe Orga 


WATERBURY, CONN. h / yomestic ’ susiness; Personal ARsanl 
Harcourt Place School) // Sse soS “sti ee 


Located in one of the most beautifal and healthful 
spots in New England. College Preparatory Course YY Students fr 
and courses in Music, Fine Arts, History, Lan- z . E fj SOUTHERN SEMINARY, “matt, Buena 
uages, Domestic Science, Physical Culture and College Preparatory and Special Courses. High fy 
Swimming. School's 50-acre farm, “Umberfield,”’ academic standards. Personality and Character de 
gives unusual opportunities for al] sports, including veloped through sympathetic guidance. A teacher 
he for every five girls. mmanding location (8 acres) 


tennis, basketball, skating, snowshoeing, etc. Girls 
here also put their Domestic Science teachings into in charming college town. 1200 feet above sea 


actual practice. One hour from Hartford or New level. 33rd year. 
Haven. Send for catalog and views. For catalog address 


Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A. M., Principal The Secretary Gambier, Ohio 





Founded 1875 





Maryland College for Wona 


1853 - 1919 
ADVANTAGES 

10 miles from Baltimat 

Girls fro "Bieri 

ic Science 500 foot Elev 

— os Fireproof B jai 

E Non-Sectarian 


Expression 
Address Box R, Lutherville, Md. 


Starrett School for 


Thirty-fourth year Se ratory and Eighth 


[ ry and 
cademic, College preparatory ef? 
ices cred its. ge -0 ve yith the Usted wt 
accredited for twenty years by Smit? lesley 
Colleges, member of North ¢ vee nae 
Central Association. Full courses a3 
in all subjects offered by 
academic schools. Ex ional 
advantages in Music - Art. 


A Home school in elegant fire- 
ks from 

















COURSES 
College Preparatory 
College 














HOWARD SEMINARY 


five miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science and 


anagement. Strong Courses in Instrumental and Vocal Music. Modern Languages. The 
ine new 


the bes 





Twenty- 

Home 

school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. Large new sleeping porch. 
swimming 1. Military drill. Horseback riding, excellent canoeing, trips afield. Ex- and Bathing Beach Fal 

tensive grounds for all sports. Live teachers. $600- pper and lower school. pupils. begins September 17, 1919. 

FOR CATALOG ADDRESS dress 
MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 30 Howard Street, WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. Registrar, Box 24 
4932 Lake ParkAve., Chicago, Il. 


proof building two bl 
Lake Front Park, Tenn 
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develops girls 

intellectually, physically, 

ethically, socially 
‘Preparatory and Junior College. 
Special courses in Domestic 
Science and Playground Work. 

Beautiful location in sub- 

urban St. Louis, Mo. 

Strictly limited and ex- 

clusiveattendance. Early 

enrollment necessary. Tut- 

tion $850. For catalogue, 

address 
Mrs. Louise Thomas 
Principal 
Box 1022, University City, Mo. 


WARD-BELMONT 


For GIRLS, AND YOUNG WOMEN 

Ward-Belmont, one of the most popular schools for girls in the South, offers 
real opportunities for greater growth and development. It combines highest 
academic training and advantages of extensive grounds and equipment with that 
much sought-for Southern culture and refinement. 

Courses to meet individual needs of students covering 4 years preparatory and 
2 years college work. Strong Music and Art Departments. Also Literature, 
Expression, Physical Training, and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swimming 
pool. Edenwold, the Ward-Belmont Farm and Country Club, affords wonderful 
week-end trips into the open country. Application with references should be 
made as soon as possible. Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT ®-MonT HEIGHTS, Nashville, Tenn. 


en sNNRNEERNRHNGLENONELNONnssveutUnsorDseutuAnoecstysuneuenssnusnesenesseesmentsstten sine 


vsrouvosveesvertutenerseesnntiauuionssenseeseitin 




















Frances Shimer School "jicr,Couese 


A home school for girls and young women. College 

department, two years with diploma. Four yeass acad- 

7 re - ilw. _ emy work. Teachers, Secretarial and Business 

The Seminary is distinctly oy sore , ary otealt ts courses. Certificate privileges. Home Economics with 

Downer College in buildings in 8 ~ fect - Maas diploma. Music, Art, etc. 35 acres. Golf, Tennis, Gmy- 

advantages in Music, Art = om a comedian, Ther nasium School gives itsown movies. Picturesque 
eaten, Bacoptional Lox tien Gomabthae location. 127 miles from Chicago. Pupils from 
nent features of country and cultural opportunities exags og ye igen 
which Milwaukee affords, Write for catalog W. ° - Mic , Dean, 
. Box 658,Mt.Carroll, 


MSS ELLEN CC. SABIN, President Milwaukee, Wisconsin Tiiinois 


Naccredited college preparatory school for girls cover- 

ing the last six years ot secondary school work. Also 

4 haishing school of the best type for those preparing 
for travel, vocational work or home life. 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 

In beautiful suburban Philadelphia. Each girl indi- 
vidually studied. Junior, College Preparatory and 
Advanced Departments. Art, Music, Expression, 
Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses, All out- 
door sports. Swim- ! 
ming. Horseback 
riding. 27th year. 
Catalog on request. 4 
Miss S. Janet Sayward 
Principal 
Overbrook, Pa. 





























VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box F, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
Buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Va!- 
ley of Virginia, famed for health end beauty of 


scenery. Elective, Preparatory and CollegeCourses, 

Music, Art, Ex- 

pression, Domes- 

tsa 3 tic Science, un- 

A College for omen A School for Girls der the direction 
} mind and spirit—develops true womanhood. of European and 

Regular college courses lead to degrees. Exceptional American In- 


| 

in Music and Art. Beautiful park of 64 acres— structors. Super- | 
tennis, hockey, horseback riding. vised athletics. | 
; 

; 








Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


A suburban school in the Westchester hills 

overlooking the Hudson, 40 minutes from New 

York. Graduate and Preparatory courses with 

certificate privileges. Request for catalogue 

should be accompaniec by references. 

MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y 


Notre Dame Preparatory School for Students from 
younger students. For catalog address 32 states. For 
NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND catalog address 
paies Se. Ave. Baltimore, Md. Mattie P. Harris, 
Bei? President 
; ‘ Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 





Box 960 














NATIONAL PARK, SEMINARY. 


2 
fF 


“Highest Virginia Standards” $500 
OR girls who wish a fully equipped schoo] in the suburbs of Washington, a condensed 2- 


rh = 


ic 
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e and Finishing Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
two-year courses for High School Graduates. Also 
and Finishing Courses, Music, Art, Expression, 
. Social Training. Gymnasium. Tennis, 
Students from many states. 


KYLE DAVIS, A.M. College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


aii &. 








831 ST. CHARLES, MO. 1919 


for sound scholarship, Christian ideals and 

= tion for the useful life. True 

rod ronment. A.A, B.A. and B. 8. 

test rees " b Music, _Art, Expreesion and 
fedora atl courses, Two million doar endowment 
‘quipment. Catalog. Address 
ROEMER, 


4, 
u D.D.. President, Box Hi, St. Charles, Mo. 
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Lindenwood College 








year course for general culture or special work. Campus of 65 acres with 32 buildings. 


A higher school for high or preparatory school graduates with specialized instruction in Music, 
Expression and Vocational subjects. No extra charge for Domestic Science diploma course. 
Gymnasium with pool. Outdoor sports. Organized study of Washington. 

The National Park clubs mean an experience in the life of each student which is never for- 
gotten. The charming little club houses afford endless pleasure and promote more intimate and 
helpful relations between teachers and girls. 

‘Registration for! 1919-20 is far advanced. 
Early application advisable. References 
requested. Catalogue on request. 


Registrar, Box 195, Forest Glen, Md. 
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ART: SCHOOL 
THE-ART-INSTITUTE 
OF-CHICAGO 


COURSES in Drawing, Painting, 
Illustration, Modeling, Design- 
ing, Pottery and Normal Art, with 
the joyful experience of Outdoor 
Painting, are features of the School. 
Richest facilities for Art Study in Museum 
Collections, Lecture Course and Ryerson Art 
Library all under the same roof as the School. 


Our graduates are holding the most suc- 
cessful positions. Big demand for women an 
men as Designers, Illustrators and Teachers. 


Write Registrar for particulars. 
Art School, Art Institute of Chicago 
Dept. 3 Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 
Chigees. 








CHURCH SCHOOL OF ART 


EMMA M. Conc Director 
SUMMER SC HOOL July 21 to st 15. DAY SCHOOL capes 
September 15. TWO YEAR couKe eS in all the practical branch 

Write for he Groulare, Dept. R. B. 


606 S. Michigan ae. CHICAGO, ILL. 





SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 








Physical Education 


For Women 


Two Year Normal Course for Directors of Physical 
Education, Playground Supervisors, Dancing 
Teachers and Swimming Instructors. Thorough 
preparation in.all branches under strong faculty of 
experienced men and women. 











: Hockey Team 1919 os 

ae eee 
Our graduates are filling the most responsible 
positions in the coun! High School graduates 
from accredited schools admitted without exami- 
nation. Fine dormitory for non-resident students. 


16th Session opens middle of Sept., 1919 
Chicago Normal Sel School of Physical | Education 
Establishd 16 Y: 


For illustrated ter address Senne oer ll 
Principal, Box 28, 430S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 

















Good Positions Open to Young Men and Women 


As physical directors, playground supervisors, etc. Two 
year normal course for High School graduates. Includes 
athletics, aesthetic and folk dancing, games. Complete 
equipment. Strong faculty. Swimming pool. Woman’s 
dormitory. Fall term opens September 23rd. 


COLLEGE of (J) EDUCATION 


Accredited 


Co-educational” 
Address Dept. 54 wre Grand Boulevard, Chicago 





NewH N Semaine 
ew riaven LNOrmMal Gymnastics 
1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 33rd _ year. 
Fits for teaching, physical training, playground work. 
Vocational bureau. »rmitories. 2 gymnasiums. New Dining 
Hall. 9 buildings. Enclosed 3-acre campus. Boathouse, athleti 
fields, 100 acres on Sound. 


The Sargent Schoo 


Established 1881. 
Address for booklet — 
DR. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 





for Physical 
Education 


a 4X 
BRYANT & STRATTOW 





Two Years’ Engineering Course 


Mechanical Electric 


Rich 


Civil 


we) courses of essentials. 


Universities and svecial or technical wor 
Enter any time. Modern Shops, 
Machinery. Extremely tow expenses. $22 
furnished room and library, all for 48 weeks. 


0 





ELECTRICAL (ine ior men of character am. 


bition and limitedtime. Condensed Course in Electrical 


includes Theoretical and_ Practical 
Electricity, Mathematics, Steam and 
Gas Engines, Mechanical Drawing. 


Complete IN ONE YEAR 


Fireproof dormitories,dininghall, lab- 
oratories, shops. Write for catalog. 
27th year opens October Ist. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
nS Takoma Ave. shington, D.C. 


STEWART AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 


Recognized as the_foremost auto school in ee. Bost. Thorough, 
practical course. Complete equipment; excellen 8 of instruc- 


tors. MECHANICAL — COURSE — With “D IVING $65. 


te for bookiet 
225 W. 57th St., at t Broadway, NEW | YORK CITY 
Let The Red Book Educational Depart- | 
ment help you select the right 
school for your child. 








; in mathematics, 
mechanical drawing ; also shop and field work. Planned for those short 
in time and money, but strong in purpose. Courses distinguished alike 
for what is embraced and what is omitted. Especially adapted for 
Young Men of Common School Education 
Young Engineers with Practical Experience, but no degree 


Great saving of time and money for High School students preparing for 
No entrance e xamination. 
Laboratories, Library, 
pays tuition, 


With Diploma 
and Degrees 
Chemical 


science 


and 


Apparatus and 
board and 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 10 R St., Angola, Indiana 


Mining Engineerin 
f For Your Profession 


A wide and pro ble field, no 

open to forward-looking young men. The Ming . 
College of Mines (established 1886 ollere sen a 
hensive four year course which ¢; an be com ‘laa 
three years. Its breath provides  foundaticn in : 
pert specialization in thatfie Id of engineeringwhia 
most popeais to the student. All phases of technica If 
knowledge and instruction relative to minedenhe 
ment and operation thoroughly presented by om. + 
structive methods. Practical experience is ber 
combined with th eore tical work i cin a rare way. I 
lege i f the world's pel 
copper mining C relations are constants} 
maint ined a w ith 1 mines, mills, sme Iters, electrohtsll 
hich are practically a partof thy 
t and a factor of enormous tig 
M.C.M. Men Make Good” fg 
uddress Dean, Houghton, Mid 


Michigan “°"s<e Mines 


located ne 
1 
lose 


in instruction. 
descriptive book 








GO-EDUCATION 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


Established 1855. Co-educational. Large endowment. In 
healthful hill country of southern Wisconsin. 6 modern 
buildings. 20 acres; athletic field; large lake. 
Christian home school preparing ‘for all colleges. 
Courses, 8th grade to Ist year college. Piano, violin, 
vocal, elocution, stenography. Expenses, $400. 

For Catalog address 


____ Bursar, Box HB, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


Wyoming Seminary 


A co-educational school where boys and girls get a vision of the 
highest purposes of life. College preparation, Business, Music, 

Art, Oratory and Domestic Arts and Science. Military Training, 
Gymnasium and Athletic fields. 75th year. Endowed — low rates. 
Catalog 1.. SPRAGUE, D.D.. Pres., KINGSTON, PA. 
Dickinson Seminary. Preparation for College | 
a Specialty. Experienced teachers. Strong courses in | 
Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, Expression. | 
All sports. Athletic field. Pool. Gymnasiums, Co-edu- 

















iAL SCHOOLS 


Pillsbury 


f exceptional adva» 
most reasonable term 
f large endrwmat. 


Co-educational, 43rd jez. 
& buildings. Gymmsm 
Swimming pool. 15 as 
All athletics, Military dil 
Manual training. Physial 

culture. Prepares for Colle 
or Business. Individid ® 


Full 4 year cous 


and electives. advanced. Ari, 
Domestic S. 


method. Glee ¢ 


For catalog, address 
MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal, Owatonna, Mim 











cational. Separate dormitories. Highideals. Rates $450. 





Pres., BENJAMIN C. CONNER, D.D., 8x8, Williamsport, Pa. 





BUSINESS COLLEGES 








FOR SIXTY YEARS THE 


—will qualify any ambitious, intelligent young man or wor 
you want to geta Start and 


or less). 
promotion, Eastma 
Banking, Civil Serv 
Advertising, Salesr 
teachers. Exceptic 


young people of high character. 


encouraged, taught how to study, anc 
expenses. New students enroll and begin wo 


Write for prospectus. Address CLEMENT 





CHICAGO'S MOST HELPFUL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 63 years. Endorsed by 100,000 
graduates. Our College offers specialists as 
instructors in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Accountancy, Civil Service, 
English, French, Spanish, Forceful Speech, 
Etc. 

With our Secretarial Course, you are in 
line for a position higher up. 


Start Now 


Write Principal for illustrated catalog. 


_ SCHOOL 


and Preparation; 
keting; and Household Mangement. 


One year Home Making course for non-resident stadt 


Director,School of Domes 


LEADING AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1 fora P aying position in a single yt 
cs the preparation which assures 

n can help you. . 
ice, Penmanship, Ste y, 1 Typewr iting, Business Engi. 
experienced, efficient, and faithial 


manship, etc., taught : 
ynal opportunities for nd advancement to capil 
ns 


Individual traini 
d made self-reliant. 
rk any week day. 
C. GAINES, M.A., LL. D., Box 646, Poughkeepin tl 


SS 
OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


\OMESTIC SCIENG 


Our school offers courses for 
and home use including: Institutions 
Cool ones 


agement; De monte 
ing; Principles of Coo ery; M 

Food Values; Taille Service Me 
Established 17 years. The work of this achod is sem 
by the Chicago Board of E ducation sere 
tional credit. Graduates occupy success positions. 
tailed information, addres 


For catalog and de 
tic Arts andScien 


6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, [i —Bor |! 


SCHOOLS FOR ‘KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 





Dept. R. B., Lakeview Bldg.; 116 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. Opposite Art Institute. 


SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Kindergarten Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Training 


School and Dormitory overloo 
23rd year begins Sept. 15. 

3 Depts. — I. Kindergarten. 
Playground. University. cours 


(os 
Write Registrar. Box 1, 616- S. Nichi Bid. OF 





pone om 10 cents ea for70- 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 4056 Bogne Building, 


IF or Miscellaneous Educational Advertising 
See Page 14 








-Primary Training »° 
Accredited. Two-year - 
Prepares for Kin - 


Kindergarten- 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 
theory and practice. — 
Primary teaching. Spec 
College and Conservatory of Moms 
Address Miss Ross B.D 





tonal advaw 
rsonable term 
re endowment, 





Red Book Magazine 


How We Improved 


> 
Vl 


Our Memory 
In One Evening Y, 


The Amazing Experience of 
Victor Jones and His Wife 


“oe course I place you! Mr. Addison Sims of 


at I correctly——and I do remember 
deter Burroughs, the lumberman, in- 
troduced me to you at the luncheon of the Seattle 
Rotary Club three years ago in May. This is a 
pleasure indeed! I haven’t laid eyes on you since 
that day. How is the grain business? And how 
did that amalgamation work out? J 

The assurance of this speaker—in the crowded 
corridor of the Hotel McAlpin—compelled me to 
turn and look at him, though I must say it is not 
my usual habit to “listen in” even in a hotel 


“> is David M. Roth, the most famous mem- 
ory expert in the United States,” said my friend 
Kennedy, answering my question before I could 
get it out. “He will show you a lot more won- 
derful things than that before the evening is 


over. 

And he did. 

As we went into the banquet room the toast- 
master was introducing a long line of the guests 
to Mr, Roth. I got in line and when it came my 
turn Mr. Roth asked, “What are your initials, 
Mr. Jones, and your. business connection and 
telephone number?” Why he asked this, I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd the 60 
men he had met two hours before and called each 
by name without a mistake. What is more, he 
named each man’s business and telephone num- 
ber, for good measure. 

I won’t tell you all the other amazing things 
this man did except to tell how he called back, 
without a minute’s hesitation, long lists of num- 
bers, bank clearings, prices, lot numbers, parce! 
post rates and anything else the guests gave him 
in rapid order. 


oe eS 8 CS CS 


When I met Mr, Roth again——which you may 
be sure I did the first chance I got——he rather 
bowled me over by saying, in his quiet, modest 
may: 


“There is nothing miraculous about my remem- 
bering anything I want to remember, whether it 
be names, faces, figures, facts or something I 
have read in a magazine. 

“You can do this just as easily as I do. Any- 
one with an average mind can learn quickly to 
do exactly the same things which seem so mirac- 
ulous when I do them. 

“My own memory ” continued Mr. Roth, “was 
originally very faulty. Yes, it was—a really 
o memory. On meeting a man I would lose 

a in thirty seconds, while now there are 
— 10,000 men and women in the United 
aa Many of whom I lave met but once, 
bra },hames I can call instantly on meeting 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I in- 
pe pe have given years to it. But how 
“Mr. Jones,” he re my 
, plied, “I can teach you 
on eet of a good memory in one evening. This 
pal aim, because I have done it with thou- 
of pupils. In the first of seven simple les- 
I have prepared for home study I 
asic principle of my whole sys- 
Siac f tie Baht tts 
Exe, e ayi a fascinati 
a I will prove it to — whasaacaieeee 
c— have to prove it. His Course did; I 
ery next day from his publishers, the 
t Corporation. : 
When 1 rer the first lesson I was surprised 
a learned—in about one hour— 
sn - — hundred words 
em off forw: Fs : 
fs mistake orward and back 


lesson stuck. And so did the other 


gutter from Terence J. McManus, of 
» Bonynge, McManus & Ernst, 


Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 Broad- 
way, and one of the most famous trial lawyers in 
New York: 

“‘May I take occasion to state that I regard 
your service in giving this system to the world 
as a public benefaction. The wonderful sim- 
plicity of the method, and the ease with which 
its principles may be acquired, especially ap- 
peal to me. I may add that I already had oc- 
casion to test the effectiveness of the first two 
lessons in the preparation for trial of an impor- 
tant action in which I am about to engage.” 
McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 

The Roth Course is priceless. I can abso- 
lutely count on my memory now. I can call the 
name of most any man I have met before—and 
I am getting better all the time. I can remem- 
ber figures I wish to remember. Telephone num- 
bers come to my mind instantly, once I have 
filed them by Mr. Roth’s method, Street 
addresses are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what that 
is) has vanished. I used to be “‘scared stiff’ on 
my feet——because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t re- 
member what I wanted to say. 

Now I am sure-of myself, and confident, and 
“easy as an old shoe” when I get on my feet 
at the club or at a banquet, or in a business 
meeting, or in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is 
that I thave become a good conversationalist—— 
and I used to be as silent as a sphinx when I 
got into a crowd of people who knew things. 

Now I call up like a flash of lightning most 
any fact I want right at the instant I need it 
most. I used to think a “hair trigger’ memory 
belonged only to the prodigy and genius. Now I 
see that every man of us has that kind of a 
memory if he only knows how to make it work 
right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping 
around in the dark for so many years, to be able 
to switch the big searchlight on your mind and 
see instantly everything you want to remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in your 
office. 

Since we took it up you never hear anyone 
in our office say “I guess” or “I think it was 
about so much” or “TI forget that right now” or 
“I can’t remember” or “I must look up his 
name.” Now they are right there with the an- 
swer like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of “Multigraph” Smith? 
Real name H. Q. Smith, Division Manager of the 
Multigraph Sales Company, Ltd., in Montreal. 
Here is just a bit from a letter of his that I saw 
last week: 

‘Here is the whole thing in a nutshell, Mr. 
Roth has a most remarkable Memory Course. It 
is simple. and easy as falling off a log. Yet 
with one hour a day of practice, anyone—I don’t 
care who he is—can improve his memory 100% 
in a week and 1000% in six months.” 


easy 


My advice to you is don’t wait another minute. 
Send to Independent Corporation for Mr. Roth’s 
amazing course and see what a wonderful mem- 
ory you have got. Your dividends in increased 
earning power will be enormous. 

VICTOR JONES 


What the Course Did 
for Mrs. Jones 


From what Mr. Jones tells us, the Roth Memory 
Course did just as wonderful things for Mrs. 
Jones. She became fascinated with the lessons 
the first evening: she could get them away from 
her husband, and he is forced to admit that not 
only did she learn the magic key words more 
quickly and easily than he did—but so did 
Genevieve, their twelve-year-old daughter. 

But the fun of learning was only the beginning. 
In a few days Mrs. Jones was amazed to see how 


her newly acquired power to remember the count- 
less things she had to remember simplified her life. 
The infinite details of housekeeping smoothed them- 
selves out wonderfully. She was surprised how 
much more time she had for recreation——because 
she remembered easily and automatically her 
many duties at the time they should be remem- 
bered. And when evening came she missed much 
of the old “tired feeling’ and was fresher than 
she had been in years. 

At her club she became a leader because her 
fellow members could count on her to conduct 
club matters with a clear head and in orderly 
procedure. 

In her social life Mrs. Jones began to win a 
popularity that she had never dreamed of attain- 
ing. The reason was easy to understand——be- 
cause she never forgot a name or face once she 
was introduced—and this also made her a suc- 
cessful hostess——much to the wonder of her 
friends. In short, Mrs. Jones, in developing her 
own perfectly good memory, discovered a secret 
of success, not only in housekeeping, but in he? 
social life. 

Now we understand the Roth Memory Idea ts 
going like wildfire among Mrs. Jones’ friends— 
for she has let them into her secret. 

Read the following letter from Mrs. Eleanor 
A. Phillips, State Chairman of the Tennessz7e 
Woman’s Liberty Loan Committee: 


“Enclosed please find check for $5.00 for 
Memory Course forwarded me. This course, to 
my mind. is the most wonderful thing of its 
kind I have ever heard of, and comes to hand at 
a time when I need it greatly. 

“‘As Chairman for the State of Tennessee for 
Woman's Liberty Loan Committee, it is very 
necessary for me to remember the names of 
thousands of women, and with the very little 
acquaintance I have had with your wonderful 
course I find my memory greatly strengthened, 
T feel sure that after having completed the 
course I will be able to know my women and the 
counties they are from the minute I see them.’ 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
the publishers of the Roth Memory Course, that 
once you have an opportunity to see in your own 
home how easy it is to improve your memory 
power in a few short hours, that they are willing 
to send the course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon 
or write a letter and the complete course will b3 
sent, all charges prepaid at once. If you are not 
entirely satisfied send it back any time within 
five days after you receive it and you will 
owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women who 
have used the course, send only $5 in full pay- 
ment. You take no risk and you have everything 
to gain, so mail the coupon now before this re- 
markable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION BLANK 





Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-367, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. T will either remail the course to you within 
five days after its receipt or send you $5 in full payment 
of the course. 


ey eee 


Address 
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Select the Right School 


The School and College Bureau 
of The Red Book Magazine 


Will give full information 
about the best schools and 
colleges absolutely free. 


Check from the lists below the kind of 


Institution in which you are interested 


Boys’ Prep. School 

Boys’ School (ages 7-15 years) 
Business College 

College for Young Women 
College or University 


Domestic Science 
Elocution, Oratory and Dramatic Art 


Engineering School 
Engraving (Jewelry) 


Physical Education School 
School of Beauty Culture 


Location Preferred ........2.eccee0s 
Yearly tuition 

Catholic. ........Protestant 

Give exact age This is important 
NO... 5 ia dw ainsi wh ha ai ken eae eke 
DO, gana sasnenen se pabibe dene eds 
Mail to School and College Bureau 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
Aeolian Building NEW YORK CITY 




















The Chicago Daily News 
School and College Bureau 


Will Tell You the Best School 


for your boy or girl, if you will write us (1) 
the kind of schooling desired, (2) location 
preferred, (3) amount you expect to spend. 


Our School and College Bureau knows 
the leading schools and pe te of the coun- 
try and will be glad to advise you. It has 
carefully compiled information at hand, and 
its recommendations may be helpful to you. 


The Daily News renders this service with- 
out charge, and readers may either tele- 
phone, write, or call for a personal interview. 
The Chicago Daily News 
School and College Bureau 


16 N. Wells St., CHICAGO 
Telephone Franklin 1 











The Red Book May 


A scene from ‘“‘The 
Man with Three 
Names.” Painted 
by Ralph Pallen 


Coleman. 


“The 
Man 
With 
Three Names” 


By 


HAROLD MAC GRATH | 


A Serial Story written 
out of the very heart 
of the life all about us 


to-day in America—— 


WILL BEGIN IN THE NEXT ISSUE OF 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 











” “Iwas astounded at my new power over men and women. People actually went out of their way to do things for me—they seemed EAGER TO PLEASE ME” 


lhe Secret of Making 
_ People Like You 


“Getting people to like you is the quick road to success—it’s more important than ability,” says this 
man. It surely did wonders for him. How he does it—a simple method which anyone can use instantly 


were wondering which one of us would in and write in and ’phone i to the firm and there’s your cue. You can make an instant hit with 


A‘ the office was talking about it and we eve aw anything like it. They would come another. And what offends one pleases another. Well, 
be the lucky man. praise Peters to the skies. They insisted on 


anyone if you say the things they want you to 
. ‘ “ : > ~ and act the way they it you to act. Do this and 
There was an important job to be filled—as doing business with » and ve him orders Of they'll not. only Ml and hellain in you, but will 
Assistant-to-the-President. According to the gen- a size that made y zy to look at. And literally take the shirt off their back to PLEASE YOU 
eral run of salaries in the office, this one would offers of positions!—why, Peters had almost as AF, . can do it easily by knowing certain 
easily pay from $7,000 to $10,000 a year many fancy-figure positions offered to him as Written on every man, woman ss : 
The main requisite, as we understood it, was a dictionary has words. as clearly and as distinctly as though they 
“1 Z — : letters a 0 { which show you from 
striking personality and the ability to meet even —_ quick glance exa what to say and to do to 
the biggest men in their offices, their clubs and th? y eautie ore : ‘ ind Please them—to get the elieve what you want 
their homes on a basis of absolute equality. This 3 couldnt quite get into my mind them to believe—to think you think—to do exactly 
the firm considered of even more importance was how a little, unassuming, ordinary- what you want them 
than knowledge of the business to-look-at chap like Peters could make In knowing these simple ns is the whole secret 
; . i such a big hit with every one—especially with of getting what y an uu life—of making 
influential men. He seemed to have an un-_ friends, of business an ‘ial advancement. Ew 
enn - great leader uses th method, 1 s why he I 
this sort gets around an office. The boys S@UPY influence over people. The masterly 4 jeader. Use it yourself 
got to picking the man among themselves Peters of today was an altogether different man come a leader—nothing can st j 
They had the choice all narrowed down to two fiom the commonplace Peters [ had first met surely want to use it if no other reason than 
men—Harrison and myself. That was the way Y¢@rs ago. I couldn’t quite ma it out, nor protect yourself against others, 
“et } . é as th : ‘ the » " 

I felt about it, too. Harrison was big enough could the other boys. : 
for the’ job, and could undoubtedly make a suc- One day at luncheon I came right out and 


OU know just what happens when news of 


HAT Peters told me at luncheon that day was 
t Get Dr.  Blackford’s ‘‘Reading Char- 


: is 

cess of it. But, personally, I felt that I had the 2Sked Peters how he did it I half expected acter at Sight. d so. This is how 
edge fo him in lots of ways. And I was sure him to ee Sut he didn’t. He Agen = on I learned to do all the remarkable things I’ve told 
that the firm knew i P P the secret. e saic 1e wasnt afraid to do it you a pout. . 

Never shall I ole gel thrill © ple . as there always was plenty of room at the top. : You ve heard of Dr. Blackford. She is a Master 
when the ident’s : ie dea at Peters told me acted on my mind in ex Character analyst. Many concerns will not employ 
off we President's secretary came into my es kn Bie Rate tly opie ie” ogg?! , : @ man without first getting kford to pass 
office with a cheery smile, looked at me mean- 2¢tly the same way as when you stand on a hill on_ him. Concerns such as Westinghouse Electric 
ingly, handed me a bulletin, and said, ‘‘Mr al look through binocular glasses at objects in and Manufacturing Company, Baker Vawter Com- 
rrazer, here is the news about the new Assist- the fe distance. Lots of thin which I pany, Scott Paper Company and many others pay 
ant-to-the-President.” There seemed to he : uldn’t see before suddenly leaped into my soo LP. ual fees for advice on dealing with 

“ : é - : ° a ature 
a = of added respect in her attitude towar ae , startling clearness. A new sense of $o great was the demand for her services that she 
deck smiled my appreciation as she left my ver surged through me. And I felt the urge * .. even begin to fill all her engagements. So 

. x into action. £ las «explained her meth n a simple seven- 

At last I had come into my ' va 1 ‘in a month I was getting remarkable re- lesson course entitled ‘“‘Reading Character at Sight.” 
the s i ito my own! Never did i Stee tes Bees bekeneae - Shee Even a half-hour’s reading of this remarkable courso 
and er ad brightly as on that morning, nen ox eee ae ne eae. gine, will give you an insight ‘int 1an nature and @ 
Thee wer ca it seem s good to be alive! iS mit : ri oh ince : ~— 1a b> ere eS y eee power over people which w prise you 
window, po oe he 5 guned ont of the lenly fa ‘dou ie = ft vadshi “| “] Qo aoe re ve mas — : Cha a a 
whte ot ot the hurrying throngs ae y showed ¢ sire ror y triendship. as ‘ S vourse pacing aracter ‘a 
= rectures of my new posse fl be en invited into the most select social circles. Peo- pa eae oes d i. to you Hy Aor al. = 

. An . ¢ dee : & . pm cenit niles einai a a6 Ei getnt >: ? } sesike 1 oney. Merely f in and mail the coupon, 
read the © ig oe joyous thrill I sa — oie a wen! “_ pte aa, complete course will ¢ you antly, on approval, 
1, Mr. Henry LP Ne said, Effective January coanded “Pres - Bins . ’ wings d - = a charges pre] uid. A ‘ th« roughly. Ses 
will assume the eters, of our Cleve u a y new powe 1 and wom oi i it lives up to the claim ade for it. If you do not 
Peery ne duties of Assistant-to-the [ could not only get them to do what I wanter want to keep it, then return nd the transaction 

at the home office.” them to do, but they actually anticipated my 8 closed. And i , keep it—as you 
ese wishes and seemed eager to please me ~ ‘Surely will—then merely remit fi dollars in full 
ETERS! Peters!—surely it i 


: a : : bape ait payment. 
Peters! t — couldn’t be One of our biggest cus . had a griev- Remember, you take no risk, you assume no obli- 
ts! Why, this fellow Peters was only a #nce against the firm. > held off payment of | gation. The entire course goes 3 on approval. 
Why pnch-office salesman, . . Personality! a big bill and switched to one of our competi- You’ve everything to gain—nothing to lose. So mail 
ad no ns, My five feet four inches high, and was sent to see him. He met me like te coupon NOW, while this remarkable offer re- 
ia more personality than a mouse. Stack 2. cornered tiger. A few words and I calmed ™#S Open. 
act like *84inst a big man and he’d look and _ hi iside of fiftee inutes he was show- FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
5 noth: I knew Peters well and er > apologies. He gave me a check JESsceceeseeees 
‘ g othi a f ai Z *r big order, and ised bd 
Aad ing to him, nothing at all. 1yment, anothe r big ler, and prom 
nce ar. the fst came and Peters assumed his (0 continue giving us ail his business ndependent Corporation 
: » All the boys were openly Pe ould tell you dozens of similar instances . 
to hi 7 ys were openly hostile 7 ir instances, 
and dan aly, I felt very about it yut they all tell the same story—the ability to Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
: xactly go maw wae FE ts 
things pleasant for fem wt ©! way to make 
jut 
Peters, 


Dr, 
g 


in 
Ss 


land office, . 
} ». . 





people like you, believe what you want Dept. B-367 119 West 40th Street, New York. 


Our open o ave , ex y! to believe, and to do what vou want them You _may set i me Dr. Blackford’s Course of 
gan PPosition didn’t seem to bother Oo. I don’t take any personal credit for gore, ese en tled Reading Character at 
n to oe right on with his work and I've done. All the credit A, give to the dave after ‘its meonind e send you 35. full pay- 
pite my fe ti ge Soon I noticed that, method Peters told me about. We've both told (pent of the course. = 4 aioe 
ginning to Phat against him, I was secretly it to lots of our friends, and it has enabled 
the other geod him. He was winning over them_to do just as remarkable things as Peters 
. = 7 _ It wasn’t long before we and I have done. 
ittle hatchets and palled up with 


funny thi : 
ing ab . : : 
he seecle a did 4. the big hit he You know that everyone doesn’t think alike. What ; 
i usiness with. I one likes another dislikes, What pleases one offends er oe Be Book—7-1y 


Name 


UT YOU want to know what method I used to do 
all these remarkable things. It’s simply this: 
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THREE stars appearing in 

‘*East is West,’’ at the Astor 
Theatre: Fay Bainter, Hassard 
Short and Packer’s Tar Soap. 




















is Tule) 








Photograph by White, New York 


FAY BAINTER and 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


N that engaging comedy, ‘‘East is West,’”’ Fay the real benefits to be obtained from the proper 


Bainter as Ming Toy, the Chinese heroine, adores use of ‘‘tar soap’’ in shampooing. 
three things above all others: White man’s God, Pa ter Sa 
peanuts and far soap. Mrs. Billy Benson, and Billy too, for the matter 


of that, can have nice-looking, healthy hair yeas § 


Miss Bainter doesn’t specify ‘‘Packer’s’’ — but 
raged from now, if they are careful to use Packer’s Tar 


the ‘‘property’’ soap used in the second act of the : ' 
bg aap of aay ion Soap regularly, and this applies to everybody— 
play is the original and inimitable product known 
. . East and West. 
to two generations of Americans. wv 





e ° “cc ‘Ls ” 4 2 
Ming Toy, being a heathen Chinee’’ and unused Send 1oc for sample half-cake of “Packer's.” You cannot ; 
to occidental ways, uses Packer’s Tar Soap as a begin too early. ae 
. : : . ; ial, ““T ir and Scalp— Moder 
erfume. h ca Write for our Manual, ‘‘The Hair and Scalj 
P . She is ptivated by its pleasant, ——~ Care and Treatment,’’ 36 pages of practical information. 
fragrance. Sent free on request. 
ies ‘‘ Mist’ Bi ” — Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses 
She marries “ Mist’ Billy Benson,’’ whose privi- delightfully and refreshes the scalp — keeping the hair soft 


lege it becomes to explain to his charming wife and attractive. Liberal sample bottle roc. 






Packer products are sold by druggists 


PACKER’S TAR SOAF 


Pure as the Pines 





?wur W ITY 
THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Department 87Y, 116-120 West 32nd St., NEW YORK cIT 
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LAURA HAMILTON 
in ™" The Rainbow Girl” 
Photograph @ by Hixon-Connelly, Kansas City 
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HARRIETTE REMPEL 
in Vaudeville 


Hixon-Connelly, Kansas City 
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CONSTANCE BINNEY 
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MURIEL OSTRICHE 
Film Play Star 
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The Greatest Sporting Proposition 


In the 


World 


A Common-sense Editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


of the ablest and most attractive 

men of his time. Yet he made this 
fundamental mistake: he picked out the 
wrong thing to live for. 

Looking about to see what was most 
worth while in life, he decided for fame 
and fortune and thought they might most 
surely be secured through the favor of 
Queen Elizabeth. For her favor he de- 
meaned himself, and neglected his wife, 
and was constantly in petty intrigues 
unbecoming his talents. 

At the end the fickle queen turned upon 
him and cast him into London Tower. 
And her successor sent him to the block. 

Every age has its quota of Sir Walters: 
strong men who trade their lives for this 
or that, and at the close have traded them- 
selves empty-handed. 

And no man has more important business 
than to determine very early what is really 
worth having — being sure that the object 
he selects is one that can be depended 
upon to satisfy him not merely through 
his full-blooded years, but up through the 
testing hours at the last. 

What is such an object? Money? 


S: WALTER RALEIGH was one 


oe that every young man in the 
world could see, as.I once saw, a man 
who had bartered his soul for money, and 
who woke one morning to discover that 
it had vanished overnight. Surely a posses- 
sion that can so quickly fly away, and 
that leaves such shriveled souls behind it, 
cannot be the supreme good. 

Fame? Political preferment? Horace 
Greeley was as famous as any man of his 
period ; he let his ambition carry him 
into the race for the Presidency, and 
losing the race, died of a broken heart. 

There is a finer formula than either of 
these. Plato stated it, centuries ago: 


I therefore, Callicles, am persuaded by these 
accounts, and consider how I may exhibit my 
soul before the judge in a healthy condition. 
Wherefore, disregarding the honors that most 
men value, and looking to the truth, I shall 
endeavor to live as virtuously as I can; and 
when I die, to die so. And I invite all other 
men, to the utmost of my power; and you 
too I in turn invite to this contest, which I 
affirm surpasses all contests here. 


A great game in which the player is a 
man’s best self on the one side, and on 
the other all the temptations and the 
disappointments and the buffetings of 
circumstance. 

The game of making yourself the best 
you can be, let Fate say what it will; of 
so investing the years and the talents 
you have as to cause the largest number 
of people to be glad, the fewest to be 
sorry, and coming to the end with the 
least regret. 


“DE diligent,” wrote Polycarp. to Igna- 
tius. “Be diligent. Be sober as God’s 
athlete. Stand like a beaten anvil.’’ 

I do not know how any man can stand 
like a beaten anvil who has only money 
to stand upon; or only a reputation that 
may vanish as quickly as it came; or a 
ribbon which is pinned on his coat to-day 
and may be taken off to-morrow. 

But let him have invested his life in the 
mastery and the cultivation of his own 
best self, and he has laid up riches that 
cannot be lost. 

Whatever obstacles, whatever disap- 
pointments may come are merely added 
chances against him, contributing to the 
zest of the contest. 

And in the end he has this surpassing 
reward, a clear conscience and a vision 
unafraid —the prize of the victor in the 
greatest sporting proposition in the world. 


Ir, his editorial on this page next month Mr. Barton will make a 


practical modern application of the Old Testament story of Joseph. 
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T AKE it by and large and both ways from 3 
the middle,” said the old man, “this milk of 
iuman kindness business can be made to 
pay. For instance, there’s the case of Charley 
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The 
MAN WHO 


SOLD HIMSELF 


























By 
PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 


y OOD mornin’, gentlemen!” 


A young man of medium height and symmetrical 

figure, with the tan of hot suns upon his cheek, 

and the soft, Southern drawl upon his words, had delivered the 
salutation. The brothers Marcy looked up sharply, annoyed that 
a stranger should have slipped past the outer guard of clerks and 


ene and through the entanglements of glass partitions, Illustrate d b y 
€ven though the said stranger addressed them with the agreeable 
assurance of the gentleman born. a. } GOULD 


“What can I do for you?” 

This inquiry was coldly propounded by Jim, the elder and 

taller Marcy, a person with long hooked beak, thin lips and a 

congealing eye, whose age was somewhere in the late thirties. upon his upper lip indicated a certain maturity, nor that the 
ae for a job, suh!” smiled the young man, and it was appealing light in the eye was not without its gleam of shrewd- 
obviously of no use for Jim to turn loose the battery of his frowns __ ness. . “oe 
against that smile, “Ever buy wheat?” inquired Jim Marcy with awakening inter- 


Bsa your name?” est. 
os interrogation was contributed by the younger and shorter “Reckon I can, if you-all give me money enough. Reckon it 
Marcy, Joe, to whom Nature had also dealt 'a nose that curved, aint so different from buyin’ cotton,” purled Mr. Clemens of 


lips that adhered closely and an eye that was like the glitter of | Texas in that soft, well-bred voice of his. 
neha “Ever sold flour?” speculated Joe Marcy, for his was the sell- 
his « ques Clemens—of Texas, suh!” responded the petitioner, ing end. ; > 
mile still more irresistible. “Sold a right smart of cotton-seed meal, suh, ventured the 
sour, cold Marcys looked up and down this strange young young man hopefully. “Allow I can sell anything you-all can 
noted the fy nature, evaluating his personal assets swiftly. They make that’s good enough to sell.” This sweeping assumption was | 
and the ull, liquid eye, the olive skin, the frank, open features accompanied by another ingratiating gleam of white teeth; then 
wage youthful contour of a well-knit frame. Neither was it Mr. Clemens astutely gave the two brothers time to look him over 
Pon them that the stiffness of the short-cropped stubble further and to think. 















The Man Who Sold 

















“What salary do you want?” “Evah cent you-all are willin’ to pay 
me,” replied Charles with a playful smile and enlarging emphasis. 


“What you been used to doing?” inquired Joe after a moment. 

“Last job was cashier of the Short Cotton Bank of Elbridge, 
Texas,” replied Clemens, who had rolled and lighted a cigarette. 

“Sure it wasn’t a faro-bank?” demanded Jim Marcy with sud- 
den harshness. 

“Not so blamed sure!” laughed Charles with commendable 
candor and a reminiscent gleam. “But it certain’y didn’t make 
any money for the dealuh!” 

“That why you quit?” This was Joe Marcy’s cut-in. 

“Yes—just got plumb tired of handlin’ other people’s money. 
Allowed I’d come off up here and make some of my own.” 

“Think the money’s in flour?” Jim Marcy was an anxious soul, 
always seeking confirmation of his hopes. 

“IT had two guesses,” explained the Texan, blowing reflective 
rings. “ ‘In a pinch, folks’ll eat before they’ll wear clothes,’ I says 
to myself; so I took the trail for the wheat-country, pickin’ Mon- 
tana because I heard this was the fastest-growin’ State, and the 
wheat industry was new here.” 

“Got any notion of buying us out?” inquired Joe Marcy, partly 
in humor and partly because it was his turn to relieve the pent-up 
acid of his system. 

“Not now, suh!” was the categorical reply. 

“What salary do you want?” This was Jim Marcy’s guarded 
query. 

“Evah cent you-all are willin’ to pay me,” replied Charles with 
a playful smile and enlarging emphasis. “I’m not a-goin’ to exile 
myself permanently from the great State of Texas for no small 
change; but I’m willin’ to try out for a month before we settle 
that, because when we come to fixin’ the emoluments, I just nat- 
urally want to make sure that we fix ’em high enough.” 


This was both fair enough, and fair warning. The Marys @ 
changed glances of mutual assurance that they would not get & 
worst of the bargain whenever it was made. : 

“We'll let you break in on the buying end,” announced Jim. 

“And after that, if you make good, we'll let you take a wiilé 
selling,” encouraged Joe. y 

“Sounds good to me!” confessed the young man as a sig® 
satisfaction and relief pursed his lips, showing that after al,® 
had been under a certain strain. “I sure am ambidextrots wit 
it comes to doin’ business. It’s just my natural talent, you me 
say.” 7 

As Clemens delivered himself of this, it was not @ boast 
speech; it was like the mere frank revelation of certain det 
his experience had discovered to himself. Joe tried weakly # 
throw on the brakes. » 

“No objections to furnishing a few references, I supposes P 

“No suh,” was the easy response. “I reckon I could nee ® 
names of a few gentlemen who would probably be willin nd 
swer inquiries concernin’ my standin’ in that great empire vl : 
ness—and politics.” With this the young man began casu 4 
recall the names of the Governor, the two United States 0 
half a dozen Congressmen, some bank presidents, — 
and cotton merchants, winding up with a few ranchers of prince) 
Ossessions. 

3 “Hold on!” said Joe Marcy, overwhelmed. “When do you wa 
to go to work?” -. ae Ty 

“To-day.” replied Charles with an eager light in his oe 
powerful anxious to get started on these here new 10 
mine.” 


: t on the 
“But we don’t know you. Suppose we sent you out om 7 
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ik Macfarlane 


smogn, You might light out with our expense-money and 
po of drafts behind you along the road. F 
‘ other of Jim Marcy’s acidulous and untactful re- 
ow + expressed an honest doubt that was in his mind. 
thos I might,” agreed Clemens quickly, but his tone 
mS ttal and the coaxing light in his eyes was replaced 
‘ it was straight and hard and seemed to say: “Don’t 
stem too far, gentlemen—not too far.” 
the Marcys felt that glance. Jim laughed immediately, an 
shere-clearing burst of fake merriment, designed to make 
j s were all a joke. 
el the bookkeeper,” he directed. “Simmons 
sn a route for you; and then you come in to me again, and 
re you the names of the men to see at all these places, and 
m something about ’em. _ iat p 
were do I find this here Mr. Simmons? inquired Charles. 
office-boy escorted Charles to Simmons desk, but meantime 
wer had summoned Simmons to Jim Marcy’s presence by 
¢ route, where the custodian of facts and figures was in- 
ed to consume all the time possible in making Mr. Ciem- 
wmiliar with the physical geography of the wheat district. 
vas because Joe Marcy was already closeted with a stenog- 
rr, and making a selective draft from his list of prominent 
S, was shooting short, pithy telegrams at each, inviting reply 
nse. 

ae while Jim was strategically killing more time 
primed Charles with human-element data for his trip, Joe 
eading messages. One thing astonished his thrifty nature 
y. None of these replies came collect. It seemed as if the 
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senders counted testifying for a former citizen of the Lone Star 
State a privilege for which they were willing to pay; and the 
gist of these communications, when stripped of the picturesque 
exuberance of the Texas literary style, was that Charles Clemens 
was a worthy young man of good lineage and considerable promise 
whose friends all wished him well. 

“It’s all right,” nodded Jim along about four o'clock, waving 
a sheaf of telegrams in his hand which Clemens was supposed not 
to see because his back was to the door—but which he did see 
because a framed photograph of a train of flour over Jim’s desk 
acted as a mirror. 

But the day in the office brought reassurance to the brothers 
in other ways. For one thing, it was astonishing how everybody 
in the place took to Charles. The brothers started out the day 
calling him Clemens; they finished it calling him Charley. Even 
the bookkeeper addressed him as Mr. Charles, while Marjorie 
Bryce, the auburn-haired and altogether charming stenographer, 
forgot her work and lifted dream-filled eyes whenever he came 
near. The next morning too, each Marcy, without taking his 
brother into his confidence, slipped down to the train to see 
Charles off. 

“I like the darned fellah,” apologized Jim, slightly embarrassed 
at being caught. 

“So do I,” admitted Joe, controlling surprise upon his own ac- 
count. ‘Guess we know a good live bird when we see one, what?” 

‘*S what we-do!” cackled Jim, slapping his brother on the 
back. They went to breakfast together and then proceeded to 
the office, where their behavior made it appear as if they had 
nothing to do but sit down and wait for word from Charles. 








oJ 





“It’s from him, and it’s dated Spokane. Listen to this! " And Joe read: 
“** Make no new contracts. Consider plans increase capacity all possible. 
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But with that ‘handsome, bland, convincing, sunshiny presence 
of yesterday gone, they had time to reflect in cold blood upon the 
rashness of. that which they had done, and to grow uncomfortable. 
The degree of this discomfort was increased by the fact that for 
two days there came no message at all from Charles. 

“Not much on the correspond!” grumbled Joe. 

The very next mail, however, brought a sheaf of warehouse re- 
ceipts and other memoranda of purchase, which showed that 
Charles had been reasonably busy, while the figures demonstrated 
that when he bought, he was more likely to shade the market than 
to go above it. The number of these receipts and memoranda of 
purchase increased surprisingly from day to day. 

“Gosh!” ejaculated Jim, beginning to glow (a rare experience). 
“He’s picked up more wheat in a week than I ever tied onto in a 
month.” 

“Bought it better, too—considering,” 
the figures. 

“Just as well, at least,” admitted Jim. 


vouchsafed Joe, studying 


NOTHER week went by with the enthusiasm of the 
brothers still climbing; and on the day that Charles was 
due to return, there came an assortment of odd and sundry pack- 
ages, all addressed to him and each from a different part of the 
country he had just been covering. These included, among other 
samples from the generous outpourings of nature in Montana, a 
box of late peaches and one of early apples, some baskets of grapes 
and a mess of mountain trout in ice enough to refrigerate a whale. 
“Looks like you’d been buying other things besides wheat,” com- 
mented Jim almost in disapproval as he watched Charles, coat off 
and silk shirt-sleeves rolled up, singing softly to himself as he 
ripped open boxes and passed fruit around till everybody in the 
plant clear down to the truckers must have had at least one grape 
or a bite of peach or apple. 

“Buy, nothin’!”” beamed Charles. 
Montana.” 

All this was rather incomprehensible to Jim, who had been 
accustomed to purchase wheat with faith in nothing but the buy- 
ing power of money—in consequence of which his deals often left 
a bad taste in the mouth and sometimes left a heritage of two 
or three lawsuits. 

All afternoon Clemens was downtown, hunting for things in 
stores, searching through catalogues and sending out merchandizing 
S. O. S.’s in various directions. The day following he was super- 
intending the shipping of a peculiar kind of monkey-wrench to 
one man, an auger for a well-boring machine to another, and a 
whole new windmill to a third; and to a fourth went a part for an 
out-of-date automobile, to obtain which Charles had ransacked 
half the garages and service-departments in town. 

About mid-afternoon of this second day, with both the Marcy 
brothers tagging him, the young man found time for some unhur- 
ried minutes in the stock of a small department-store while he 
searched for an unusual shade of worsted for the wife of a certain 
big farmer up the valley, in order that she might finish her knit- 
ting of a particular muffler for a particular sailor somewhere on 
the Atlantic. Jim Marcy had held in as long as possible. 

“But you can’t make a practice of wasting time doing all these 
things for people,” he broke out, exasperated. 

“Shucks!” blushed Charles, sensing the rebuke. “That time 
don’t amount to nothin’, Mr. Marcy. I just do it when I’m restin’. 
Besides, when I see a man off his horse, I just naturally got to 
lope by and see if I can do anything for him.” 

“How they come to tell you about wanting these things is what 
gets me!” confessed Jim. “I’ve made that trip for the last seven 
years, and I’m blessed if I ever found ’em wanting anything but 
money.” 

“Well, now, aint that funny?” observed Charles, honestly non- 
plused. 

“Besides,”—and Jim was critical again,—“I don’t see how you 
had any time left to buy wheat.” 

“Sho, now, Mistah Marcy!” objected Charles. ‘Buyin’ wheat 
don’t take no time at all, scarcely. “I just spend a couple of 
hours visitin’ with one of them big farmers, gettin’ acquainted 
with his family and lookin’ his stock over, and then maybe in the 
last few minutes, while I’m tellin’ him good-by, or he’s rushin’ 
me to catch a train, why, he comes round to pricin’ his wheat to 
me, and I take it—favor to him and favor to me, don’t you see?” 


“Mighty nice folks, heah in 


IM listened glumly. He did not see, and later expressed 

his doubts to his brother. 
“That’s the Texas in him,” decided Joe. “Just warms up to 
‘em by first intention. There’s none of that in our Cape Cod 


The Man Who So 


constitution.” 
out on selling.” 

“You can have him for just two weeks.” 
then I’ve got something else in mind.” cks,” agreed Jia 

“Two weeks is a plenty to decide whether [’| 
him back,” taunted Joe. 
isn’t wheat enough in the Valley to run us,” 

“Seems as if we ought to get that salary matter fixed 
he goes out,” reflected Jim. “He's going to prove 
valuable man for us, and he’s likely to reason it out oe 
ideas up.” % 

“Yes, we ought,” said Joe earnestly. But before the ty 
ers could get around to take the matter up with Charis 
his accustomed directness, had taken the matter up wih 
His face was pleasantly aglow with beaming Complaisange 
broached the subject. 

“Told you-all I was sort of ambidextrous in a busines 


And then he added: “I’m awfyl anroga 


1 ever Jet 


began with an amused light in his eyes. “And now that yell 


sort of got acquainted, ’pears to me I'd like to buy into 4 
ness. 

You could have knocked Joe Marcy down with a grain 
2 hard. 

“Just what I was afraid of,’ Jim’s startled eyes whim 
his brother’s. é 

Both men grew instantly stubborn. Give up a share? 
one shingle of this mill to a stranger, when their own bij 
it was still so precarious? Never! That was their first p 
But they had other reactions, and in the meantime Jim 
stalled. 

“I’m afraid we couldn’t take care of you in that wa 
ley,” he-hemmed. “The old man sits pretty tight. ky 
last year that he let me and Joe have a hundred shares ex 
he made us put up cash for every dollar of it—ten thous 
lars apiece.” 


HARLES, as frequently, was absorbed in rollingg 

rette,—not that he was a heavy smoker, butt 

cigarette was a sort of graceful gesture with him—and hlj 

politely to Jim’s objection, but without much show of com 

“But we'll see what we can do,” volunteered Joe, mk 

how anxious by this air of indifference on the young ma 
“How much money have you to invest, Clemens?” 

“Bout sixty-five hundred,” Charles remarked reflective) 

“That would get you sixty-five shares,” calculated Jim, 
ready to be reconciled, since the amount was no more, 
the old man would let you in.” 

But Charles shook his head—decisively. His eyes wet 
with the task of his fingers at the time, but it seemed ail 
that headshake he shook himself right out of the employa 
concerns of the Adams Milling Company. 

“I wouldn’t scarcely feel like throwin’ myself in, get 


unless I was on an even footin’ with you-all as to stock-l 


Charles announced. 
An even footing? Worse and worse! aa 
“What do you say, Joe?” inquired Jim, temporarily pas 
buck, as they say sometimes both in Texas and Montana 
Joe went to bat at once by inquiring bluntly: “Hows 
expect to pay for one hundred shares if you've only got® 
hundred dollars?” Re 
“I can live tol’able cheap,” reflected Charles, wetting 
bland red tongue the lip of the cigarette wrapper and oi 
the roll. “Suppose you-all let me draw out two hundred7§ 
I'll let my salary for a year pay out on the balance. 
Jim Marcy made figures on the edge of a desk blotter, 
long lip curled unpleasantly. 
“That’s allowing you fifty-nine hundred dollars 4} 
your services,” he reported, and there was an unpleasant no 
voice. 
“About that,” confessed Charles, 
made swift calculations. i 
“We only draw four thousand apiece, 


as with a shuttered 4 


suggested Joe. 


Charles became absorbed in his smoking, lids “_ 
a mask, his manner an ultimatum. Joe Marcy i ; 
e selling 


“T’d like to see how you come out ont 
objected weakly, “before we agree to pay you 4 
we get ourselves.” 

“When you get me sellin’, it’s goin’ to be powerfi 
stop,” intimated Charles. “ ’Pears to me like We 
fix this thing up now, or else turn in our horses. al 

This was an ultimatum in so many words, and J 
unobjectionable ultimatum ever delivered. 


alary vee 
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ji Marcy thought he saw a possible way around the ulti- 
1m 


“] see your point, Charley,” he conceded. “We like your am- 


eciate the compliment of your wanting to be 








y e appr + ei =" 
r: a Te het of course the final say isn’t ours. We'll agree to 
| Mr Adams in here this afternoon and we'll take it up with 


mend it, and let you know what he says before 






We'll recom 
”n 

"Perfectly satisfactory, gentlemen,” declared Charles with an 

mansive wave Of the hand, 






blustered. 
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They brought Charles in, smiling and holding out his hand. 
“Howdy, Mist’ Adams!” he said. 

The old fellow reached for the outstretched hand like a drown- 
ing man for a life-preserver, and then he turned upon the aston- 
ished brothers. 

“Oh, him? Why in Sam Hill didn’t you say it was him?” And 
then he was at Charles again. “Looky here, you young dude!” he 
“Why didn’t you say you was working for us? And 
don’t you forget to tell old Hi Ellis, the next time you see him, 








4 then he went out to talk 
» the head miller, for his 
bctical brain was beginning 
develop an intelligent cu- 
ity regarding the details of 
wt manufacture. as 
“The old man’ll break it off 
to him,” speculated Joe, a 
ta, exultantly but also a 
ie apprehensively. 

“We must look out that he 
mit,” warned Jim. “We've 
i to hold this bird.” 
re? “Sure, we've got to hold 
n bolle,” assented Joc. 
irst mill They lured Zachariah in 
, Jin Mom the fascinations of his 

al principality, the Y-Six 
; way, liManch, by means of a tele- 
It vane message so discreetly 
es callmmorded that it expressed ur- 
housalmency without betraying de- 
ils, Driven at his usual 
eakneck pace by a Polack 
ho was half cowboy and half 
gufieur, Zachariah appeared 
the office wearing a dis- 
ful linen duster which he 
mediately stripped off, re- 
baling the old man’s idea of 
business suit—one tan linen 
irt with attached collar, and 
pair of belted, colorless 
veralls the bottoms of which 
ere thrust into boots elabo- 
y and scrollfully stitched 
to the tops, and furbished 
5 to the heels with a pair 
silver spurs. 
The shirt was tieless and 
pen at the throat, exposing 
seamed and parboiled neck; 
florid skin of the face, 
y pasimeplotched and mottled, 
ana. M™pretched tight over bones and 
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How amrinkling in the hollows, pro- 
got siigmmaimed one who had lived his 

ee in the wide, wide open, 
ting Wagmmere Nature's caress was 
d commmmpmetimes far from gentle. 


ired plume The old man stormed at the 
" others for taking him away 
ter, arom his ranch on such short 
of oo ag listened to their 
position with amazement 
Md freshly kindling scorn. 

‘And this young feller, with no more references than the way 
tolls a cigarette and a half-dozen telegrams from Texas, where 
ope lie the easiest and the politest of any place in the world, 
; “yap one day, and you send him out to buy wheat the next; 
- tg weeks more you want me to sell him a piece of the 
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i but Mr. Adams,” argued Jim, made brash by the necessity 

a ending his own judgment, “there isn’t a particle of doubt 
| the man. There can’t be. He’s genuineness itself.” 

$ perfectly true, Mr. Adams,” seconded Joe. 

i h snorted contemptuously; he thumped the desk and 

pressed himself in loud, peeved tones. 

: it! _ he exploded. ‘Let me see this here young 
roti in two minutes whether he’s got free-millin’ 
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“Didn't leave nothin’, I suppose?” queried the old man presently. “Nothin’ but a daughter, suh!” 








that I’m sure much obliged for the pheasant-eggs.” Once more 
he was turning to the surprised Jim and Joe to explain: “I been 
tryin’ all over Montana and clear into Washington to get some 
pheasant-eggs to set. Couldn’t get ’em for money, and finally old 
Hi Ellis dug ’em up for love and sends ’em in by this hustlin’ 
young thoroughbred that you boys are daffy about. But Char- 
ley! Why in the world didn’t you tell me then that you was 
workin’ for us?” 

“Sho!” stammered Charles, who was always embarrassed by 
appreciation and now was actually blushing at such effusive grati- 
tude. “There wasn’t no use of tellin’; I just done that as a favor 
to Mr. Ellis.” 

“But why aint you been out to see me any more? I got two 
fine litters of pigs to show you since you was there. The alfalfa’s 
doin’ fine; the calves are doin’ fine; (Continued on page 118) 






































































































Irs the naturalest thing in the world for you to assume, right off, 
that you know just what this story is about—but you don’t. 


Your 


first surprise will come when you get into it, but the biggest at the end. 








“What has happened?” 
said Mrs. Cray. ‘Tell 


us—tell us at once.” 


NEWT stands five feet two in small square-toed 

shoes. He writes a large signature with a flour- 

e ish, so that it, like the handwriting of most men 

who have to bear through life the responsibility of being under- 

sized, appears to say: “I may be small, but physical dimensions 
are no measure of my self-assertiveness and force.’ 

Probably no man has ever reached the standing of E. Newt 
as an appraiser of precious stones. For twenty years as his 
reputation grew, as more deaths of bankers’ wives and the widows 
of industrial and railroad kings took concentrated fortunes in col- 
lored sparkles off a wrinkled neck and put them upon girlish 
throats, as more tiaras, necklaces, bracelets, rings and pendants 
fell into the hands of executors who must determine values, as 
more wives suspicious of the genuineness of gifts from compro- 
mised husbands sought truth from his thin lips, Newt’s profession 
increased its income. Did he therefore enlarge his office—a hole 
in the wall of a second-story hallway in the jewelry district? 
Not at all! He removed to another part of New York. 

Like a fugitive from success, Newt took his safe, his black- 
walnut desk, his steel engraving of a very stiff and rather lopsided 
Alexander Hamilton, and hid as if to dare those who wished to 
pay him a fee for squinting through a glass at a necklace to de- 
cide whether or not all the stones had come from one mine in 
far Turkestan, to find him. They, with their anxious faces, found 
him; they found and uncovered the same little man, who him- 
self wore no expression other than that of kindliness, and no orna- 
ment other than a gold watch-fob with a glass front and a glass 
back to show a lock of Adeline Newt’s hair, clipped from her 
golden surplus in 1872, four years before she, as Newt says, “left 
me for a time.” 

Some months ago he retired from business. He took his safe 
to his house, around which New York wholesale houses have 
grown up like coarse vegetables so that his meek residence is 
something painfully suggestive of a gone age and crouches like 
a gray mouse dying among a herd of red, white and vellow ele- 
phants. Around this safe he built a brick vault where once there 
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had been a marble fireplace, A 
result of this retirement wih 
safe—though it is fair to say 
in part the result may be due tod 
war’s hardships, he has done m 


highly paid appraisals than ever i 


fore in his whole highly paid career. 


Some one has said that he is a closed catalogue of the siti 


tons in the closets of the rich, the mighty and the fallen. 
secrets of the box-holders are his. “By their jewels yea 
know them,” he says himself, and with a sigh he falls ws 
ing at a daguerreotype of his grandfather, who took a cm 
from New York to Hongkong in ninety days. So he sits ™ 
the morning newspaper in his narrow lap, his little wrinkled} 
spread over the latest news, reflecting upon the past. ...-. 

E. Newt—was it a month ago or more?—stooped down # 
crossed the room and picked up from the ancient carpet 
its entwined roses, a pin. The pin he inserted into the lap 
his coat, squinting down with one eye. Then he opened the 
and took out from its deep recesses a square mahogany box 

“TI was going to show you this,” he said, putting the inp 
sive little case upon the table. “In 1848 it sold for twealy 
thousand good dollars.” 

He blew his nose, wiped his spectacles. 

“I suppose some one has weltered in their own blood beet 
of ownership of this. Old stones of real value must nave @™ 





FR i ° . {Di 
yarn to spin of knife-thrusts in strange lands. But 7 
leads to another. So first I wish to ask if you have ever 
of the Boroni emerald. That is an old story with a net 


And 


ter, written in the year 1918 and just concluded. 
Newt said: 


He was before yout® 


OU never saw Jessup Cray. ; Eby 
up of angles like a 


He was lean and all made ing! he wf 
mechanism. I never looked at him without thinking oy en 
be collapsed and put in a traveling bag. Wall Street a 
but not even Wall Street knew him well. He was $0 — 
canny that he never spoke even to his club friends 2) 
Michelson the great art-collector in those old New . 
of the money he had or how he got it. I suppose tt ye. 
that he inserted his ‘sharp, insinuating proboscis into be 
development of the country and as a gambling, SecI®® 5 
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ortune out of his — 
i ith the men who 
rs: “ay themselves called 
“cptinent-builders sg 
Jessup ‘in later years was a lav- 
ish spender. He came from peo- 
le who were accustomed to have 
nothing and probably made des- 
rate attempts to save on that. 
There must have been generations 
of longing and yearning for the 
bing called social position in 
Cray's family, and many a heart- 
be in. the family handed down 
from defeated father to hopeful 
on, Jessup found the way out of 
this family misery, and when he 
felt the full sunlight of big wealth 
it his back, he proceeded to ex- 
press in a noticeable way the abil- 
ity to make a showing and take a 
place with that part of mankind 
ithat doesn’t have to keep expense- 





drew his f 






ks. 

He was shrewd enough to do it 
ell, He bought less unauthentic 
masterpieces than most of them 
buy; he kept his luxuries within 
he circle of moral propriety; he 
did things well. I can remember 
hat Jessup Cray’s livery was as 
legant as any in the city, and 
hose were the days when more 
subtle taste can be expressed in 
ehicles and matched pairs and 
he bearing and faces of coach- 
men, than ever can be expressed 
hrough a limousine. 

It was Cray who brought the 
Boroni emerald to this country. 
He sent me to Europe to pass 
pon it nearly forty years ago, 
nd I met the owner of the Boroni 
nthe old De Gardi Hotel in Paris, 
ogether with the brokers who had 
brought about the sale. It was I 
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She panted a bit. because she 
had been obliged to sway herself 
right and left up my narrow front 
steps and trundle herself into my 
room, but there was a certain 
mastery of will and strength of 
personality about her which gave 
her weight dignity, and I have 
heard, that men in a ballroom 
would leave a beautiful woman if 
she looked their way. As for my- 
self I always saw beneath the sur- 
face of her large blue frank eyes 
a trace of craftiness, and I no- 
ticed that the expression in these 
eyes never followed the meaning 
of the words upon her lips, and 
that is.a sign of one of the hu- 
man beings who can think with 
two ends of a brain at one time. 

She opened up a silk-beaded 
Italian purse she carried, and 
rolled out of its mouth onto my 
table a great pear-shaped green 
crystal which flashed and sparkled. 

“There is the Boroni,” she said. 

“It is not for sale!” I exclaimed, 
for I knew there was no need for 
money in the Cray family. 

“Not at all,” she answered. 
“But I went up to the safety-de- 
posit vault yesterday and took it 
out. I was preparing to wear it 
at the opera. This morning I be- 
gan to think about it. Of, course 
only Halsey and I have keys to 
the safety-deposit box. Halsey is 
my son, and unless he comes back 
from college much more of a fool 
than he was when he left my in- 
fluence, he will never take it out 
and give it away or sell it. You 
have seen my son, Mr. Newt?” 

“He was an unusually handsome 
boy,’ I said. “A young Apollo.” 

“He has grown thinner,” she an- 


tho shaved the price for Cray “T've been to see her,” said the girl. swered, as if it were her idea that 


ome eighteen thousand dollars, 
m neatly half the asking-price, because I knew that the owner, 
ho was a black-skinned half-brother of the Bey of Tangiers, was 
m need of the money, and because I urged that the Boroni 
ae even though it was a unique jewel, was, after all, im- 
perfect. 
The Boroni has an obscure history. Sometime in the eighteenth 
eatury, 4 court favorite in France sent it to Amsterdam for 
eculting according to her whim. So now it is a pear-shaped af- 
air cut into facets near the narrow end, but rounded and polished 
here it swells out to its greatest bulk. It must have come from 
he Urals. There is an obscure imperfection or series of faults 
nd flaws In its crystallization, and this causes it when held in 
~~ lights to take on a peculiar expression. A shadow seems 
o come Over it suddenly, and as suddenly disappear. But un- 
one is on the lookout for this, it may never be noticed, and 
ation = Jessup Cray never saw it until I drew it to his at- 
<a ugengel adel he laughed then and played with 
an old “sia _ a child with a newly discovered performance 
f the ee efore he died, he may have forgotten the trick 
a oo after all, he bought it principally for the chatter it 
tly dchnded bie the inner circle of New York, which had 
Wvenue where th os He died in his brownstone place on Fifth 
ire. Pheum € Pompton Building now towers above the church 
rouble § onia got him, and New York forgot him. So much 
f tor so little gain! 

ae Peroni emerald he left behind him a trouble-maker! 
ia S€ it was ten or more years after be had gone, and not 
here peeegdin when Mrs. Cray came into this very room 
ng that sl ting. I never saw that woman without think- 
f dane 2S like a shaven Buddha with skirts. She was a 
‘1 Stiugness of her during Cray’s life could in no 


sure equal the smugnes a 
the head of the coiy of her after he had gone and she 











Apollo was a little too plump for 
one who was the sole heir of Jessup Cray. 

“Well,” I said. 

“Simply this,’ the old dowager went on. “I considered the 
risk of theft. I have heard enough of women who protect them- 
selves by having duplicates of their famous stones—duplicates 
made of glass. For my part I never liked the idea. But Mr. 
Newt, mark what I say to you now.” 

“Yés, Mrs. Cray,” I said. 

“T have intuition, Mr. Newt. Last night as I held the Boroni 
in my hand after I had unscrewed the setting, I had a distinct 
sense of terror come over me. You know Mr. Cray had always 
teld me that the Boroni emerald had strange properties. It gave 
warning to its owners before its loss. Perhaps you will be as- 
tonished that a woman of my type could entertain such belief. 
But in addition to that I have intuition of my own. I had a dis- 
tinct warning. Therefore—” 

At that she paused, and pointed to the stone on my table. 

“T want an exact duplicate made of the Boroni,” she said. “I 
want you to take the Boroni and return it to me with the duplicate 
as soon as it is made. [I shall feel safer if the Boroni itself never 
leaves the safety-deposit box. I confess I am superstitious about 
it. I feel that if it ever got out of the possession of the family, 
the Cray luck would go with it, and we should drift into 
ruin.” 

“God forbid, Mrs. Cray!” I said to her. “Of course for my 
eyes there could be no duplicate of the Boroni. The Boroni is 
more of an emerald with the full emerald character and personality 
and whims than any other emerald that I have ever set eyes on. 
But I have good cause to believe that other eyes are not like 
mine, and that I can reproduce the Boroni so that it will be hard 
for you to tell which is the real and which is the imitation.” 

“IT thank you, Mr. Newt,” she said. “You will say-nothing of 
this to anyone. You will not mention my superstition.” And with 
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the sublime rudeness of those who have studied the science of 
impoliteness, she turned her back on me. 


WENTY days later I took the two stones—the one she had 

brought me and the pretender stone—to the Cray house 

and put-them both into her own hands. I saw nothing at that time 

which gave me a hint of the grave trouble which was to follow. I 

remember that I went uptown and came back in a blinding snow- 

storm, and it would take something of the Boroni importance to 
make me do that. 

I say I saw nothing, and that is accurate. I did, however, meet, 
as if fate had designed for me to see the inner mechanism of its 
workings, Miss Nancy Taliford. After I came back to my own 
home, a reference to the social register was enough to recall to 
me the whole Taliford family. In fact, my memory has gone a 
bit weary in the last few years, and I was a trifle upset when I 
found that her father was Dan Taliford, the banker who brought 
the Elsmere collection of pink and black pearls to me for a valua- 
tion half a generation ago. The Talifords were bloods. They had 
a background of several successions of sons who were true to 
type. They were accepted everywhere as entitled to the inner 
circle of our old New York society—by their birthright. 

Nancy Taliford was like the Taliford women. She was a some- 
what diminutive young girl whose smallness of figure and features 
served to emphasize—if you understand what I mean—the per- 
fection of proportions and modeling. She sparkled. Just an old 
man’s glance was enough to see that she was five feet of the 
most excellent stuffeof which human beings are ever made, and 
that in it there was mischief, vivacity and tenderness and the 
perverseness which sometimes hides behind all these. 

Mrs. Cray, no doubt, introduced me to the girl because she 
had a triumph of which she could not boast in her own set. 

She drew me to one side as I was leaving and hunting for my 
coat in the abominable marble-tiled and gloomy and morose and 
elegant hall—although it always seemed to me like the foyer of a 
deserted imperial theater. She drew me to one side and said: 

“My son—and her.” 

I knew of course what she meant. She meant that Halsey 
Cray had been manipulated toward Nancy Taliford. 

Then she said: “She—” 

“Yes?” I said. 

“is madly in love with him, and the Talifords never love but 
once. They love till death and beyond. So it is only a matter of 
announcement. Of course the Talifords must decide that mo- 


ment.” 
She was drunk with her victory. A match with the Talifords! 


That was it. 

“Mr. Newt,” she said, clenching her fat, ambitious hands, “you 
knew my husband Jessup Cray. If he is looking down upon us, 
he will see that his wife has finished the structure which he began, 
because the right alliance for his son would be the capstone of 
all his efforts and his struggles. I guess the world thought it was 
all easy and smooth for him. Only I, his wife, knew of the 
nights he could not sleep, and paced the floor planning and schem- 
ing. I have no one to talk to now, Mr. Newt. You were an old 
friend of his, and you brought him the Boroni emerald, and it 
is the Crays’ luck—as long as we can keep it.” 

“But what can you fear, Mrs. Cray?” I asked her. “Bless me, 
what can come to harm?” 

“Tt’s the natures of the two—the boy and the girl,” she said, 
lowering her voice. ‘Nancy is spirited and mischievous. Hal- 
sey, my son, is a fine young man, but he is only twenty-two, and 
though you’d never suspect it, he is sensitive beneath his exterior. 
He is sensitive, impulsive and not used to the fine torture which 
Nancy can and does apply in spite of her deep love for him. Do 
you see? I fear that at last she will overstrain his pride and pa- 
tience. And then—because he is just like his father—Heaven only 
knows what Halsey will do.” 

I tried to reassure her, but I suppose I did it awkwardly, be- 
cause she closed up suddenly, and the double-thought expression 
came into her blue eyes and around her large flexible mouth. 


REMEMBERED every word she had said when the scan- 

dal began to throw its shadow; perhaps it was because I 
did not have to carry her words in my old memory for long before 
the thing got hot again. And when I think of the fears she poured 
into my ear, I wonder whether she did not know more about the 
inner character and secret life of her husband who was Halsey’s 
father, than the rest of the world who thought of him only as a 
cold, angular conspirator. I tel! you it is the wives who know. 
They can tell what to look for in their sons. 
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I did not know that it would be so soon that I was qq 
Cray again. ; 

The second time that I saw her, I sy a 
warning of her mood, because of the way a ye 
was weighing out one by one a handful of diamonds 
been plucked from their settings by some thief and fy 
me by the police for an opinion as to whether they werei 
from the Bottsworth necklace. I knew at once that = 
tress and desperation in the air, before my hous 
open my door and showed Emma Cray into this room a 

She had not changed as far as the casual glance wa 
She was the same smug, ambitious and satisfied wi 
great Jessup. She was still the trundling dowager @ 
appearance, and she nodded at me in her rude, superior§ 
I have my eyes. They are as good as ever. ¥ 


HE sat down deliberately in that chair with) 
arms, and folded her hands in the black sik@ 
The day was hot—an early spring burst of heat, bub 
was cool as marble, as if ice had formed within her hear 
There was ice in her voice: she said: a 
“The Boroni Emerald has passed out of the Cra 
I suppose she saw me rise, because she held out hee 
trying to command me to be still. a 
“Yes, Mr. Newt, the Boroni emerald is no longer oup 
she said. “A 
“And who—” I began. i 34 
“The owner of the Boroni?” she said, pressing her 
“The owner of the Boroni is Dora de Vonner.” “g 
“Dora de Vonner!” I said. “How did she come in 
of the Boroni?” d 
“By gift,” said Jessup Cray’s widow. “My son 
gave it to her.” 
“And who is Dora—” I began. a 
“Dora de Vonner,” she said, “the dancer. Born indi 
say. Brought to New York—out of the gutter. Ifim 
it can be. Not immoral, not colorful enough to be @y 
of dash and completeness. Just a common story, jise 
story. Halsey Cray and a girl who came out of thes 
a yellow-haired creature, who dances like a nymph and 
a servant, no doubt—a person.” q 
I sat down again. 
“Oh, she is quite famous,” said Mrs. Cray witha 
“T know,” I said, “—a dancer.” ’ 
“Her photograph—you will see it in the magazines= 
boards.” le 
“And she’s trapped your son?” ‘3 
“Not trapped,” said she. “There was one week, Dem 
natural infatuation. It always seems to us unaccouml 
twenty-two—” a 
She was talking as a parent talks. 8 
“This yellow-haired person is old enough to be i 
she’s twenty-seven,” she went on. “Skill in weaving i 
her stock in trade, of course. But it would not Davey 
if Nancy Taliford had not—” Z 
“It happened as you feared, Mrs. Cray?” I asked 
“Exactly.” x 
She began to arrange the folds in her black skirt 
“I would not have to tell you if it weren’t for thew 
erald,” she said after a while. ‘But it came about just 
it might. Nancy was going to Pinehurst with her tm 
made a point of having a quarrel with Halsey. He nev 
what to do when that happens. He acts dumfoundet 
his father used to do. No knowledge of women. ‘NO 
the perverse mood of a woman is having its run. Just 
stupid stare of being dumfounded, and then—” BS 
“Well?” said I. “What then?” _ 
“Then—the explosion,” she said. “I know what itm 
Halsey got ready to explode. He refused to go to tig) 
say good-by to Nancy. She wrote him a note from U6 
wish you could see it—the letter of a naughty, misciie 
As I say, that was the last straw. Halsey—usually 
so simple, so restrained—bang!” 
“Bang?” said I. wy 
“Yes, in a sense,” she said. “A combination of Crem 
Cocktails at the club, the theater at nine, the desperate™ 
sensitive boy. Then this creature danced out onto the 
as near as I can find out, she saw Halsey over the foothigt 
a handsome, distinguished youth—and she made love to Bi 
dances something they call ‘The Daffodil and the Wind. 
comes her hair at the end. Oh, I’ve been myself to Se 9% 
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“Mr. Newt, mark what I say to you now. . . . . Last ni 
my hand,-I had a distinct sense cf terror come over r: 





ht as I held the Boroni in 
I had a distinct warning.” 
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comes her yellow hair, and she covers herself with it as she 
crouches close to the floor at the end. And she peeped out through 
{two strands, and laughed, and—” : 

“And what?” I said, fearing she would not go on. 

“The hussy!” Mrs. Cray said. “She has green eyes! 
winked!” 

“Bless my soul!” said I. 

“Green eyes!” said Mrs. Cray, almost grinding her teeth. “They 
are about the color of the Boroni—dark green eyes—emerald eyes. 
I am not a superstitious woman, but it is just as if fate had sent 
these green emerald-lighted eyes as a means to get the Boroni from 
the Crays. What do I care for the money? Nothing. But when 
Dora de Vonner winked that day, she knew who Halsey was. 
They can argue as much as they please, but I know that in her 
scheming head there was the knowledge that Halsey could give 
her the Boroni if he chose. She winked—a forty-thousand-dollar 
wink!” 

“And he gave her the Boroni?” 

“He did not,” said Mrs. Cray angrily. 
to keep for a little while. He trusted her. 

“There is no scandal?” I asked. 

“None,” she said, “absolutely none. Halsey treated her as he 
would have treated Nancy. He had exploded. He was all to pieces! 
He was ready to contract this infatuation just as a run-down con- 
stitution is ready for pneumonia. But he kept this infatuation 
for this designing woman on a high plane.” 

I got up and shut that window there, and I said: “There is no 
one who knows?” 

“Nancy knows,” she said. “Halsey told her. For myself, I can 
see no reason for such a confession. He had nothing really to 
confess. And if Nancy in her distress told her father, it would 
mean an end of my hopes for these two young people.” 

“And she, Nancy Taliford, how does she take it?” I asked. 

“At first she was broken-hearted, and then a most surprising 
thing happened. You would think to watch her behavior that she 
was the one who was at fault—as of course she is! She is a dif- 
ferent person. She is taking no more chances with her perverse 
moods. In their trouble the two—Halsey and Nancy—have been 
brought closer together than ever.” 

“So all is going nicely.” 

“Nicely! Nicely!” Emma Cray burst out. “Nothing of the 
kind. Why do you suppose I came here? Why, I'll tell you. 
Dora de Vonner has threatened to have her press-agent publish 
the fact that she has the famous Boroni emerald! She threatens 
to wear it in her performances! She means to leave it to the Cray 
family to explain how the Boroni left our possession. That is 
why I came.” 

“To me?” 

“Ves. I want to know the present value of the stone. This 
yellow-haired creature says it is for sale to me at fifty thousand.” 

1 said to Mrs. Cray: “It is nine thousand too much.” 

“I’m going to pay it,” she said after a moment of thought. “I 
am going to see this De Vonner woman face to face. I shall trust 
no lawyer, no detective. I shall handle this myself—meet this 
actress, this little vulgar fool, myself! When I am through with 
her, she will realize that there is a wide difference in our wits and 
in our power.” 

She stiffened her neck as she said this, with a jar which set the 
jet ornaments on her hat trembling and clicking together. Then 
she rose and trundled out. 


She 


“He just gave it to her 
It matched her eyes.” 


HE came back in the late afternoon. A hurdy-gurdy was 
playing one of these war-songs outside, and I noticed it 

was still light at six o’clock, and I thought: “Well, summer is 
almost here again.” 

Mrs. Cray was herself once more. I knew at once from that 
assured, insolent manner that she had been victorious. 

“Mr. Newt,” she said to me, “I came back to say that which I 
. forgot to say this morning. 
You will speak nothing 
of this affair to any- 

one.” 
|| She gave this as a com- 
mand, and I had reasons of 
my own for not answering 
her. She was satisfied. She 
',had spoken in a manner 
which she had considered 
queenly; she required noth- 
ing more. 

“Well?” I said. 


The $40,000" 


with its old Italian fp 


She looked down at her silk purse, 
work design. 

“I suppose it is only courtesy for me to tell yoy” : 
haye the Boroni rfawdS with ae cil you,” she sid 1 

“Did the young woman take your check 
dollars?” I asked, ’ K for fifty thou 

Mrs. Cray patted the back of one of her hands with th 

. e 
tip of the other. She was excellently pleased with herself 
pleased that it oozed out through every pore in her skin te 
colated through her usual shell; it seeped out through the 
sions of a face that any. poker-player usually might eny 

“No, Mr. Newt,” she said. . % 

“She gave it up!” 

“No, Mr. Newt,” she said again. _“T must tell you about thy 
young minx. I saw her in her boudoir at her hotel. That was 
battleground, one might say, and because of the difference aa 
social position, you see that the advantage was decidedly wi 
her. I confess she is an attractive person—her exterior, She ls 
a little like—like spring. But her heart is black as night, J a 
used to reading people. I read her like a book.” : 

“Like a book,” said I. 

“Like a book,” said Emma Cray. “I accused her, T said tha 
she had not possession of the Boroni. I challenged her. I want 
to be sure that she had not disposed of it or placed its control i 
some other hands. And my device was successful. She turned rej 
to her eyes with anger. And she brought the Boroni emerald 
and put it in front of me.” 

Mrs. Cray sniffed. 

“The audacity of the creature!” she said. “In front of myom 
nose! And she did exactly as I supposed she would do, ki 
the usual device of one who tries to force an outrageous pre 
_ refused fifty thousand! She said that the Boroni was not ig 
sale! 

Jessup Cray’s widow drew in a long breath as if she were pox 
to play at being a captive balloon; she waited for me to ask. Se 
saw that she had whetted my curiosity; she wanted to play wit 
my curiosity as a cat plays with a mouse. She bloated up wih 
her triumph and waited. I said nothing. I remember the huniy 
gurdy stopped playing and that we could hear the ferry whistls 
on the River. 

“I had offered her a price—her price, as I understood it. Tk 
future of the family was at stake, and I played fair with ths 
drossy-haired hussy. I offered her fifty thousand—in cash, min 
you, for that green stone lying on the boudoir table under my nos 
It was the Crays’ luck, that stone, and now fate had fixed it» 
that in her hands it could be the Crays’ undoing. I offered t 
pay. She refused. It was part of her game to refuse, to baitm 
and tantalize me to my very face. Such audacity!” 

“Mrs. Cray!” said I. 

“She did not estimate me correctly,” said Halsey’s mother, ‘1 
would never stoop to her methods unless driven to do it. But st 
what was at stake! I owe it to you to explain. I met her athe 
own game. I fought. fire with fire.” 

She stopped short and reached into her beaded silk purse. 

“You see I had my duplicate of the Boroni emerald with m 
It was the one you had made for me,” she said. “As I talked 
her, I had taken it out and held it in my hand under a fold @ 
my dress. It was cool, but not cold like the true stone, which W# 
on the table before us.” 

“And then—” 

Mrs. Cray showed on her face the kind of viciousness which 
lies on the bottom of most of us and can be stirred up with a lag 
enough stick. 

“Then I knocked over a Bohemian glass vase filled with mage’ 
rosebuds. I tell you, there was a scattering of flower-petals am 
water and broken bits of white glass. And as she sprang forwa 
too late to stop the damage— Well, I exchanged my imitate 
Boroni for the real one. She knows nothing. The expression ® 

my face was a pete 
blank. But here m @ 
hand — now — there is i 
Boroni emerald!” 

I took the stone she bal 
held out to me. The 
was not good. Dusk 
come, but with my lens iit 
tened to my eye, I toa 
thing to the window 
looked at it. 

“Mrs. Cray,” I 
(Continued om poge 
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No young American novelist of our day 
has, in so short a time, achieved more popular 


acclaim for the excellence of her work than 
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an sumé of the preceding installments With a huge live snake. At precisely the same hour, she learned 


afterward, Pendragon was stricken with a curious paralysis. In 
spite of herself Ruth could not help connecting the two facts; 


4 IS is the story of nineteen-year-old Ruth Mayfield, and she confided the matter to Terry Riordan. Terry was too 
: who went to New York to study art and learned hard-headed to share Ruth’s fears. 


ut see many other things. It is also the story of Gloria 


oe 


at be field, Ruth’s wonderful aunt, a beautiful woman and a fine 
: Hess, whose career had been thwarted because she was too tall; CHAPTER VIII 
Gal Professor Pendragon, her former husband and a distinguished ; 
edt rey of George, her strange Hindu servant, whose subtle LORIA had finished her motion-picture contract and 
old e magic proved so unexpected an influence upon the prog- was relaxing. Ruth had just come home from the 
ree 0, ‘vents; of Terry Riordan, Gloria’s playwright friend and League and found Gloria, Terry, Billie Irwin, 
; idant; and of divers other interesting people. Prince Aglipogue and Angela Peyton-Russell at the house. 

ft an orphan upon the death of her mother, Ruth followed It was the first time Ruth had seen Prince Aglipogue, though 


which Seb gn her mother’s wish and went to live with her father’s apparently he was on the most congenial and intimate terms of 
jong ie ee oe Gloria Mayfield. Ruth found her actress-aunt friendship with Gloria. He was at the piano now, accompany- 

pda ig house in New York with a colored cook and the _ ing himself, while he sang in Italian. He had glossy black eyes, 
eat Hy at . Gloria took a fancy to Ruth and invited her to glossy red lips, glossy black hair, smooth, glossy cheeks and what 
5 atl Mg ome while she was beginning her studies at the art Terry described as a grand-opera figure. He was a Roumanian, 

Ruth f : and he sang magnificently, was a passable pianist and a really good 
tation ae eee @ strange one. Gloria had a consider- violinist. ; 
00 O MBy suited to b fe ambition constantly spurred her to seek a Of course, Ruth did not immediately learn all the foregoing 
eriet tabi €r limitations. Meanwhile her restless spirit and details about Prince Aglipogue, whom Gloria called Aggie and the 
» BY is Pitable temper kept a constant stream of guests in the others called Prince; her information came in scraps gathered from 
is the Ruth’s tudi the conversation. She had slipped quietly into the room while 

: ant €s at the art-school progressed indifferently, although Prince Aglipogue was singing, and was introduced to him when 
¢ hal Hine: a of stage-folk won her notice. A fellow-student he had finished. He bowed with surprising depth and grace for 
, m3 cot y obtained for her a guest-card to an art-exhibition a man with no waist-line to speak of, and regarded her out of his 
ie, feet Hamed Pendragon. When she showed the card to glossy black eyes. He spoke entirely without accent, but con- 

’ aunt was much perturbed. Pendragon was her first structed his sentences curiously, Ruth thought. 



















ik te hc nei “< explained, the only man she had ever cared for As always when there were many people, Ruth did not talk but 

' amit ore d Married and divorced two others and “might listened. Mrs. Peyton-Russell had come to talk over with Gloria 
Ruth met Pend, again to-morrow!” the details of her Christmas party. . P 

not tatttion agon and liked him; but at Gloria’s request she “T don’t know whom to have,” Angela complained. “Of course, 

; hf her relationship to his former wife. Later Ruth there are dozens of people I could ask, but I wanted this to be 





In his bas 


ement room practicing weird incantations’ just our little circle—no swank, no society people—just friends.” 
1919, by The Red 


Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 






“Tell me what to do, Ruth,” said Terry. ‘“‘I'll do anything for you. I don’t understand 
all this talk about black magic, but whatever you want dorie, you.can depend on me.” 
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ned to mind this remark. George had come in with 

‘3 the Prince was engaged in the, to Ruth, alarm- 
Sof drinking whisky and soda and eating cake. Wit- 

Sholic consumption of refreshment, she could easily 

“an invitation to any party under any circumstances 
Sicome to him. af hi 

Mo come up on the Friday-night train,” pursued An- 
meet you at North Adams. You must be sure and 
ay because it’s a twenty-mile drive through the hills, 

rel be robes in the sleigh, one can’t have too much.” 
mind me of Russia,” said the Prince. : 
Be sure to bring your violin and some music,” said 
ipogue assented carelessly. 
ibe sure to have some clever stories, Mr. Riordan.” 
everyone would have to pay for his entertainment. 
med if she would be expected to draw. 
Shest part of the entertainment is to be a secret.” 
at isn’t to most of them,” said Gloria. “Profes- 
Went the better of George’s discretion, and he told 


. £ 
ey 


Mferry told Ruth.” 


me” asked the Prince, evidently fearing a rival attrac- 


® explained Gloria. “He used to be a music-hall 
She's going to do his tricks for us.” 
Mince Aglipogue shrugged his fat shoulders. 
Sithe so scornful when you've seen him. He was one 
sand if he hasn’t forgotten, he’ll astonish you. George 
d he doesn’t need.a lot of props to work with.” 
working here as your—as your butler?” 
fe. as my butler and footman; and he'll be cook and 
Mim afraid, for Amy has given notice. She’s leav- 
id of the week, unless Ruth can persuade her to stay.” 


SGELA was taking Gloria away with her to dinner; and 
@rince Aglipogue, finally having consumed the last scrap 
@eonvinced that he would not be asked to come with 
is departure. Billie Irwin went up to her room to 
Band Angela went away, and Terry also departed, 
Malone. George came in to take away the tea-things. 
herself to speak to him. 
ir pet?” she asked. 
Our pardon,” said George, capturing a glass from the 
teacup from the floor with what looked like one 
Snake that you use in your—in your tricks.” 
@periorm tricks with the daughter of Shiva.” 
wesid you were rehearsing, the day Mr. Riordan and 
Pon you?” 
fw 1 was not speaking the truth.” 
med, he went on about his duties. 
lard her nothing of the servant. 
i I think that you were speaking anything but the 
were not telling the truth, I must speak to Miss 


There was in his 


mown the cup in his hand and turned to her. 
yield is well aware that the daughter of Shiva is 
meme has been with me since my birth, and was with my 
seetere me, and she is sacred.” 
é you ought to be ashamed to believe all that super- 
MAN educated man like you! It’s idolatry.” 
preter the mythology of the Hebrews?” asked George. 
Ruth d to ignore this: 
sauemew youve frightened poor Amy so that she is leaving. 
Seeee 00 Concern you, for it may be some time before Miss 
ed can find anyone to take her place.” 
mo importance, for on the first of the year the house 
& 0 its original owner, and she will not need servants. 
Wil De traveling with her new husband.” 
: ?” Ruth forgot that she was talking to George. 
Mare at him wide-eyed, unwilling to believe she had heard 


Poy lips curled up in a thin smile. 
; d Wait, and you will see I am right. She herself 
ow it, but she will marry Prince Aglipogue on the 
we new year.” ; 
ie do Rothing of the sort. She can’t—he’s fat!” 
ing Protesting not to George but to herself, for even 
pemel she believed everything George said to her. 
"Youme shoulders, still smiling at her. 
foolishly out of the few years of your pres- 
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ent existence; back of that you have the unerring knowledge of 
many incarnations, and you know that what I say is true. Has 
she not already had three husbands? I tell you she will have one 
more before she finally finds her true mate. She has suffered, 
but before she knows the truth, she must suffer more. Through 
the Prince she will come to poverty and disgrace; and when these 
things are completed, she will see her true destiny and follow it.” 

A mist was swimming before Ruth’s eyes so that she no longer 
saw the room or the figure pf George—only his red eyes glowed 
in the deepening shadows of the room, holding her own. She 
struggled to move her gaze, but her head would not turn; she 
tried to rise, to leave him, as if his words were the silly ravings 
of a demented servant, but her limbs seemed paralyzed. Only 
her lips moved, and she heard words coming from them, or echo- 
ing in her brain. She could not be sure that she really made a 
sound. 

“What do you mean?’ 

“In the whole world there are only two men who are fit to 
walk beside her—and of those one is slowly dying of an unknown 
disease. He whom the gods chose will soon be gone, but I remain 
because I have knowledge. In the Mahabharata it is written: 
Even if thou art the greatest sinner among all that are sinful, 
thou shalt yet cross over all transgressions by the raft of knowl- 
edge.’ And the Vedas tell of men who armed with knowledge 
have defied the gods themselves.” 


’ 


UTH awoke to find herself alone and in darkness, save for 

the light from the street-lamps that shone through the 
curtained windows. With her hands stretched out in front of her 
to ward off obstacles, she moved cautiously through the room 
until she found a light to turn on. She felt weak and dizzy, but 
she remembered everything George had said. It could not be 
true—it could not. His mind seemed to be a confused mass of 
knowledge and superstition, ancient and modern;, but one thing 
he had—faith and absolute confidence in his power, and she re- 
membered some words she had read, when, as a child, she pored 
over books of mythology instead of fairy tales: ‘All this, what- 
ever exists, rests absolutely on mind.” 

She was roused from her thoughts by the entrance of Amy. 

“Ain’ yo’ goin’ eat dinnah? That voodoo man, he’s gone out, 
an’ I saw you-all sleepin’ here and didn’t like to disturb you. 
Yo’ dinnah’s cold by now, but I'll warm it up. Now he’s gone 
I ain’ ’fraid to go in the kitchen.” 

“I’m not hungry Amy, and I’m sorry you're going.” 

“Dat’s all right. I ain’ so anxious fo’ wo’k as that. I don’ 
haf to wo’k with devils. An’ you bettah eat. You-all too thin. 
It’s a shame, you-all havin’ ter eat alone heah while Mis’ Glorie 
go out to pa’ties. She don’ treat you like folks. Dat devil man, 
he’s hoodooed her. I’ve seen him lookin’ at her with his red 
eyes.” 

She went out muttering, and returned with dinner on a tray; 
and Ruth, knowing the uselessness of resistance, dutifully ate, 
while Amy hovered near. 

“Tell me all about it, Amy. What has George been doing now? 
I thought you would be satisfied when I let you sleep upstairs.” 

“No’m, I ain’ satisfied nohow.- I wouldn’t wo’k heah or sleep 
heah nother night not for all the money in the worl’. Dat man, 
he sets an’ sets, lookin’ at nothin’, an’ then he runs knives inter 
his han’s—and he don’ bleed. He ain’ human.” 

“I’m sorry, Amy. I don’t want you to go, and neither does 
Gloria, but of course we can’t keep you. Let me know if you 
don’t get another place or if anything goes wrong. Perhaps later 
George may go, and then you can come back.” 

‘He wont go. One mawnin’ you-all will wake up dade—that’s 
what goin’ happen.” 

She shook her head, looking at Ruth with real tears in her eyes. 
Apparently she thought she looked at one doomed to early death, 
and Ruth, though she knew the threatened evil was not for her- 
self, had long since lost the ability to laugh at Amy’s supersti- 
tions. 


CHAPTER IX 


ERRY RIORDAN arranged an interview for Ruth with 

the Sunday editor of The Express, and she soon found 

herself promised to supply a weekly page of theatrical sketches, 

beginning the first of the year. In this she discovered the unique 

joy of having real work which was wanted and for which she 
would receive money. 

Ruth would have looked forward to the beginning of the next 

year eagerly, had she been thinking only of herself, for her new 
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work was throwing her much in the company of Terry Riordan, Ruth began to feel like a personage. She had tried 
who was taking her to the theater night after night, so that she about her talk with George; but a few hours awa: - tel Tay where S 
would become familiar with the appearance and mannerisms of and his snake-worship and the sight of Comme Tom G one going. 
the popular actresses and actors. Of course he was doing it only servant, had restored what Terry called his ental Terry 100 
because he was such a kind-hearted man and because he wanted _he no longer regarded him as dangerous. He was b alan Did it 
to help her, p : SIDI rlipog e?” 
but even . =a ~—e a it 7 
Ruth knew +i Re, 
that if she Ruths eorge, that 
had not been “Wes q guldn’t ma 
Tage a! Ie 
d ompan you shoud.’ , 
ion he would neal ames—WO 
not have tak- thaw *] know; 
en so much re at With him, a 
: Pers Should bell sceevants 
interest in have beg Servants 
helping her. : bit ‘faa Gloria: 
His cheerful- a ee : : =i 7 “No; I n 
ness puzzled wend “Tf you t 
her. He Ss 7 expected: im. Glori 
seemed so after mms P 
brave and |§ George ij “Of cours 
happy — but a servant al, fom 
perhaps it was of the sail’ George 
merely the by aS ig “rye, that h 
2 ’ as S probaly. ; 
forced gayety Y: s harmless ame © 1P° 
of aman who | # ow 8g <4 : tile such mae time I 
is trying to |& = s i a one see Mme’ =e 
forget. : . | Dy ae -_ any cra 

It was not, | : “Sig eae > ' - . 5 do think i margin s 
however, — a —_ Peas ‘~ ss ea Me es - he is a} { the moo 
Ruth’s own ie ; es” ae ia ne ae. The last 
affairs that in- ¥ ae ae ; Red a = 3 ’ dg paused, Ter 
terested her a SR ; , oe ° 1 tow 
most. Terry A 7S, : a Gloria Sg i 
had found a — 4 ge 3 scree Ch 
producer for re > ’ be ee aa) should: hea Bagg 
ie ay : now, for I 
his play, and 1m pert the Pevt 
despite the ’ : nent and 4 tn fa 
lateness of the j soe . a p> 
season, re- ¥ 4 , ‘ you lite .,. 
hearsals for it " But I da mae 
were to begin % : rn believe he hi ae ce 
in January. eA ; ’ the sig “pai me 
Gloria had ae oe Se pe thing to i, anythi 
been offered ’ a ee w ith Ptolaii acon ¢ 
the leading ie: ? 1K Bears: sor Pend basic. but 
role and with ee A oe Se gon's ie The bioo 
charac. fe Z, ‘ ty. : + ‘< How coul omething 
teristic per- Vg : : . _ ie . es . he?” —_ Moment she 
verseness had CRE ss > : He tittle eves of 
said that she A a ae ee ee thus U0Dered His 
was not at all eS ie Ruth begin it coul 
sure that she : despait 0 Sihink of 
wanted it— curing bis iBrolong her 
informa- ; sistance. ad decided 
tion that % Terry bBo for her. 
Terry refused given MlRcing the lif 
to convey to a contrat Sibloria to 
the manager. sig 0 WHove her, he 
This, coupled she PSE “T want 
with the fact ' ently Teeine of thes 
that Gloria to CONSE She did 
was now con- Finally in Terry's 
stantly in the appeal 
company of to Ruths 
Prince Agli- 
pogue, made 
Ruth remem- 
ber vividly “He is horribly stupid, I—" Suddenly Gloria’s expression 
her conversa- changed, and she was on her feet. “I'm going to marry him. 
tion with He's going to South America on a concert tour, and I'll go with him.” ' 
George. enoup” 

Terry and Ruth, returning very late from supper after the fore we found a producer and _ before the thing wa © 
theater, would sometimes find her sitting in semidarkness, while and now that she has the contract be her, she seem 
the Prince sang to her; but in such brief glimpses there was no lost all interest. I can’t imagine what's wrong. " oe 
chance for intimate conversation between the two women. Alone perament covers a multitude of sins, but she never was tem 
with Terry at the theater or in some restaurant, Ruth almost mental about her work.” » ead Ril 
forgot the shadow hanging over the house on Gramercy Park— “Perhaps she’s really decided to abandon the stage, ast 
Terry was so gay and amusing, so healthful and normal in his They were having supper together—Ruth didn't a 
outlook; and wherever they went, they met his friends, until One of the delightful things about Terry was that he neve 


erry 
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where she wanted to go. He didn’t even tell her where they 
ss going, He just took her. cia tae aie 
eee ou that Gloria might marry Prince 
«pid it ever occur to you that Gloria mig y 
?” she wo sas 
with a ia : 
‘My oMgeny you've thought so much about Gloria and 
wee, that you're beginning to think of impossibilities. Gloria 
tS int marry a man like that; and if she did, she’d have to stay 
the stage to support him. The house, of course, belongs to 
but her income from her other husband—I forget their 
snes—-would certainly stop if she remarried. 
know; I thought it was preposterous, too, but she’s always 
+4 him, and George told me that Gloria would marry Aglipogue. 
“ervants’ gossip, OF perhaps he did it to annoy you. Did you 
° Pl 
eT sever get a chance to talk to her any more.” 
ff you told her, it might make her angry enough to dismiss 
Gloria hates being discussed. Is the Prince going to the 
bri rty?” 
et cunse; he goes everywhere that Gloria goes. I know you 
ink I am foolish and superstitious, but I can’t help thinking 
George has some power over Gloria—that what he says is 
ime, that he’s forcing her to marry Prince Aglipogue, and that 
is responsible for Professor Pendragon’s strange illness. The 
+ time I saw George with the snake was almost three months 
9; that same night Professor Pendragon became paralyzed; the 
at time was just a month later, and at the same time Professor 
Mendragon’s paralysis became suddenly worse. It was at the dark 
moon—” 
hen words were spoken almost in a whisper, and when she 
bused, Terry did not speak, but sat waiting for her to go on. 
“| know George hasn’t worshiped the snake since that time, 
for I've been in the house every night, and you can always tell 
because of the incense that fills the hall and lingers there for 
ours. Christmas Eve will be the next dark of the moon. I 
mow, for I’ve looked it up. We'll all be in the Berkshires then, 
the Peyton-Russells. George will be there too. And I’m afraid 
I'm afraid.” 
Terry still sat silent, looking at her with an expression of help- 
Hs amazement. Now she sank back with a little helpless sigh. 
isiantly Terry’s hand reached across the table and caught her 
in a comforting grip. 
“Tell me what you want me to do, Ruth,” said Terry. “I'll 
j anything. I'll do anything for you—anything in or out of 
son, I don’t understand all this talk about snakes and black 
lagic, but whatever you want done, you can depend on me.” 
The blood rushed into Ruth’s cheeks in a glow of happiness. 
bomething deeper than friendship thrilled in his voice. For a 
homent she forgot Gloria, and believed that she was looking into 
me eyes of her own unacknowledged lover. Then she remem- 
ed. His words, even his eyes, told her that he loved her; 
put it could not be true. She could not speak. She must 
mink of Gloria first and herself afterward, but she wanted to 
blong her dream a little while. Finally she told him what she 
ad decided in her own mind was the only thing that Terry could 
b for her. She knew that he did not believe George was men- 
ting the life of Professor Pendragon, or that he was influencing 
Af mpsatd “pg Aglipogue, but even though he did not 
, he would do whatever she asked. 
Want you to get me a revolver, Terry; I want a revolver— 
5 of these little ones—before we go to the Christmas party.” 
he did hot quite understand the curious “let-down” expression 
u Terry's face, when she made her request. 
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“You don’t want to shoot George or the snake?” he asked, 
smiling. 

“I don’t want to shoot anyone or anything, unless—anyway, 
I’d feel much more comfortable if I had a little revolver.” 

“You shall have one; I'll call it a Christmas present. But can 
you shoot?” 

“I don’t know. I suppose I could hit things if they weren’t 
too far away or too small.” 

“If you accidentally kill any of your friends, I shall feel 
morally responsible, but I suppose I’ll have to take a chance. Do 
you by any chance want the thing to be loaded?” 

“Of course,” said Ruth, ignoring his frivolous tone. 

They went home together almost in silence. Ruth did not know 
what occupied Terry’s thoughts, but she herself was wondering 
if she could find the courage to ask Terry to save Gloria from 
George and Aglipogue, by marrying her himself. It was all very 
well to be unselfish in love, but for some weeks at least it seemed 
to her that Terry had given up all effort to interest Gloria. If he 
would only make an effort, he might save Gloria from the Prince 
and win happiness for himself; but despite Ruth’s generous. re- 
solves, she could not bring herself to advise him to “speak for 
himself.” 


HEY could hear Prince Aglipogue singing as she un- 

locked the door of the house. The sound of his voice 
and the piano covered the opening and closing of the door, ‘so 
that they stood looking in on Gloria and her guest without them- 
selves being observed. The song was just ending—Prince Agli- 
pogue at the piano, Gloria sitting with her eyes wide, as if she 
heard the music but did not see the singer. There was a trance- 
like expression in her eyes; and when, the song ending, they saw 
Aglipogue draw her to the seat beside him and lift his face to kiss 
her, Terry and Ruth drew back toward the outer. door. 

“Guess I’d better go,” whispered Terry. 

“Yes; you see George was right. They didn’t see us 
Don’t forget my revolver.” 

She closed the door after Terry, this time with a loud bang 
that could not fail to be heard, and as she turned back she saw, 
far down the hall, two red eyes gleaming at her, like the eyes of a 
cat. She wondered if George had been watching, too, and if his 
quick ears had caught her whispered words with Terry. 

Gloria called her name before she entered the room, almost 
like old times, but Prince Aglipogue did not seem to be particu- 
larly pleased to see her. 

“You were singing,” she said to him. 
I’ve come. I love to hear you.” 

“Thank you, but it is late for more music; and it is late too 
for little girls who study to be up even for the sake of music.” 

Even a week ago he would not have dared speak to her like 
that. He sat staring at her now, out of his insolent, oily black 
eyes, as if she were really a troublesome child. For a moment 
anger choked her voice, and she half expected Gloria to speak 
for her, but Gloria was still looking at Aglipogue, the strange 
trancelike expression in her eyes, and Ruth became calm. If 
Prince Aglipogue chose to be rude, she could be impervious to 
rudeness. 

“I’m not trying to make the morning classes any more, Prince 
Aglipogue, so I can stay up as long as I like; but perhaps you're 
tired of singing.” 

It was Aglipogue who looked at Gloria now as if he expected 
her to send Ruth away, but she said nothing, sitting quite still, 
with her long hands folded in her lap—a most uncharacteristic 
pose—and a faint smile on her lips. She seemed to have forgotten 
both of them. It seemed incredible that (Continued on page 167) 
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T HERE'S been a lot written (that isn’t 50) abo 
the instinct of woman, and the inability of mere gy 
to understand her. But whether it is instinct or ty 
Divine in her, she it is who most often finds— 
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Pa ® ‘ ak ee Ill da ia “Never 
S You ree for ye Camp?” The young ustrated y ressed Ta 
driver stopped his car, and turned astonished eyes on »¢ bight too e 
Ludlow. “Say, but it’s the ragged edge of densi FRANK STICK gulp of | 
tion, up there. Since Dwight moved down to the valley, they hree days 
aint one living soul within three miles.” abin agail 
“All right.” Ludlow, crouched white and bone-tired on the back “Yep, she’s bound for San Pablo. Now, what in Sam Hil" @& After th 
seat, nodded reply. “Suppose we move on toward Dwight’s. It’s getting late’ Megan mal 
“Say, you don’t savvy, ’tall. You wont stand the lonesomeness. The Lizzie plunged viciously up the twisting road. Two bammprst, up t 
You can’t. Since the rains, Dark Cajon trails are something of injured silence, compounded with horrific jolts: then with ajmpine; next 
fierce. It’d take you half a day to reach San Pablo—that’s the ast desperate wrench the little car veered round a perilous sabgmpatch; at 
nearest settlement. And San Pab!o’s nothing but greasers. Yes, tim and halted in a cleft so filled with scrub oaks and dwarf pagmphe San Pa 
sirree, greasers. A bunch of Mexicans that’s tryin’ to grow beans that there was barely room for the one-room cabin huddled agin™pll the be: 
an’ raise a few cows an’ chickens. Not a white man in the outfit.” the towering rocky wall. bred a dist 
“All right.” “Here’s Dwight’s.” The driver, still gloomy, clambered aijjphat touche 
“An’ looky, where you'll be at, if you get hurt, or sick?” The helped Ludlow to alight, then carried his blankets and supplies im On this | 
youngster stared keenly into Ludlow’s gaunt grave face. “Heard doors. path, the 1 
about that guy up Berry’s Cajion, last fall? Fell an’ broke his leg, “Say, you're outfitted good and proper. But this aint no pagmitle car 1 
an’ was lyin’ there near starved to death when some hunters for you, alone.” puttered v 
found him.” Ludlow had collapsed on the bunk, too spent to look around big ld Mexica 
“All right.” “Say, I'll build you a fire and set out your supper below All the 
“Well, my good gosh! Have it your own way.” The driver start back.” en you s 
snorted, irate. ‘Come along, Lizzie!” “No.” hules, and 
The dingy little car lurched, slid back, then set herself pluckily “But you aint fit to do it for yourself.” pri, you 
up the rough cafon trail. Overhead the sky flamed like a great “T’m all right.” ee Yo 
turquoise seven times heated; shoulder to shoulder the tree-cloaked The faint, sardonic sting from that ashy mouth sent the am Sand 
foothills built a wall of living green. Through breaks in that wall away red-faced and angrily rebuffed. Ludlow was mot parucm oe: 


Ludlow glimpsed the San Fernando Valley, a vast mosaic, silver, remorseful. He lay where he had flung himself, one hand abst 
amber, chrysoprase, rimmed by the darkening green of olive- stroking Tam’s silky head, his eyes staring through the open! 
orchards, a Titan’s garden. White ranch-houses stood among those at the sunlit trees, the mighty rock wall across the canon. Pr 
fields, tiny and prim as doll-houses. that depth, already shadowing, came the whisper of aspen 


¢t that im, 
as a bell 
dad sun-l 


“Glad those neighbors are a good twenty miles off,” said Ludlow the faint ripple of the cafion river far below. Not one # mg vi 
to himself. Even in that warm, spiced air, he shivered. Tam, the sound! Oh, dear God, the quiet, the heaven of that quit, af . 
watchful collie at his feet, answered with an anxious whine. peace of it, that passed all understanding! = ge untilled 

“Never mind, old man. Everything’s all right.” “Pretty soon it'll be night,” Ludlow whispered. | nh Desk C 

The collie whimpered, then set to licking one lean, bloodless quiet in good earnest. Still—still! And nobody will ever ch of wik 
hand. up here. Not one of those blasted doctors will ever come , old the bh 

“Yonder’s San Pablo.” The driver pointed across the cafion, up this trail, old man. Nor that owl of a specialist, om im blue vw 
down through a narrow rift, to a huddle of shacks, a few pitiful ‘Sanitarium care—constant diversion—cultivate amusing ® From hie 
strips of cleared land. “Only folks for miles, I tell you. And ances!’ Cultivate your granny!” amay iMme® indiffere 
not a white man— Gee! Looky that!” His hand fell lax. His big, cadaverous body stumped 5 yammet. Her br 

Down the cafion, far below their own shelf road, came a solitary blankets. Instantly he slept, but it was coma rather dlow frow 
traveler, a woman—a trim, slender blue figure, driving a battered Limp, drowned, all but pulseless, he lay, hour on hour. Be scram 


little car. From the flutter of blue veil to the glint of a small faded—twilight, black dark: he slept on. An icy — 
polished boot she was point-device: erect, poised, graceful, a figure from the cafion. At his feet the dog whined softly. 
for city boulevards rather than for this torn, creviced mountain _ stir. ™ 
path. Wan light filtered through the streets. Ludlow sat UP, a 
“Well, what do you know about that!” The driver gaped down It took him a full minute to get his bearings. 
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at her. “A woman, a white woman, headed for San Pablo! An’a_ credulous, at last he understood. _ ne! Fourteen Mmmees. Lud 
pippin, I’ll bet!” “Slept all afternoon—all evening—all night’ ther! PC, staring 
Ludlow did not stir. His fagged eyes followed that graceful hours, when for a year I haven’t slept two hours tog he rounde 











disappearing vision as vaguely as they had followed a chipmunk .at this rate, old man, we'll be fit as a fiddle . ~ 
racing along the boulders. His face dulled, with the swift depression tha B 
















t. “But no such luck. I’ll never know another night like 


That night of miraculous oe Mine the 

i The first week he hardly stirred from the 

ist of a the hot sunlight fed his thin blood. The 

0) abou! “one soothed his burned throat and numbed the ache in his 

P< At the end of a fortnight the young driver struggled up 

vere mana wh a load of provisions. He viewed Ludlow with a shrill, admir- 
ct or tye. ; 

: te you're some come-back! 
a here Td said you was a gone goose, sure. 
But now you're beginning to look human. 

Ludlow nodded. Then, pricked by un- 
omfortable recollection: “Listen, buddy : 

ay to supper, wont you? You've a long 
; us ck.” 

harm whistlin’ I will.” The boy ac- 

oted with alacrity. He helped get supper, 
J alking every minute. He ate like a raven- 

pus young grizzly, but conversed relentlessly 
hrough each mouthful. He stayed after 
kupper till the cafion was a misty gulf and 
he full moon rose, a copper shield. Four 
mortal hours, he stayed. And every second 
of those two hundred and forty minutes, he 
alked—and talked, and talked. 

As his last shouted confidence died away 
down the trail, Ludlow, shaking like a leaf, 
ell into his bunk. 

“Never again!” he remarked to the dis- 
essed Tam. “The human touch is a darn 
sight too expensive.” He tried to laugh, but 
guip of humiliation checked him. It was 
hree days before he could totter around the 
abin again. 

Hill” @ After that his body gained steadily. He 
ig late” @mpegan making small ambitious journeys— 
Two homimmrst, up the canon to the fire-blackened 


Re was mistaken. 
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1 with amine; next day beyond it to the red-haw 
lous submmpatch; at length as far as the cleft where 
wari paammene San Pablo Trail began. Always he kept 
led agamimmpil the beaten track. Long suffering had 


pred a distrust and terror of his own kind 
hat touched madness. 

On this last jaunt he saw, from his high 
bath, the woman in blue. She sat in her 
ttle car not fifty feet below him, and 
puttered vehement Spanish at an obstinate 
id Mexican who stood before her. 

“All the bread you need for your chil- 
fn you shall have. Also oats for your 
hules, and a new roof for your shack. But 
Ipn, 7 sem must help earn these 
mings. You love too well rourself 
, ated to sun yourself, 


dered 








t no pi 









“Sounds like an escaped social settle- 
henter,” Ludlow faded behind a ridge. 
¢t that imperious voice had rung as sweet- 
y a8 a bell. He wished vaguely that her 
bad sun-hat had not hidden her face. 
ment, as vaguely, he forgot her. But a 
eek later, as he climbed the tallest hill 
‘ar by, he saw a splotch of blue crossing 
ve untilled stretch between San Pablo and 












er fi aa pe That waste land was a glory- 
me af th Wild mustard. Against that molten 
t, aM the blue figure fairly jumped out, a 


im blue exclamation-point 
From his safe height Ludlow watched 
el erny. She had taken off her 
aed bronze head shone a deeper gold. 
: owned. She was a little too near. 
scrambled down the farther hillside, 


M took a roundabout path to reach his own domain. 








As he 






“ by = he came face to face with amazement: two lost 
bool ate teary mites, plodding scared but 
At si : 3 ; 
. ie of him they froze in their little tracks like baby par- 
OW was almost as horrified as they. A minute he 


; then he t d i 
he urned and fled at a stumbling run. But 
the defile, his brain cleared, Great Saint Patrick!» 


When I brought you up 


~< 


down. 
vacuum flask, and watched him sharply while he drank. 
the camper at Dwight’s?” 
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Was he such a panicky fool that he couldn’t face two lost 
children! 
Flinching, sweating, he went back, comforted the children, then 
started for San Pablo, a grimy little paw clasped in each hand. 
“T’'ll leave ’em outside the village. They'll be all right.” But 
as he spoke, the thick brush crackled. Ludlow staggered, turned 
cold. Only the grip of those small hands prevented flight. 
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“Isn't it a bit lonely?” He could feel those gray eyes prob- 
ing. “I don't need people—nor want them,” said Ludlew. 






“Well, on my word! Where did you find them?” The 
girl pushed through. With a yelp of delight the children 
ran to her. She stood caressing them, but her eyes, wide 





gray eyes under wonderful lashes, held Ludlow like flames. “Well, 
I surely am obliged! 
look done out.” 


We’ve hunted them for an hour. But you 
“T’m all right.” Ludlow turned to go. ; 
“You're nothing of the sort.” The bell-voice commanded. “Sit 
Drink this.” She poured a cupful of water from her 
“You're 
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*““¥es.” 

“Isn't it a bit lonely?” He could feel those gray eyes probing, 
judging, reading deep. 

“I don’t need people—nor want them,” said Ludlow, and he set 
off up the trail. His heart pounded; his shaky hands clenched. 
That grave young authority rasped him to the quick. Why hadn't 
he let those miserable kids alone? She’d have found them in ten 
minutes more. A lot of sleep he’d get, after such an encounter 
as this! ; 

Oddly enough, he slept as well as usual. But for some time he 
kept away from the San Pablo Trail. One day, however, he found 
himself, unwittingly, at the cleft turn. And to his dismay, toward 
him came the battered little car and its blue-garbed driver. 

The car was running abominably. Fifty yards away the girl 
halted, jumped out and began to tinker with the engine. Hardly 
knowing what he did, Ludlow went to her. 

“Engine missing? May I help? I know flivvers by heart.” 

“Thanks—I do need help.” The girl looked on gratefully. It 
was a hot half-hour’s work, but Ludlow found an astonishing sat- 
isfaction in bringing the stubborn machine to terms. Scowling, 
intent, he hardly spoke. The girl said very little; but that little 
told him that she was working at San Pablo as a visiting nurse, 
teacher and agricultural expert. Without pay—that was evident— 
and with a matter-of-factness that banished any thought of senti- 
mentality. 

“What’s she doing it for?” he pondered. “No money in it, no 
fame. Penance? Hardly. Penitents don’t look like morning- 
glories with dew on ’em, nor boss everybody in sight.” 

“Good work!” The girl sighted expertly. “Now, while you're 
being obliging, will you drive down to the crossroads store for me?” 

“Wh-why—” 

“I’m needing some medicines. One of the women is sick, but 
I don’t like to leave San Pablo to-day. Two of my men, José and 
Ramon, are at loggerheads, and it’s best for me to stick around 
pretty close.” 

Ludlow listened, wretched and dumb. 

“Now, it’s only eight miles to Peck’s County Store. 
this list, and tell him he’s to charge it to Miss Coleman. 
know.” 

The silvery hillsides wavered and blurred before the man’s 
eyes. 

“I’m sorry. I—I can’t.” 

“Can’t?” The girl’s eyes widened, amazed. Under the tan, her 
round cheeks turned scarlet. “Oh! I didn’t realize you were in 
a hurry.” 

“I’m not in a hurry. But I can’t drive through traffic.” 

“Can’t drive through traffic? For pity’s sake! Why, in this 
wilderness, you wont meet one solitary car!” 

Ludlow writhed. 

“T daren’t try it, I tell you. 
can’t see people nor—talk to them. I daren’t.” 

“Since you got away? Oh!” The girl’s eyes plumbed him. 
Then into her beautiful puzzled face there came a flash of under- 
standing, a terrible understanding. To Ludlow’s shamed eyes it 
was not just comprehension: it was a self-revealing, piteous, un- 
believable. 

A long minute the two stood and peered into each others’ faces. 
In that overwhelming shock of wonder and of pity Ludlow almost 
forgot his own shame. 

“Oh! I see—now. 
all right!” 

She sprang into the car. Before Ludlow could gasp out his 
last stuttering apology, she was away. 


Give him 
He’il 


Since I—since I got away, I 


Please don’t worry. It’s all right, perfectly 


HAT was a bad night for Ludlow. His own cowardice 
was rack and thumbscrew. And that dark, agonized 
revelation in the girl’s eyes had struck deep. She was so beautiful, 
so regally kind, so stainless! How could she know the grim hu- 
miliations that bound him? How could she sense his terrors and his 
shame? But she did know. She knew, in flesh and in spirit, the 
very pangs and torments.that had rent him. She herself had crept 
shuddering down the black paths that lead to madness. That 
look of terrible and stricken understanding! Yes, she knew. 

In that one glance of hers had lain the key of her mystery. 
But what mystery? What fears could drive her to this lonely 
sanctuary? Ludlow beat his brain. To all his tormented question- 
ings, no answer. 

Restless, heavy-hearted, Ludlow plodded through the days that 
followed. One gray afternoon he set out late on a long hike. By 
five o’clock he had grown ominously tired. High time he turned 
back, but he plodded sullenly on. 


The One® 

The mists thickened: A chill air drifted down f aa 
peaks. Soon came the rain, a sheeted downpour, BS 
teeth chattering, Ludlow came to his senses and started, 
it was now dusk, and the steep climb against that 
taxed him to the utmost. Suddenly his strength pa, 
ing, dizzy, he dropped down under a clump of trees, 
sweet performance! Here he sat exhausted on a wild 
side miles from his camp! Served him right, He'd d 
solitude, hadn’t he? Well, he was getting it—that was 4 

Around the turn came splashing ‘hoofs, the gleam ofa 
A surly old voice, in lurid Spanish, implored that this my 
of perdition that he was, should lift his feet and pom 
saints, with at least the dispatch of a snail. Ludlow hs 
to meet an ancient Mexican carter, the identical gba 
laborer on whom the woman in blue had laid her opm 
before. 4 


OR all his obstinacy, the fellow was quick of wit” 
his numb drowse Ludlow presently realized dal 
been hoisted into the cart, that they were jolting up theg 
Trail. Now, after shivering eternities, Ludlow lay on 
before a blazing fire. He was wrapped in warm blanketes 
been dosed with scalding coffee. ‘ 
Slowly he roused to full and mortifying consciousnesa™ 
“T surely am the limit. Plunking down on you like ¢ ; 
“We surely are glad to have you here.” The githd 
by the fire and sewed on a bit of pink calico. Half a dem 
brown folk clung round her knee and watched the ¢ 
grow under her magic fingers. In the firelight her beauty 
and glowed: her hair was a bronzy wreath, her eyes Ga 
“Feeling rested? Cipri is fixing you a cot in the g 
no guest-chamber, but it’s warm and clean.” 
Ludlow blundered on: eg 
“I’ve been wanting to explain that traffic business & 
sounded plumb crazy. But you see, I was driving thr 


the stiffest kind of traffic, and trying to make my get 
That’s why I’m so skittish about dim 


when I got mine. 
now.” 
“Trying to make your get-away?” Her eyes flashe 
“T see.” Her look was all compassion now—compassion# 
deep understanding, the understanding of a tortured fé 
“T know.” 
“But you don’t know how much I wanted to go to tie# 
for you,” Ludlow gulped. “Only—I daren’t.” = 
“Yes, I do know. For I’ve been that whole way, a 
self.” She leaned to him and laid one hand an instab@ 
forehead—a mother’s hand, hushing, tender! “Don't ti 
it any more. Just rest. That you, José? And Ramon adm 
and Carlotta? Are you ready to make up our accol sh 
right.” ee. 
That hour Ludlow lay and watched her as she sat amy 
humble people, deftly aiding the dull Carlotta to add tit 
for her eggs and onions; explaining, so patiently, to te 
Anina the cost of new school-shoes for her brood; check 
one quiet word, the wrangle that threatened between the 
men. How they adored her, these forlorn people of hers 
adoration shone in every glance. How wise she was Will 
how crystal-clear, how gentle! There was something a 
her gentleness. It was not only maternal. It was deepet,™ 
still. And yet— ae 
In the low granary Ludlow tossed, broad awake, staring a 
dark. Slowly recollection was coming to him. Som 
had seen that face before. But where—where? p 
At daybreak he scrawled a note of thanks on an envelope 
set off up the trail. He entered his own cabin; he wents 
to the stack of newspapers in the corner. . 
At the bottom of the pile he found the copy. A fanngs 
line. Under it, calm, serious, lovely, that face gazed up 
The scurrilous lines blazed on his sight. ce 


Famous Washington Beauty Again the Storm Center. . + «* 
Said to Be Living in the West, in Strict Retirement. : 


He tore the sheet across and threw it into the fireplace. 
Midnight found him again wide-eyed, staring. Soli 
gentle princess, and this woman who had dragged 4 spl 
in the mire, were one! 


bbe three days more, and he found himself a 
desolately back and forth near the San Pablo 


dusk he held that wretched vigil. If_he could only se bet! 








“The Senorita—dying! Jose and Ramon—again angered. The Senorita, she 
would sratch the knife away. But Jos¢—did not see her. He—he struck.” 
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one clear glance would banish this horror. Just the ring of that 
pure bell-voice would scatter the demon crew. 

It was past twilight before she came. She drove slowly up the 
hill, the stubby little car fairly loaded to the gunwales with sup- 
plies. At sight of him she stopped with a friendly hail. 

Ludlow went straight to her. Her sweet eyes lighted. 
through the dusk her beauty shone on him, pale fires. 

“I’m glad I happened to meet you.” She stooped and grasped 
his hand. Her grip was like the grip of a strong and gentle boy, 
but her eyes were the eyes of motherhood. “I’ve thought of 
you—every minute. And let me tell you this: I’ve been all the 
way down myself—to the very bottom of the Pit. But—we can 
climb back, you know. There is a road out. You'll find your 
road. I—I’m not absolutely sure that I’ve found mine,”—her 
voice broke then—‘“but I’m trying my best. And if we try, we'll 
find it. Light will be granted to us. Be sure of that.”’ 

Her warm clasp loosed. The little car bumped away. 

Hours later Ludlow sat by his waning fire, Tam asleep at his 
feet. Ludlow was thinking—not easy work, nor pleasant. But 
inch by inch he fought out his problem. 

“My body is coming back—muscles, sight, everything. But for 
the rest of me—have I found the road out of the Pit? Will I 
ever find it? For that girl is dead right. There is a road out of all 
this cowardice and shame and fear. If I could only find that 
way— 

Finally he stood up. Now, taught by profound and weary pas- 
sion, his thoughts were prayer. 

“Tl never find that road by myself. I'd as well try to climb 
by my own boot-straps. But if something would happen to make 
me forget myself—just once! If some smashing big calamity 
would strike down, something bigger and more terrible than all my 
fears put together—” 

* That prayer was answered. 

The five days that followed were the hardest days of his long 
exile. For some inexplicable reason his dread of the sight of other 
faces was redoubled. All his fears loomed gigantic. He loathed 
his sinking spirit, but it was as though his very loathing dragged 
him to farther depths. 

Day after day he hid in his cabin. But the sixth day dawned 
in a gray murk which thickened to hours of rain. 


Even 





By dusk it had cleared in part, leaving the mountain j 


roads like wet glass. To-night he dared stir out. 
He would run no risk of meeting a living soul. 

He set off swiftly, Tam at his heels. The cold, 
clean air lifted him, braced him like wine. He 
swung on, a mile, two, three. He reached the San 
Pablo cleft, passed it, turned 
back toward his own camp. 

“Senor! Oh, senor!” 

He: whirled about, stopped 
short. Dim on the trail a misty 
figure came flying. A red shawl, 



























a thin, wild face—it was old 
Carlotta. 
**Senor, oh, 


senor!’”’ Her breast 
heaved; her voice 
was a wail. “Senor, 
God has sent you. 
The Senorita—our 
Senorita—”’ 
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Twice a lurching wrench told that the left 
wheels had slid over the brink. But Ludlow 
merely growled and stepped on the gas. 
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“What!” 

“The Senorita—dying!”’ 
and Ramoén—again angered. The Senorita, s 
knife away. But José—did not see her. . 

““‘José—stabbed her!” 

Ludlow dashed away up the sodden fields to her open q 

“Nothing so dreadful.” She could only whisper‘ ve 
unshaken courage in that whisper. She motioned the Pp ther 
ful women aside. ‘Had ’em put on a tourniquet—” — 

Ludlow glanced at the tourniquet; it was tightly boun 
her blue lips, the deathly shadow on her cheeks— — 

“Perhaps I lost too much blood, before—” 

“You certainly did. This means a surgeon, pronto, Wi 
telephone, we couldn’t get one here till daylight Soi 
you to one.” aa 

“You!” The dimming eyes glinted. 
possibly drive the car thirty miles.” 

“Watch me.” 

“But you can’t drive through traffic. The very nearest hy 
—you’ll have to drive three miles through the heart of les 


geles.” 
“Watch me.” IT 


ROM San Pablo to the Valley road it is eighteen mik 
mountain grades and curves that by day tax thd 
driver. Rain-drenched, and by night, those steps are dy 
incarnate. Ludlow took them, black, dizzy swing on swig 
easily as if he drove by broad daylight down a beach Spee 
Jarring rasps told when the car grazed the mountain wall, 7 
a lurching wrench told that the left wheels had slid ov 
brink. But Ludlow merely growled, and stepped on the gs 
yet more vini. ; 
At the last turn, far sparks began to glimmer through the 
—houses. That meant the outlying suburbs of Los Angeles 
ently he would meet ‘other men, driving cars. All right, 
They were whirling along a great boulevard now. Tall i 
buildings rose on either side—houses full of people. Wel,’ 
wouldn’t molest him. Yesterday the mere thought of being) 
hands’ reach of so many people would have sent him intoa 
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He—he struck,” ch 
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“You can’t. You ogg 

















of fear, but not now. - BBough: and 
Lights were coming swiftly toward him—cars, scores MB Op the yo 
No, he couldn’t drive through traffic. He'd driven once, MIR hion wit 
cently as a sun god, through the very traffic of hell. But@iinded he 
again, never. And yet he was driving through traffic. Aletha heen pa 
steady, he sped on, and on and on.  BBport in P. 
Now the streets were narrowed, crowded, walled with Mikoned to 
lighted shops, clanging with trolley-cars. He wove his way ha: unit. 
deftly, through flaring block after block, mile after mile. In Paris | 
Now a vast illuminated cliff of a building: the hospital BMBie, A, 
lifted that limp swaddled thing beside him; he was carryitg Gian, place i 
the steps. He was rapping out orders, authoritative, serene: Andrée we 


“The best nurse you've got. And the topside surgeons 
And be quick. Almighty quick!” | 
After that the night had slid away into grayness, silence. 
it was late morning, close on noon, but still folded in mis 
rain. And trembling very much, he was hurrying into his 
He had just telephoned 


e acquaint; 
ndall to i 
her theat; 
d himsel! 
bu will alw; 


in his smart, unfamiliar hotel room. 1 V5 che 
hospital. And she was alive—rallying ‘Always— 

nicely indeed. And she wanted to SRA: 1. po 

at ~~ She had something impo 80 to the 

say tohim..... sit eonlmession of 

And yet, after all, she had said vem ching suc 


White as the linen that wrap 




















tle. f Maude 

she had lifted her heavy eyes 4) Ret war ang 

: pered, with just the ghost of a laugh: to Pari 

“Thought you were the man who ¢f hich her vi 

drive through traffic!” paeervard he 
Then her eyes had fallen shut. Doert, the ; 
not till the second day that she ning letter 

talk again Meoment—stj 
“You were plucky! It’s been cream. — 
hard. I’msorry.” s_—s Had he but 
“You needn’t be. It’s been the making of me t longed-fo; 
She put out one blanched hand, touched his ow®. ili And Ar 
“Sure enough. Doesn’t shake any more, she remé the sake , 
estedly. Then for a long time she was very still. ong imerican 
“Just the same, for me to drag you down here, * w y by | 
eople—”’ shed trom | 
: oT needed to be dragged. It has done more to clear UP 9) him under 
shock—”’ ice then, | 







‘ . . ] on Pei 
“Shell-shock!” her eyes were wide open (Continued 
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Wel, HAT France did to young Captain Ware is per- 
being haps a typical result of the war within the Great 
1 into 2a War—the conflict between European ways of 

ought and those of the Americans. 

ores ol GB On the voyage over, Kendall Ware had made friends, American- 
nce, 0 hion, with Maude Knox, a canteen-worker; but when the ship 
, ButRnded, he said good-by to her with no special feeling; they 
Alet id been pals for the voyage—nothing more. Ware went on to 
1 with port in Paris for duty, and to his great disappointment was 


™ gesened to work in the capital instead of in the field with a 
_ mbat unit. 
‘al te In Paris Ware set up housekeeping with a fellow-officer, Bert 
wryin| anley. And then he met the girl destined to take such a prom- 
one t place in his life—-Andrée. 
mo Andrée was studying for the stage, and when Kendall had made 
acquaintance of a French actor, Monsieur Robert, she asked 
ndall to introduce him to her, in order that he might aid her 
theatrical ambitions... . . That evening Kendall aston- 
ed himself by declaring his love for Andrée: “You love me! 
will always love me?” 
Yes,” she said. “And you?” 
Always—always!” he said. 
At this point Kendall’s love-affair was interrupted by an order 
G0 to the battle-front. There he got a new and vivid im- 
ession of the precariousness of life and of the necessity of 
thing such little moments of happiness as came to one. -He 
i sede working in a canteen, and she too admitted 
ms — had changed her standards. Kendall started 
ich he ans and Andrée—to the brief interlude of happiness 
on yielding love now gave him. For only the next day 
but. he caught sight of Andrée in a café with Monsieur 
she tt Re htie fo and a quick-kindled jealousy—fanned by a 
- mt—atined ip his mother which arrived at the psychological 
d in Ware a violent and unreasoning suspicion of 
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pte known it, Robert was even then offering to Andrée 
128 ga at the Académie if she would be “kind” to 
~ “st was even then refusing this chance of a career 
BA can oficer she believed her transitory happiness with 
he, his jealousy, Kendall broke with Andrée—and then 


% ae ny of a friend that she had been faithful 
> temptation. 
then, but failed to find her. 
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Kendall sought everywhere for 


FRANCE and the American boy “over there” — 
is the reaction upon him of a social code that 
never been understood among us here at home? 
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The Story 


CHAPTER XVII 


not all straight lines and angles, which was not 

an uncompromising and rule-of-thumb world as 
it had seemed yesterday. To-day it was a world in which 
curves and even curlycues were permissible. Yesterday he was 
in sympathy with the Blue Laws and could have understood a 
God who frowned if a man were to kiss his wife of a Sabbath. 
To-day he could not comprehend the attitude of yesterday— 
hardly remembered it, in fact. He was young, and rapid changes 
of attitude were possible to him as the heart was heavy or light, 
as events were kind or harsh. It would not have been true to 
say that he was light of heart this morning, but his heart was 
in a condition to become light, needing only to find Andrée and 
to receive Andrée’s forgiveness to make it so. 

As was characteristic, the pendulum of his convictions had 
swung to the opposite and most remote point of its arc; where 
yesterday any deviation from orthodox rule and rigid form had 
been a sin, to-day he was inclined to err on the side of liber- 
ality. It seemed, rather, as if nothing could be wholly evil, and 
this simply because it had been shown to him that Andrée was 
not evil and that his relations with her need not of necessity 
be degrading. Yesterday he had been possessed by his inheri- 
tances from his mother; to-day his father was in control. Just 
as the one had been exaggerated, so now the other was in ex- 
treme. And therefore he could conceive happiness and stand 
upon the brink of happiness. To be able to perceive virtue is 
to be happy. It is a perception which is its own reward. 

Last night he had been afraid he would never find Andrée; 
now he was certain she would be easy to find. It was the mat- 
ter of forgiveness that caused his uneasiness. He had been brutal, 
harsh, presenting an unlovely spectacle. It was such a spectacle 
of a man’s self as might prove fatal to love—for who can love 
the unlovely? And yet, when he thought of Andrée’s gentle- 
ness, her sweetness, of all the many indications he had seen of 


K =, WARE woke up to a world which was 
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a gracious and tender character, he even dared to hope that he 


had not offended past condoning. 


He arose impatiently, eager for the day to begin, so that it 







The Little Moment of Ha 






you? Mademoiselle Andrée is not at any Point the 
is gentle and sweet, monsieur, and it may be she Py 
As for me, I think if any man had so behaved to jn be 


She cro! 
f, her | 
nothing 























































might end and enable him to take up his search. have taken himself away with words in his ear th a 
“Bert!” he called. “Up yet?” rant, would have leaped through to his clumsy br ie et 
“Getting up,” Bert answered drowsily. with other reminders that I was not to be dealt with ; that 
“Is Arlette here yet?” a manner. But as I have said, I was of a weight, and a a 
“Haven’t heard her.” was high.” » and my tg ri st 

~ “What in thunder’s getting into her? Doesn’t she know a fel- “But you would have forgiven?” Se did 

low’s got to have breakfast in the Arlette wagged her head an face 3 

mornings si — =— her chin on the back of her imme be seed, 
“Huh! She isn’t due for quarter “At least,” she said. “I fe oom 

of an hour. What’s the sudden meade him doin my ‘ocgindl ond, 
rush?” Monsieur Ken, it was not Me sht nev 


Before he was fully clothed, Ar- 
lette rapped on his closed door to 
demand his shoes, which he passed 
out to her together with his puttees, 
and walked into Bert’s room, wear- 
ing bedroom slippers. 

“Some uniform!” said Bert, after 
eying the spectacle. ‘Ought to 
recommend it to the general staff. 
Swagger, I call it. Now, if you only 


wore red socks— H’m, how you 
feeling this morning?” 
“Hungry.” 


“Surprising, seeing you didn’t eat 
anything all day yesterday.” Bert 
studied his friend’s face covertly and 
found reason for satisfaction. With 
more tact than his character war- 
ranted one to expect, he let the sub- 
ject of yesterday rest and did not 
again refer to it. He finished shav- 
ing in his usual leisurely manner, 
put on his blouse and belt, and was  __ 
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you to treat her so; it wy 
cruelty! But I believe she wif 
give; her eyes were of the kis 
forgive with too great reading 

She turned and was about jy 
appear, when she leaned far by 
allow her face to present jig 


ays me’ 
f not spe 
He was 
him tha 
had be 
rr life; W 
d to hur 


a droll angle in the doorway, ‘jqumething, 
ousy,’ she said, “is a disag@mm Tm a8 
makes heavy hearts. In very 


msily. 
I have seen it. It is much hammle. 
one is not jealous. One cy 
the same time be jealous and 
And always there are regrets’ 

“Will you have dinner at ei 
night? A nice dinner? [hy 
find Mademoiselle Andrée and 
her home again.” 

“Find her? But Monsieur 
to go to her address? She hy 
gone away? 

“TI do not know her address” 

Arlette sighed and waggle 








just in time to receive his shoes and 
leggings from Arlette. 

“Do you mind having dinner a little bit late to-night?” Ken- 
dall asked. 

“No. Why?” 

“I—I hope Andrée will be here.” 

“H’m! Want me to look up Madeleine?” 

“Rather you didn’t. We’ll—well, you can see yourself that 
we'll have a lot of talking to do. I’ve got to square myself.” 

“T'll clear out altogether and let you have the place to your- 
selves.” 

“No need. I might not—it’s possible I wont find her.” 

Bert thought that was highly probable, but he did not say so. 
“Just as you say,” he said. “What time?” 

“Eight o’clock. If I’m not here by that time, go ahead and 
eat.”’ 

“What about you?” 

“I’m going to camp in that café on the corner there until I 
find her.” Ken’s jaw became prominent. “I'll stay there till I’m 
a permanent improvement.” 

Arlette came in, casting apprehensive glances at Kendall; she 
was unsmiling and had nothing to say beyond the greetings of 
the morning. Ken realized that he was in her disfavor. 

“Arlette—” he said. 

She paused in the door and glancing up to his face quickly, 
let her eyes shift to the carpet. ‘Yes, monsieur,” she said. 

“You're angry with me.” 

“Non, monsieur.” 

“Yes, you are. You should be. I’ve been a fool.” 

She looked up again, this time scrutinizing his face more care- 

fully. ‘Monsieur did not conduct himself with wisdom,” she 
said. 

“What should I have done, Arlette?” 
to know what she would answer. 

“Tt is never wise to hurt where one is loved,” she said. 
one should be sure that no mistake is made—” 

“But it was a mistake, Arlette. If you loved as you told me 
you did once, and the man you loved behaved .as I did, what 
would you do? Would you forgive him?” 

“Me!” said Arlette. “Ah, who can say? 
and love is only a thing to remember sometimes. But I, 
monsieur, was not as Mademoiselle Andrée is. Oh, no! There 
was weight to me, and a temper of the highest. Oh, yes, and 
I spoke many words with great readiness. It is so. What would 


He was really curious 


“Also 


It is many years, 


















head ponderously. of sus, 
“Then Monsieur must agi Last nt 
the police. All addresses are known to the police.” bu. I sa 
“But I don’t know her name—only Andrée.” bu did 
“Name of God! Can such things be? Oh, these Amemmmpuldn't g 
Who has seen their like? Not know her name, not know hemmed begge 
dress! Does he speak truly, monsieur?” Bert nodded. @ I do 
“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” she exclaimed, and waddled aggptiven. 
the kitchen as if she dared no longer trust her body in thegmmsud, was 
ence of such a madman. ndrée— 
“There,” said Bert. “Now you know what a respectable There 
thinks of you. Apparently she thinks all Americans are age she , 
habit of cutting up such capers. Most likely she believts en sad? 
dresses don’t count with us because we live under trees lilt “Yes. 
ages, and never go back to the same tree twice. And I 
“Anybody who doesn’t do things exactly as you yourslggp! reproa 
them is a savage. We think the French are barbarials; T—neve 
French think we are barbarians; and the English consid hown wh 
of us savages. Come on—it’s time we were starting. — rand I 
When they reached the street, Ken began to walk smi right 
if by hurrying now he could make the day pass more q& qe 
At the office he plunged into his work, taking only the im sy 
period for lunch. At five o’clock he was on his way t0W ie 
Place St. Michel to take up his sentry-go there. Somehot oe “y 


was confident he would see Andrée. What she did with he 
he did not know, but he imagined she went into the city. 4 
tainly she went somewhere, and to return she must travers 
square from the Metro station over at the left. He, the 


spicious 
S, too. 
palous. 







































took his station by the rim of the fountain and wate ‘ oe 
passer-by. It was tiresome to watch and wait; the po ‘nde 
not interest him as they had always interested him before. a 
couples passed unnoticed; children stopped to siare at him xd I sho 
sat on the flat rim of the basin; vendors of Rintintin ‘solic’ a 
nette dangled their worsted dolls before him in vail. (IL. |, 
twice he thought he saw her coming, and stood up eageth? “0b, yo 
to sink down again disappointed. And then he saw her 0 =~ not | 
it was she unmistakably; there was no mistaking that (ae a. tand 
flimsy dress, that slender figure and her quaint, abstracted make to 

Long before she saw him, he was groping for word + este T say 
for the one thing to say, because he knew that there mus MM dot kno 
single thought that should be put into words. = P ver’ h 
some eloquent sentence which would explain all, gain 10% 







say, als 


His French was # : So 


for all. But he could not find it. 
English would not take form. 
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are with little steps that seemed almost 
as always, and her eyes seeming to 

: went on about her. He fancied a shade of sad- 
"hee a id to the gravity of her face. She did not see him 
ogre d before her and spoke—and it was no eloquent sen- 
j fee he uttered, no wonderful thought that he put into 





the she crossed the squar' 
she is hel f, her body very erect, 








and my , 
: said. . 
t. but merely stopped and raised her eyes to 
here was no surprise, no emotion of any sort 
t gravity with which he was so familiar. 


“Mignon—” he 
She did not star 
face slowly. T 


he 
a be seen, only that quain 


rai s she always stopped and waited, ready, 
and waited, as she always s dy 
Irgiv a, take her cue from what was about to happen. She 
relvene olen have seen him before; but then, he thought, she 
: i aa met him so—as if she had never seen him before. She 
’ Was 3 se 
ve she d not speak—only waited. 


He was inarticulate, abashed, nonplused. Suddenly it seemed 


"eg him that there was nothing to say, nothing that could be said. 
: about y had been guilty of conduct which removed him Seceuer Siem 
ed far uli life; which was unforgivable. There was an impulse to turn 
esent jteimmed to hurry away from her, but he repressed it. He must do 
orway, ‘mmemething, say something. 

a disagaamm I'm ashamed,” he said 

In very qqmpumsily. “I've been miser- a 
much beilmple. I had to find you and Cs . 
One cay you I—what can I : 

lous aay? «It «was = wicked— 

egrets,” icked—” 


er at eam He could go no further, 


? [hgimpuld only search her face 
Irée ith his eyes for some re- 

tion of her thoughts, for 

nsieur hammeme sign that he might hope 
She ky pardon. She did not re- 

; there was no change in 

iddress” mer expression—only that un- 
waged @methomable gravity and that 
ir of suspended judgment. 

ust apie ‘Last might I tried to find 
bu. I sat and waited, but 

bu did not come. I 

e Amenmmpuldn't go to sleep until I 
know hxammed begged you to forgive 
d. . I don’t deserve to be 
addled digmprgiven. What I did, what 
-in theggmmsaid, was unforgivable. Oh, 


ows 
There was a little pause; 
en she said: “You have 
ben sad?” 
“Ves,” 
“And I also,” she said, 
bt _reproachfully. 
“I—never before have I 
hown what it was to suf- 
—and I have suffered. It 
right that I should. I 
served punishment.” Even 
ere th Puritan in him ob- 
ded itself. “And you were 
D good, so sweet, so wonderful! I 
mow all about it now—and I was 
uspicious and brutal. I was jeal- 
S, too. But I didn’t know I was 
ralous. When I thought you were 
ot good, it seemed to me that noth- 












§ in the world could be good. Do “| 
a ogg pat there’s no ex- ( 
P = tor me. I should have known, | 
) ad ME T should have trusted you. I % 


dn’t even giv, 
hin” SVE you a chance to ex- 


eng seal ver’ fast. I cannot understand all. But you 
derstand ott ee. It is to be seen. At first I do not 
pe Snagy ver sad and hurt—oh, ver’ sad. When 

mI say it 8s the pont, I look down at the water—yes. And 
4s : some mistake. I say something have happen I 
>", and it makes you to be not like Monsieur Ken, 
ny, Pay aT serable and—how you say?—upset? Yes. 
4, a love Monsieur Ken, and always that I am 
t could it be? If. then, it is nothing, only some 
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mistake, then I am much sorry—not sorry for me, monsieur, who 
have done no wrong, but for you, who are mos’ unhappy. It is 
so. My heart, it makes to weep for you because you suffer.” 

“Andrée!” 

She nodded her head gravely. “I do not onderstand les Améri- 
cains. Non—non, They are of a difference. But I onderstand 
love, which mus’ be the same in America as in France, so I say 
Monsieur Ken, he is ver’ jealous and ver’ mistaken, and I mus’ 
be patient and not sad more than is nécessaire. So I wait till 
thees mistake is not a mistake any more. And many times I 
mus’ say to myself that you are jealous, and therefore you love 
me. Because if there is not love, then there is not to be jealous, 
n’est-ce pas? So I am almos’ happy, but not quite—because you 
love me.” 

“And you don’t hate me? You can forgive me?” 

“Oh, mon bien cher ami, there is nothing to forgive. It is so. 
It is only that I cried sometimes for you, because you are mos’ 
miserable. I say to theenk how sad you are, and then I cry. I 
would not have you to be sad.” 

“It isn’t possible,” Ken said, more than half to himself. 
nobody like this in the world.” 

“Possible? Pourquoi?” 


“There’s 











**Some uniform!” 
“Mind having dinner a little bit late 
to-night?” Kendall asked. “I— 
I hope Andree will be here.” 


“Mademoiselle Pourquoi—dear little Mademoi- 
selle Pourquoi!” he said softly. 

“You are not angry with me any more—not 
jealous?” 

“No—no.” 

“It is well.” 
touched hjs arm with her little hand. 
joyous.” 

“You ought to be joyous always. You are wonderful. When 
I think what you were giving up for me,—and that I could sus- 
pect you.—tI hate myself.” 

“But you are not sad now? There is not any mistake any more, 
and we are together. You are not sad?” 

“Sad, mignon! Only when I think of what I said to you— 
things you can never forget—” 

“Never forget.” She laughed a little. “Behol’, already I have 
forgotten. It is as if nothing ever happen’. I do not remember. 
Now,”—she made that old familiar gesture of pointing repeatedly 
to the sidewalk with her finger to indicate the identical present sec- 


She smiled for the first time, and 
“Then I am 


~ 


nd ay 


ond, “now I remember nothing. I do not know what you talk about. 


You are ver’ droll, Monsieur Ken, to be speak so much about 
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“That is why,” Andrée said softly to Ken, “that I have not 


of ours, 


there will be ver’ sad, but the sa 


dness will make i 
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great fear to love you. W'en it is ended, thees love 
tself to fade. The happiness, it will be always.” 
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File Moment of Happiness 


hing I do not know—about a something that have never 
thing that was almost reverence for her; it 
than wonder, and little less than awe. Never until 
om had he conceived of the possibility that such greatness 
ach forgetfulness of self, such rightness could exist 
Deed He felt himself incapable of appreciating, of apprais- 
b the gold of her heart. It was very sweet, very radiant, that 
pment. 
You gave 
gdémie, to gO 


4 ndall felt some 


up everything for me—your chance to enter the 
on the stage—to be famous, perhaps!” 
oh that!” She smiled up at him. “Nothing in the worl 
to have as love. It is so. It is a ver’ great theeng. One 
" hour, one day of love—that is more great and more neces- 
tl A y : ag bedoriry beg 
to have than the mos fame that can be. 
Yq do love me, Andrée? Say it. 
MJ Jove you,” she said gently. . 
“| can,never let you out of my sight again. You must be with 
always—where I can see you and touch you. ; 
She smiled up at him, but there was a shade of sadness, per- 
ys of apprehension, in her deep-shadowed black eyes. “It is 
possible,” she said, : 
“Arlette has dinner waiting for us.” 
“Tonight? Now? Oh, it is not possible.” She made a pretty 
sture of dismay. eo 
“It is necessary—to prove that you have forgiven me. I couldn't 
u go now—now that I’ve found you again. Come.” 
She looked down at the walk a moment with detached gravity, 
en put her fingers on his arm. “Ver’ well,” she said. “You 
stake me off like prisonnier de guerre, n’est-ce pas? You have 
ture’ me, so what 2m I to do? I am ver’ helpless. You mus 
ly many sweet theengs to me so that I am not sad.” 


HEY crossed the street to the Metro station, descending 
to the train, in which they had to stand until they 
ached the Chatelet station, where they changed to the line 
at runs under the rue de Rivoli and the Champs Elysées. It 
impossible to talk except in occasional monosyliables, but 
ery now and then Kendall would look down into Andrée’s face 
always to find her looking up at him gravely but happily. Then 
would press her arm gently, and she would respond by nestling 
s fingers between her arm and her body. He was happy, boyishly 
ppy. It was a new sort of happiness for him, a great, surging 
ppiness which made the world lovely, which made even standing 
a swaying, crowded subway car a delectable thing. 
He yearned toward Andrée as he had never yearned toward her 
lore. He wanted to hold her in his arms, not passionately, but 
muy. He was filled with a desire to show a great gentleness and 
Meration for her, to prove to her that he was kind. He 
ea to protect her, to shield her, to deal with her as he would 
v dealt with a tired, trusting child—for she seemed very child- 
i t0-him, with all the purity and heart-honesty of a child. 
“Mignon!” he whispered in her ear, and she smiled up at him. 
At last they alighted and mounted to the street, and there he 
empted to keep step with her tiny, severe strides until both of 
em laughed gayly at his efforts. She was all child now, laugh- 
, Toguish, teasing. She rattled French at him, wel! knowing 
could not understand, and laughed at him for not understand- 
g, and he pretended to believe she was telling him that he was 
bly and cross-eyed and that she was ashamed to walk with him. 
a they were at the apartment, and Ken greeted the concierge 
th a cordiality that left the old lady a little amazed and won- 
ering if her American officer had not been dealing too liberally 
tl the wines of the country. 
“Oh, I shall not walk up these so-many stairs,’ Andrée said 
th her pretty mock-despair. “It is not possible. You have not 
® ty ascenseur. It was a promise—oui. And until you fetch 
ape remain here, on this spot.” She indicated the spot 
At ham ascenseur,” he volunteered, and made as if to lift 
oe bs ms, but she slipped away and danced up the stairs 
m, making believe, as she approached each floor, to be 


og of dropping from exhaustion, and counting each floor 


om ph we climb’, and it is only the premier étage! 
hat do you vd sours we mount, and arrive but at the second— 
tis, mon oe, cond floor. It is ver’ funny. Secon’ floor! 
nd— secon’ ie 4 ami, it sound’ like nothing at all, on’y jus 
satived i Such a language is thees Engleesh! 
a chair whil e fourth floor honestly panting, and she sank 
wale Kendall searched under the mat for the key. 
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“I will go no more,” she said firmly. “I am blessée. I am 
one poilu with the bad wound. It is not possible to proceed. 
Behol’, I am one poilu.” She puffed out her cheeks and trowned. 
“Sacré nom @un pipe! It is so the poilu swears.” 

He thrust open the door, and picking her slight form up as he 
might have litted little Arlette, he carried her inside and set her 
down before the hall-tree. His hands rested on her shoulders, 
and they both became grave, looking into each other’s eyes. And 
then he drew her close to him and pressed his lips to hers. 


RLETTE padded into the hall, attracted by the sound, 

observed, folded her pudgy hands on her stomach and 
stared with amazement. “Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!’ she exclaimed, 
and padded away again in confusion. 

Then they went into the salon, where Bert was reading. 

“I’ve found her,” Ken said gayly. 

“So I observe.” Bert’s voice was dry. 

“Your voice mus’ not be so w’en you speak to Monsieur Ken,” 
Andrée said severely. “Non. I will not have it so. Bicause 
he is ver’ good, and nobody mus’ be—w’at you say?—cross with 
him—so. 

“Well,” Bert said, “I'll be gentle with the child, mademoiselle, 
though it’s contrary to my duty.” He turned to Ken. “You 
seem to have put it over,” he said. 

“Bert, she’s wonderful.. She’s—” 

“I’ve heard just two hundred and seven men say that at one 
time and another. Seems to be a stock phrase in the language 
of young gentlemen in your state of mind. Anyhow, I’m glad 
the rumpus is settled. I can get some sleep now.” 

“Does he scold you?” Andree asked. 

“It doesn’t matter what he does,” Ken said laughingly. ‘“Noth- 
ing matters. There’s Arlette’s head through the door; let’s eat.” 

Arlette served silently, but as she moved about the table, she 
kept her eyes furtively upon Andrée, and her lips moved con- 
stantly without uttering a sound. This continued until it was 
time to remove the meat, and then Arlette could contain herself 
no longer. She reached the door on her way to the kitchen with 
the platter; then with startling suddenness she turned, replaced 
the platter on the edge of the table, folded her hands across her 
stomach, rolled her eyes to heaven, and launched upon a harangue 
in such rapid French that it seemed one continuous word. 

Andrée listened gravely, nodding her head the merest trifle every 
moment or so. Then Arlette paused expectantly, and Andrée 
replied with all the gravity of a cabinet minister facing a crisis. 
At the end of a sentence she got out of her chair and walked to 
Ken and put her arm about his neck and her cheek to his, con- 
tinuing her reply from thence. Arlette rolled her eyes and wag- 
gled her head and heaved great sighs. Presently her set face 
relaxed. 

“Mon Dieu!” she said. “Afon Dieu!” And with a tremulous 
smile, which somehow was not at all absurd on her heavy face,— 
was almost tender,—she retreated with ludicrous suddenness to 
her kitchen. 

> 
* ELL,” said Ken, “what now, mignon? 
about?” 

Andrée shook her head gayly. 
I shall not speak it.” 

“Was it so terrible as that? 
of Arlette.” 

“But no, well dear friend, it is that she have much worry for 
you. Yes. She have much worry. She theenk you,—oh, it is 
ver’ fonny!—she theenk you are leetle child that is lost, and also 
is mad! She theenk something happen to you if you have no one 
to take care of you. She tell me I mus’ not be angry with you, 
but ver’ nice and kind always, bicause it is not your fault you are 
a baby and mad. Oh, yes! She say she love you like she is your 
marraine, but she is powerless to make you to be protected. 
And she theenk I mus’ take you by the hand the same thing as you 
are blind. So I have promise’, and now she will not worry, but 
gives you to me to care for. She have been mos’ unhappy. She 
say that only God can onderstand a mad American who is in love!” 

“Arlette,” said Bert, “is a woman of sound judgment.” 

“Where is Mademoiselle Madeleine?” Andrée asked with one 
of those sudden changes of subject characteristic of her. 

“T haven’t the least idea.” 

“Why is she not here? I want her to be here. 
of many things to her.” 

“Blame Ken, there. I suggested having Madeleine, but he said 
he wanted you all by yourself, with nobody else around.” 

She turned to look at Ken as if to (Continued on page 110) 


What’s it all 
“No—no. It is not for you. 


I’m afraid I have made an enemy 


I would speak 








THE expression “you never can tell about a 
woman” is justified by this story if never before, 
and at the same time, when a woman reads it, 
she will probably say: “Just as I've always 
thought; you never can tell about a man.” 


The WOMAN 


in 


UPPER NINE || 


By 
ELIZABETH DEJEANS 


EY had been playing bridge. Then the two who 

had not yawned themselves off to their berths had 

talked of steel and cotton; for Holman was inter- 
ested in steel, and Harding was the owner of cotton mills. Now 
they were talking of women. 

Their observations were not unusual, but Holman’s answer 
to a question of Harding’s bears upen this story. “What do you 
notice first about a woman?” Harding had asked; and Holman 
answered: “Hair.” 

“But any woman can have good-looking hair,” Harding ob- 
jected. “It depends on how she dresses it. A woman can make 
almost everything else about herself, but she can’t make the shape 
of her hands.” 

“T suppose not,” Holman replied absently; then with decision: 
“The kind of hair I mean can’t be made, a red-red with lights 
in it, and a yard and a half long, and waving.” 

Harding laughed out. “You sound reminiscent.” 

Holman laughed too, but he said nothing. He could have 
said: “The hair I’m thinking about belongs to the occupant of 
Upper Nine in the next Pullman.” And he might have related 
his experience: On his way to the observation-smoker he had seen 
a woman’s head bent from an upper berth, one bare arm stretched 
to meet a jeweled hand projecting from the berth below—a huge 
hairpin was being offered from below. Shapely hand had met 
shapely hand; the jewel—a fire-opal set in diamonds—and the 
bare arm were mere accessories, for upon the bent head rippled 
the hair he had described, and from it depended two great braids 
of the reddest red hair he had ever seen. He had said: “Lord, 
what hair!”—aloud. The head had been suddenly withdrawn; 
and he had been confusedly conscious that he was being peered 
at by the occupant of the lower berth while the curtains of the 
upper were indignantly drawn. He had not seen the features of 
either lady. 

He might have added, to a friend: “You know that I broke 
control in the early days and had two mad years in Paris, paint- 
ing. But before my father died, I promised to take up his inter- 
ests, and I have kept faithfully to steel ever since. But the love 
of color is in me still, and once in a lifetime, possibly, one sees 
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of hair.” Well—exc 

And Holman did not qe it Holm 

swer: “The woman I married in Paris had red hair, mmpere Were 

neither hair nor reputation turned out to be real” Maps on F 

light answer was: “Temper or temperament?” ek, and hi 

“Both.” Then, with a changed expression, Hatt I went s 

opened his watch and held it out to Holman. “Theme ber nur 

my little girl. She’s six, and with hair like com i 

and eyes as blue as wet corn-flowers. I was away four mame I we 
the last trip, and she cried about it. She kept saying to hermm - - 
‘I guess my Daddy’s gone to heaven.’ The blessed baby!” My “™*Y ton 
had removed his pince-nez and was rubbing the glasses, 4m ap = 
of his when moved, Holman afterward discovered. Tha ay gg 
replaced them and glared at Holman out of kindly eyes—thes nln’ et 
vulnerable-iooking thing about him was his eyes. i I've be 
“A beautiful little face!” said Holman. Then, casually: Ta 
been married, but I haven't any children. I’ve been singemiie ‘told 
six years.” ’ How 
“Well, all I have now is the baby,” Harding returned, Si tet 
her daddy’s not going to heaven this trip. I’m going to ea withou 
out here with me.” He rose. “Well, I'll turn mM. .- + +"He tose cog 
those sleepers at two in the morning!” he added irritably Beis i.) 











They parted with: “I’ll see you to-morrow—at the hotel, if 
before.” Neither had said very much; yet they had told 
other a good deal. Harding glanced back at the unimagum 
looking big-framed man, the last person one would § 
artistic tendencies—unless one noticed hands; and Holman 
after the erect figure, the embodiment of hard-headed irast 
—unless one noticed eyes. 
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As soon as he was alone, Holman sketched in his noviien vin, pas 
woman’s bent head and two lengths of hair framed betwee! ing h, 
tains. He sketched well, but he returned it to his pocket, am. He hy 
“It’s no good without color.” Then he went out to the 00s them saf 
tion-platform and was captured by the night. td crawl 
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It had rained, a deluge. 
sand soaked and sweet with it, ! 
Pacific was near, the tang of salt in the alr. Holman 
it in and compared the hair of the woman m bag she 
various things: it was redder than gold and brighter od th 
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vas. a commingling of the puzzled search for a pigment 
ght was f sunshine and copper, and the shotlike realiza- 
pounded vdasstet a jar that drove him upward and outward 
aah space—then a violent and excruciatingly racking 
act upon fee Fichinan raised a wavering left hand to his 
g og It was bandaged. His right arm appeared to be 
Pe anager in “curious fashion, and all down that side there 
gtd ly painful sensation. ‘Then some one drew his 
y a ad his groping fingers felt the smoothness of a sheet: 
sagt somewhere. “Where am I?” he asked. 

gor sounded strange to himself, and a woman’s muffled 
e answered: “In Stanton Hospital, Mr. Holman. You ve 
hurt, but not very seriously ; so don’t worry—and don’t 
- it’s not good for you. ; : a 
The Pullman—next the observation—anyone killed or hurt? 
demanded with a sudden lift into excitement. 

here was an appalling list of killed and injured. Apparently 
man whom they had found flung out on the wet sand had 
ved internal injuries. But sudden excitement like this was 
erous; he was trying to sit up. She pushed him gently 
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= a i and on principle, answered: “No, no—that sleeper was all 
er than Saat, Mr. Holman ; everybody all right.” 


“Why are my 














He collapsed with a sigh of relief, then asked: 
is bandaged? I’m not blind, am I? 

No indeed! Your face and head were bruised, that’s all.” 

Was it a washout?” 

ts, it was. But hold your arm still a moment, please.” Hol- 
a felt a dab of cold on his arm, then a faint prick. He began 
search for his thoughts. ‘There was a man called—Harding. 
i he—go to—heaven?” He felt his voice trailing off after his 
wghts. Then he felt nothing. 

hirty-six hours passed before Holman’s questions were an- 


outhed 


" ; red, and it was ten days after 
y wile before Harding himself answered, 

i person. “No, I didn’t go to 
Ss ven,” Harding said. “How are 
that higggu feeling?” 


‘Well—except for my arm.” ‘They 


d not in Holman’s rooms at the hotel. 
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vanity; he wondered whether he was presentable. 
what roughhewn face and a shock of dark hair, good height 
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with a friendly light in his eyes. Then, suddenly, this change—he 
looked grimly displeased and uncomfortable. Why? Because 
he had been told that he had saved the lives of two women? 

Then, because jealousy is unreasonable, Holman’ hit upon a 
reason. While in the hospital, he had begged the doctor to ask 
Harding whether the ladies in Section Nine of the last Pullman 
had escaped, and Harding had told the doctor that they had and 
that they were staying at his hotel. Harding must have seen 
much of Upper Nine, and no man could see much of any woman 
with hair like that and not become interested. Harding knew 
that Holman was interested, and he was uncomfortable: that 
was it, of course. 

Holman was uncomfortable. “Miss Bright called you a hero— 
I suppose those two women you rescued worship you.” 

Harding turned abruptly and took up his cigar. “I only did 
what anyone would. Miss Garth recovered from the shock 
pretty quickly..... So Miss Bright said I was a hero, eh?” 

“Is Miss Garth the one with red hair?” 

Harding shot him a keen glance. “Yes. I didn’t notice it on 
the train, and on the way here she was wearing a boudoir-cap, 
and Mrs. Lamont’s head was done up in a towel, just as they had 
gone to bed, I suppose. I noticed Miss Garth’s hair when she 
got out about a week later, though, and it’s a wonder—the hair 
you were describing in the smoker, I suppose?” 

Holman’s discomfort effectually prevented his saying what he 
longed to say—namely: “I'd like to meet Miss Garth, Harding.” 
He had not decided what to say, when a knock on his door saved 
him an awkward pause. It was a note, and as Holman received 
it, Harding made his escape. They both said, “I'll see you again,” 
but both knew that they would not seek an interview. 

Harding swore under his breath as he went off, but Holman 
forgot what troubled him, for he was reading: 


My dear Mr. Holman: 
I am writing to thank those who have been kind'to me since 
our terribie experience. May I thank you for your kind inquiries? 





“ A beautiful little face!" said Holman. “I've 
been married, but | haven't any children.” 


Mr. Harding has told me of your good wishes sent from the hos- 
pital. 

I sincerely hope that you are well. It was I who saw you lying 
in the pool of water, and I thought you were dead. Ah, that 
dreadful night! I thought I had endured the worst in Russia, but 
this last, it was terrible. 

With my good wishes, 
Gioria GARTH. 


Holman laid the note down and went to the mirror. It was not 
He saw a some 
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and a broad chest, a pleasantly practical and intelligent expres- 
sion. He had remarkably fine hands, but he did not think of 
that. He examined the unbecoming discolorations on cheek and 
forehead, but decided to risk it; he went to the telephone and 
asked for Miss Garth. 

“This is Miss Garth,” a foreign voice answered. 

“This is Frank Holman, Miss Garth. As I can’t use my right 
hand, I’m venturing to thank you over the telephone for your 
kind note. Are you well—no bad results?” 

“Oh, Mr. Holman, I am glad you are able to telephone! 
yes, I am well. And your arm? Was it badly broken?” 

“No, a clean break. It’s all right, thank you—done up in a 
sling, though.” 

“Ah, I thought you would never speak again. 
talk of it.” 

“IT want to thank you for saving my life, but not over the 
telephone. Will you continue to be kind and let me see you?” 

“But yes—-surely. Are we not neighbors?” 

“You are charming to say so. If my battered appearance will 
not displease you too much, will you lunch with me to-day?” 

“Oh, but I have sympathy for the battered.” She paused. 
“But to lunch to-day— Ah, yes, I will. Perhaps after the hos- 
pital it will be good for you.” 

Holman assured her that it would be. 
He wondered if she could be foreign. 
name; yet she spoke with a slight accent. Half Russian? He 
hoped not; he would prefer to marry an American. Then he 
reminded himself that hair did not make the woman, and that 
for six years he had fought shy of making mistakes. 

Nurse Bright appeared. Holman was glad to see her; here 
was a pleasant and a wise woman; bright dark eyes, a taking 
voice, Irish coloring and a rounded form—a very pretty and a 
particularly intelligent young woman; her name suited her. 

“I'd better touch up those bruises on your face again, don’t 
you think?” she asked. 

“Not till after lunch, Miss Bright. 
than I naturally am.” 

Her eyes twinkled. ‘“Lunching with a lady, I suppose?” 

“A good guess. I’m lunching with Miss Garth. Do you know 
her? She was one of the women in the wreck.” 

“Ves, Miss Garth has the wonderful hair.” Nurse Bright had 
perfect control 
over her features, 
so she said it quite 
easily. She had 
come with a pur- 
pose, and even so 
untoward a circum- 
stance as this 
would not deter 
her; on the con- 
trary it made her 
the more deter- 
mined. “Have you 
met Mrs. Lamont?” 
she asked. “She 
was in the same 
section.” 

People were apt 
to tell Nurse Bright 
things; she had a 
drawing as well as 
a sympathetic qual- 
ity; and Holman 
told her of his ex- 
perience. “I saw 
only Mrs. Lamont’s 
hand,” he con- 
cluded. “She was 
wearing a huge fire- 


But 


But let us not 


He was highly pleased. 
Garth was an English 


Don’t make me any uglier 











Holman looked 
his thoughts. ‘“‘] 
still have the 


opal, I remember source of supply,” 
defying fate, I she said practi- ale? 
should say.” cally. 


Nurse Bright 
made no comment. Holman hoped that she would describe Miss 
Garth, but she said in a businesslike way: “That makes me think 
—didn’t you say you wanted a stenographer?” 

“Yes, I do—some one who will come up here, though.” 

“Well, I know now of some one you can get. It’s this Mrs. 
Lamont. She’s been doing stenographer’s work in Washington; 
she hasn’t found a position here yet, so she could come at once.” 






The Woman in Uppe 






“Is Miss Garth a stenographer too?” Holman asked, 
“Oh, no—she took an expensive suite.” 
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you know, that Mrs. Lamont is hard up. She’s a tied 4 ich p 
and she'd attend strictly to business. She’s been work w eetre 
Uncle Sam, and her husband died in training camp; le a the 
owe something to women like that.’ : a s hwot 
“T'll take her, of course,” Holman said promptly, “Coy fad al 
come at four?” f son Fren 
“I’m sure she can; I'll tell her.” Miss Bright departed, s anil 
But when the door closed on her, she said to herself: Fa oth 
shame!” Her air was purposeful and her color high, h she 
HEN, as agreed, Holman presented himself j : oped 
ladies’ lounge, and saw Miss Garth, he cayiile g after 
breath—caught it again when she rose and smiled. He hdd lived 
many beautiful women, but none more beautiful than this mall father’s 
she was tall; her face was a perfect oval, her features fas in Eng 
her skin flawless, and ker eyes, a reddish brown under darkaililien a yea 
brows, were large and wide apart. And topping her otherpallie the wal 
tions was her hair, a climax of beauty. It was dressed lows H gone to 
forehead and rose in waves to a coronet of braids. Seimm to care 
superb. father, 1 
Men are variously affected by beauty; beauty made Hilmmnith was f 
worshipful, aroused the best there was in him. She lookeddilie father ¥ 
pletely foreign, and unconsciously he reverted to French cusglimpendent 
he bent over her hand and kissed it, and he spoke in Fr practice 
“Mademoiselle, one searches through many incarnations fname had | 
fection—in the hundredth incarnation one finds it.” ed to cli 
She answered in French also: “You do me too much Mammafter the 
monsieur.” Her answer was trite, but she had been supilmms deposed 
Such a greeting from an “American money-maker!” AstonsiliiShe spoke 
Then they looked at each other, and both laughed. tror 0 


“T forgot my nationality, and I was certain of yours,” Kin of 


said in frank American. “You are Russian, are you mgd of thei 
There was regret in the question, though he did not realieiiingly di 
“No, no, I am English, only I speak French all my like@ipcape o 
Russian, no! I shiver at them, the Bolsheviki!” issia to | 
Until they entered the dining-room, Holman did not note father 
interest they excited; after a survey, every eye focused upmiimed on the 





hair. But her unconsciousness of it was as superb as kr@i@ a Ww 
riage. As the waiter seated them, Holman saw that Hardinggiissian 
cupied a table near them. He bowed gammmemselves 
then devoted himself to the flaxen-haireda@pme ref 
beside him; but Holman noticed his aed _befr 
glance at Miss Garth, and it fired him gay. From 
jealousy. He hated the interest they hale had bee 
cited, he with his arm done up in a sling commu 
she without a hat. She was the only vagy her ai 
in the room without a hat. Why hadalg@imgland, a 
worn one? Was it vanity? ot had 
Then he was startled by an exclanigaet an allo 
from his companion. She was staring miggeel she 
mirror beside her. “Mon Dieu!” she smmme to A 
vivid distress. “I have forgotten it! th an An 
looked at Holman, and the tears actuilymggpend, a 
in her eyes. “Oh, monsieur, I am 94 wright, 
My hat—lI altogether forgot it!” + had 
“Tt makes no difference,” Holman si miuing it 
cidedly. “Covering such hair is an insiiggeseles, 
beauty.” Her distress instantly exam had 
her and directed his annoyance agallt yh 
staring public. : oy Ms 
“T was thinking of meeting youl ¢ yee ; 
forgot! Yet if I run now and putit on, I She i D 
appear foolish,” she said with undimias That ic 
distress. Then suddenly she touched bisggR  SMat is 






her look eager. “Mr. Holman, wo : 

possible—would it be too unconventional, too un-Americal, § 

we be served in my apartment? Then I should be at east 

smiled beautifully; she was certainly twenty-six, but her 

her dewy eyes made her look girlish. ight 
Holman was captured by her proposal. “It's 4 delig 
—particularly if you are uncomfortable,” he agree 


? 


go.” He placed a fee on the table and they escaped. + »* 
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five o'clock when Holman returned to his own “T moil over steel, and I hay e | nged for the perfect thing. 
diately lighted a cigar; then he walked up love beauty. But it’s beauty of the soul, the genuine woman, for 


was nearly 
He imme 
He fe 


It a glow of shame when he thought of his whom I’m thirsty.” <2 
, tive attitude. She had been simply and frankly She told him of her long engagement to her English cousin. 
gus tentall nd grace combined. She had been utterly frank “But I could not forsake my father. Then the war made it 
ing, gm Y ae impossible for my 
t herself; she ~~ afhanced to come 
told him her to me, and this 
tory: aa last year he died 
‘ sips fighting. It was a 
Phd aad < girl’s love in the 
prane beginning; after- 
candela ward I realized 
 ogran my mistake, but 
; op oe a when I knew of 
“family. At his death, I was 
mother’s ani i had been 
had oyal.” 
D in a They were se- 
inch convent, cluded and seated 
d afterward together on the 
lived with couch, but his 
father’s sis k reverence had 
in England. J ; constrained _his 
em, a year be- ; growing _ excite- 
the war, she : : ee “You will 
. oO Be 3 s et me see you 
pede mens often?” he had 
father, whose . | ee begged. “I have 
h was failing. , gees my car; may I 
father was So ' y: a | ~—_- show you the city 
bendent upon ' :.. a # and the hills to- 
practice that ; : morrow? Then 
had been we, can _ dine 
somewhere.” 


d to cling to o Foye = 
fi - “~ - She had _hesi- 


after the Czar 


s deposed. 
She spoke with 
rror of the 
gn of terror 
d of their ago- 
ingly difficult 
cape out of 
bssia to Japan. 
er father had 
bd on the way; 
d a wealthy 
ssian family, 
atl es b e- 
me refugees, 
d ee 
t. From Japan 
had been able 
communicate 
th her aunt in 
hgland, and her 
nt had made 
t an allowance. 
hen she had 
me to America 
ban American 
on a a M rs. 
ght, whom 


tated over giving 
him — encourage- 
ment; his ardor 
had embarrassed 
her; but finally 
she had _  con- 
sented. 

There camea 
light tap on 
Holman’s door. 
He called, “Come 
in,” then paused 
in surprise. 

A woman en- 
tered, a slender 
woman simply 
dressed in black 
and wearing a 
black hat which 
shaded her face. 
She looked at him 
out of immense 
gray eyes. “I 
came at four— 
was I right to 
come back?” ‘she 
asked uncertainly. 


file Leet en eins a oe eek cally cata te aaa tee 


cag 


wate Ste 


tad been Then Holman 
mung in Los Holman was startled-by an exclamation from his companion. She was staring into the mirror noticed that she 
gees, Then beside her. ‘“ Mon Dieu!” she said in vivid distress. ‘* My hat—I altogether forgot it!” carried a little 
but come portable _—‘type- 
% “awe be alone for only a short time—Mrs. Cartwright writer. ‘“I beg your pardon!” he said. “I forgot—I’m sorry!” 
* Be 69 her. “3 “Don’t trouble. I will arrange the table,” she said, for he was 
“~ — on Cartwright?” Holman asked quickly. trying to help her. ; a! 
aac know her?” “It’s left-handed help, certainly. Are you feeling better? 
an old friend of mine. So we have a mutual friend!” “T’m well again, thank you.” 
hs boy Strange thing!” she had exclaimed. “Mrs. Cart- Certainly she was businesslike. When he began to dictate, she 
~ Leen a mother to me.” worked rapidly. She looked at him frequently, in a grave, ob- 
most generous-hearted woman I know,” he had an- _ servant way, but not when his eyes were on her. Holman had 
tT met m apna me in Paris, and it was not her fault instantly classified her as the Burne-Jones type, an arresting 
nad in her home.’ He told her of his early mis- rather than a beautiful face, a pure skin, a sensitive yet ripe 
had said oti ‘I divorced my wife six years ago,” mouth, and a thoughtful brow. She looked a thoroughbred, Miss 
ee tight ‘ waited anxiously for her comment: Garth’s own kind, and he mentioned the woman whose spell was 
" that he ha was frequently unfaithful.” upon him. “Mr. Harding tells me that you were in the same 
d talked to her as he had talked to few people. section with Miss Garth.” 
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“Yes,” she said, and no more. She seemed to be suddenly and 
acutely embarrassed. She flushed. scarlet; even’ her hands 
trembled. 

Holman dropped the subject instantly, but he thought of the 
occurrence several times; and on their ride the next day Miss 
Garth gave him a sufficient explanation. Holman had waited 
impatiently for a second sight of Miss Garth and was rewarded 
by a deepening of his worshipful passion. She talked very little, 
but when she did, her quaint phrasing thrilled him. It was Hol- 
man who talked. He had always liked this city cast up on the 
picturesque hills and embraced by the ocean. It was smiling or 
chill at the will of sunshine or fog—a little like his companion, he 
thought. She was nervous; a chill breeze mingled with the bril- 
liant sunshine; yet she removed her gloves, as if her hands 
burned. It was then he noticed the fire-opal ring. 

“So it was your ring Mrs. Lamont was wearing on the train?” 
he asked. ‘It’s beautiful, but a baleful-looking thing. Why 
do you wear it?” 

Miss Garth glanced down. “This? It is not mine. That poor 
Mrs. Lamont, she was in difficulties, and I gave her money. I 
hold the ring only till she can redeem it. I wore it to show you— 
then I forgot. I am sorry for Mrs. Lamont—the woman who 
yields, when her first youth is over, then her lovers forsake her.” 

“I’m glad the ring is not yours,’ Holman said. “When I had 
fever at the hospital, I dreamed about it—the hand from the 
lower berth kept turning into a snake’s head with that jewel set 
in its forehead. Miss Bright, the nurse, recommended Mrs. La- 
mont; she said she was a soldier’s widow and needed work. Mrs. 
Lamont did some typewriting for me yesterday; she seemed a nice 
sort of woman.” He wanted to be understood; certainly Mrs. 
Lamont was not one of his transgressions. 

“Ugh! I take it off! A snake’s head! Horrible!” She had 
grown pale. 

“T shouldn’t have mentioned that ugly dream—forgive me,” he 
begged. 

Her answer was abrupt. “Monsieur, there are few things I 
would not forgive you.” 

Holman’s heart sprang into his eyes. He would have spoken, 
but they had reached the hotel and she was hurrying in, as if re- 
gretting her speech and eager to escape. “Can’t I come up with 
you?” he begged, losing control at last. “Gloria, I want to talk 
to you.” 

“Not now,” she said in a strained, hurried way. 

“And to-night?” he asked. 

She looked at him, and he noticed that the pupils of her eyes 
were dilated. “To dine in a crowd! 





The Woman in Upper 


She drew them away. “Non, non! First we vill 
then perhaps we may be happy.” Suddenly she M 
“Listen—it is a beautiful fancy, and like you: we laa 
you and I, and we drink a little glass, each of Us. Yo. 
not order here, for my sake, but from your room—it is . 
doors away. Go and bring it here.” Then with a di i 
confused tenderness which it was not in him to violates 
hand, Monsieur Frank, please.”’ : 

He kissed her hand and not her lips. Then he went dnl 
did her bidding. He did not reason over her whim: 7 
acceptance. She loved him. “a 

When Holman returned, she bent forward, her eyes 
libation. He waited on her, poured for them both: al 
with emotion. Then, standing, he lifted his glass " 
voyage, Gloria—we travel together through life?” ' 

Apparently she did not hear him. She drained her 
thirstily, refilled it without a word or a glance and em 
Then she sank back and looked up at him mistily. Cg 
she said thickly. Then she groped for the bottle, poured ay 
drank again, then settled back; her beautiful body relate 
complete abandon. ; 7 

Holman stood motionless. He had been struck betwes 
eyes; yet he saw with extraordinary clearness, there Was a 
light upon everything: Her silences and her nervousness af 
strained eagerness to reach her room that afternoon: th 
quent hours probablg given to indulgence; her gayety aj 
wheedling, the cunning of the habitué craving her drug 
doned! Then he became conscious of intolerable pain, the 
of a beautiful faith murdered. 

He was still holding the glass; he set it down. Then} 
moved along to the next stage. He put together on the 
evidences of a debauch. Then, because of the tender thingi 
which had made the whole abominable situation possible, hel 
a covering and laid it over her. Her head had sunk on herk 
he put a pillow under it. He could see very well now, th 
hair beneath the red—she was very completely shorn of her 
of glory. Then he took the tray and went out. 

























































ATER, Holman did not know just when, there 
knock on his door. It was Harding who entered. 
Bright sent me,” he announced abruptly. 

“Yes,” said Holman. Then: “Sit down.” 

He looked Holman over, then removed his pince-nez anda 
it vigorously. “She was called to Miss Garth—then she} 
to ask me to come here at once.” 

The color came into Hi 





Ah, no!” 
He felt that he was losing her. 
“But I must see you to-night!” 


= white face. “Why didn’t yout 
the first day?” 
“Because I didn’t know. 1 


The elevat ived her. Then ff with a w idea.” 
she Rese ape yoo “You will S I N C L A I R 4 E W I S . “What's ‘a: on to your” 


call, yes? After you have dined, 


man demanded. 


mensieur.” “Nothing — ever. Now, 
Holman went to his room and per- It’s a name that is going to mean Holman: a secret-service matt 
ambulated it. Was it possible she to me for information, and 
was jealous of Mrs. Lamont? Then more and more to the readers of me some. There is no Gloria 
she cared for him. But that strained THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE This woman is a Russia 
eagerness to get away from him? Of as the months proceed. You will evolved from God knows whit 
all the complex handiworks of God, 5 ; ; the mistress of a court official 
woman was the least understandable! recall his swiftly moving story the Czar was dethroned and thes 
Out of his uncertainty grew resolve: “Speed” in the June number. official shot. Then she sent 
that evening must decide whether Well, he has another story in the Bolsheviki—she knew a deil 
: the men they were after. The 


there was hope for him. Later, when 

he entered her room, he was tense 

with determination. Its title is— 
She received him vivaciously, and 

in a costume which made him catch 


August issue of quite another sort. Russian with a stolen } 


brought her to Japan; tes 
parted, but evidently she secut 
bank-roll. She took in a Mist 


his breath, a sheathlike, scintillating “THE GIRL IN THE SHRIMP BLOUSE” wright and came well chaperé 


black thing, her glorious shoulders 
and arms bare. She did not rise to 
receive him. “Monsieur, you appear 


this country. Then, probably 
heard of you from Mrs. Carte 
and her bank-roll having aim 





gravity itself, and I feel gay.” 

This was a new mood. She looked 
radiant, color high and eyes brilliant. “Grave? I am ready to 
launch my craft. Whether I sink or float depends on you, 
Gloria.” 

“Yes? Then tell me, mon ami—what is it they do when launch- 
ing a noble craft? Offer a libation, do they not?” 

“Break a bottle of champagne, Gloria.” He sat beside her; 
there was no withdrawal, and the color flamed in his face; he took 
her hands. 


she saw a chance of, if not ml 
protection, and took the same 
you took. She’s under surveillance because she's SUP 
know a deal about the men who are trying to stir up 4 
movement here. They have nothing to arrest her 00, 
be questioned, then deported. - 
“Now I know how you are feeling, but you dont 
yourself down as a fool, for she is a very clever and s 
woman—fooling men has been her profession. But 
always rely on herself, for she drinks; (Continued on 
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a Here he is again, that delightful 

yety all old knight of the sagebrush — 

d r 

vain te CAPTAIN BILL TITUS— 

Then lm omertime Texas Ranger, latterly bank 

» the tal director and last of all, oil operator in 

hes the great fields of his sovereign State 

ible, 

on heriam of Texas, suh! 

now, the 

1 of herd 

there 

tered. "j e NLY three aces,” Reese Warland grinned. Cap- 

tain Bill Titus burst into outraged protest: “For 
the love of Peter, put ‘em back in the deck! 

ez and tigmeat's four times I’ve called three aces in your hand since eleven 

n she plmmlock. Why don’t you get those words on a phonograph-record 
fi save your voice? That’s good! Queens-up opened it.” 

ito HhilgFYou could put ‘That’s good’ on a record too, Reese, for Bill 

t you td use,” Doctor Bannister remarked. ‘He hasn’t said much else 
hight. Poor old Bill! It’s a shame he doesn’t play a better 

now. [gimme At least, he might have known enough not to call you.” 
If the talkative ones present could be induced to stop dis- 

) you?” Mipsing the last hand, perhaps we could proceed to play the next 

: » Joe Ansell murmured to no one in particular. “Riffle ’em, 

Now, Mil Let's go!” 

ce man @im clock chimed the hour. 

and te Last hand,” Chief of Police Ewing declared as he prepared to 

Gloria (quel. “A two-dollar roodle, I suppose.” 

ussia t's break in a new deck for this final one,” proposed Cap- 

WS whit Bill There might be some cards in it I could use. Great 

official | pin rattlesnakes! I never saw Reese hold such lucky hands 

and the digis life. I wouldn’t mind his beating me if it was good play- 

e serves 3 

a dedl SpMarland, in whose house at Summerton the five cronies had 


Thet 


Mi spending a recriminatory and happy evening, grinned exas- 


























fn Me Went to the mantel and came back with a fresh deck 
; | a. As Ewing substituted them for the others and pro- 
e rey a shuffle them with the meticulous care a brand-new deck 
‘= ads, Bill picked up the little slip of limp paper that had 
haperotiammeteted from their case. E 

bably vere of possible draw poker combinations is two mil- 
. Ci “ undred ninety-eight thousand, nine hundred and sixty,’ ” 
de a 4 ‘Exactly correct! In the course of a long and 
aa J * dol I have held all of ’em, and each one has cost me 
: — fxn Say, fellers!’ If we had left draw poker alone, 
a Bok is moralizing ‘so werd by now toward our old age.” 

1, bat the gather something of its force from the personnel 


om: 


z Meson oan, principal owner and president of the 
Toh lonal Bank; Ansell, the most prosperous real- 
n town; Bannister and Ewing, physi- 
sohain Ba both extremely “well-fixed;” 
Bill, capitalist, oil-operator, San An- 

tor and one of the wealthiest ex- 








- need 
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Rangers in Texas,—also from the fact that the game was a mod- 
erate one, considering the players’ means, and that, for all he was 
the principal loser of the evening, the check that Bill would have 
to write to pay for his amusement would hardly total three figures. 

“All right,” Ewing replied. “Suppose you start out to get 
some, if you see anything in your hand that encourages you to.” 

“T don’t,” said Bill. “Pass.” 

“Pass,” in turn echoed Bannister and Ansell. 

“Not so here,” declared Warland. “She’s open for the downs— 
ten brown ones.” 

Ewing saw the ten dollars. 
again looking at his cards. 
guns, thataway, I’d get a play,” he crowed. 
twenty to draw cards.” 

“Pikers is right so far as I’m concerned,” sighed Doctor Ban- 
nister, and Ansell rapped on the table and ditched his hand. 

“That puts it up to you, you ol’ horned toad,” Bill remarked 
genially to Warland. “I got you beat going in—and probably 
coming out.” 

Reese scanned his cards frowningly, and pushed in his ten. 
Ewing made muttered comment on fools who thought they ought 
to draw to short pairs just because it was the last pot of the 
evening, and dropped out. “Two cards!” called Bill. 

“Ts that so?” mused Warland. “Passed for a play and got it, 
eh? Well, that gives me pause. If this pair of openers of mine 
was aces, I wouldn’t hesitate. As it is,’—he “spiked” one dis- 
card under the nearer chips in the pot,—“I’m going to press my 
luck and do what you oil-sharps call a little wildcatting, draw- 
ing right in the middle. If I get it, look out!” 

He glanced swiftly at the card Ewing threw him, and appraised 
the chips in front of Titus. 

“Tow much you got there?” 

“Eleven dollars and a half,” Bill told him, counting. 

“Too bad there aint more.” Warland stacked eleven brown 
chips and two blue ones and pushed them into the center. “Tap 
you!” 

Bill surveyed his own hand and looked across into Warland’s 
face, with its poker smile that meant nothing. “You ol’ bluffer!” 
he cried, and moved in all his remaining capital. 
“What you got?” 

“Little straight,” the other chuckled, spreading 
the hand before him. “Nine to queen. Drew the 


Captain Bill raised it ten without 
“T thought if I sat back under the 
“It costs you pikers 
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“Yes,” she said, and no more. She seemed to be suddenly and 
acutely embarrassed. She flushed scarlet; even -her hands 
trembled. 

Holman dropped the subject instantly, but he thought of the 
occurrence several times; and on their ride the next day Miss 
Garth gave him a sufficient explanation. Holman had waited 
impatiently for a second sight of Miss Garth and was rewarded 
by a deepening of his worshipful passion. She talked very little, 
but when she did, her quaint phrasing thrilled him. It was Hol- 
man who talked. He had always liked this city cast up on the 
picturesque hills and embraced by the ocean. It was smiling or 
chill at the will of sunshine or fog—a little like his companion, he 
thought. She was nervous; a chill breeze mingled with the bril- 
liant sunshine; yet she removed her gloves, as if her hands 
burned. It was then he noticed the fire-opal ring. 

“So it was your ring Mrs. Lamont was wearing on the train?” 


he asked. “It’s beautiful, but a baleful-looking thing. Why 
do you wear it?” 
Miss Garth glanced down. “This? It is not mine. That poor 


Mrs. Lamont, she was in difficulties, and I gave her money. I 
hold the ring only till she can redeem it. I wore it to show you— 
then I forgot. I am sorry for Mrs. Lamont—the woman who 
yields, when her first youth is over, then her lovers forsake her.” 

“T’m glad the ring is not yours,’ Holman said. “When I had 
fever at the hospital, I dreamed about it—the hand from the 
lower berth kept turning into a snake’s head with that jewel set 
in its forehead. Miss Bright, the nurse, recommended Mrs. La- 
mont; she said she was a soldier’s widow and needed work. Mrs. 
Lamont did some typewriting for me yesterday; she seemed a nice 
sort of woman.” He wanted to be understood; certainly Mrs. 
Lamont was not one of his transgressions. 

“Ugh! I take it off! A snake’s head! She had 
grown pale. 

“T shouldn’t have mentioned that ugly dream—forgive me,” he 
begged. 

Her answer was abrupt. 
would not forgive you.” 

Holman’s heart sprang into his eyes. He would have spoken, 
but they had reached the hotel and she was hurrying in, as if re- 
gretting her speech and eager to escape. “Can’t I come up with 
you?” he begged, losing control at last. “Gloria, I want to talk 
to you.” 

“Not now,” she said in a strained, hurried way. 

“And to-night?” he asked. 

She looked at him, and he noticed that the pupils of her eyes 
were dilated. ‘To dine in a crowd! 


Horrible!” 


“Monsieur, there are few things I 





The Woman in Upper 


She drew them away. “Non, non! First We will cela 
then perhaps we may be happy.” Suddenly she be 
“Listen—it is a beautiful fancy, and like you: we lias 
you and I, and we drink a little glass, each of us v 
not order here, for my sake, but from your room—it is - 
doors away. Go and bring it here.” “Then with a di a 
confused tenderness which it was not in him to violates *f 
hand, Monsieur Frank, please.”’ 

He kissed her hand and not her lips. Then he went dj A 
did her bidding. He did not reason over her whim: #4 
acceptance. She loved him. 8 

When Holman returned, she bent forward, her eyes 
libation. He waited on her, poured for them both: he i, 
with emotion. Then, standing, he lifted his glass ot 
voyage, Gloria—we travel together through life” 

Apparently she did not hear him. She drained her g 
thirstily, refilled it without a word or a glance and empl 
Then she sank back and looked up at him mistily. ‘th 
she said thickly. Then she groped for the bottle, poured anij 
drank again, then settled back; her beautiful body relanei 
complete abandon. 2 , 

Holman stood motionless. He had been struck between 
eyes; yet he saw with extraordinary clearness, there wasaq 
light upon everything: Her silences and her nervousness anf 
strained eagerness to reach her room that afternoon; the 
quent hours probably given to indulgence: her gayety ani 
wheedling, the cunning of the habitué craving her ‘drug, ! 
doned! Then he became conscious of intolerable pain, the j 
of a beautiful faith murdered. 

He was still holding the glass; he set it down. Then th 
moved along to the next stage. He put together on the try 
evidences of a debauch. Then, because of the tender thing i 
which had made the whole abominable situation possible, he| 
a covering and laid it over her. Her head had sunk on her br 
he put a pillow under it. He could see very well now, the 
hair beneath the red—she was very completely shorn of hera 
of glory. Then he took the tray and went out. 






























































ATER, Holman did not know just when, there m 
knock on his door. It was Harding who entered. 
Bright sent me,” he announced abruptly. 

“Ves,” said Holman. Then: “Sit down.” 

He looked Holman over, then removed his pince-nez and ml 
it vigorously. “She was called to Miss Garth—then she phi 
to ask me to come here at once.” 

The color came into Holm 
white face. “Why didn’t you tél 





Ah, no!” 

He felt that he was losing her. 
“But I must see you to-night!” 

The elevator received her. Then 
she turned and smiled. “You will 
call, yes? After you have dined, 
mensieur.” 

Holman went to his room and per- 
ambulated it. Was it possible she 
was jealous of Mrs. Lamont? Then 
she cared for him. But that strained 
eagerness to get away from him? Of 
all the complex handiworks of God, 
woman was the least understandable! 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 


It’s a name that is going to mean 
more and more to the readers of 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
as the months proceed. You will 
recall his swiftly moving story 


the first day?” 

“Because I didn’t know. I 
off with a wrong idea.” 

“What’s she been to yout") 
man demanded. 

“Nothing — ever. Now, 
Holman: a secret-service mand 
to me for information, and het 
me some. There is no Gloria 
This woman is a Russiat 
evolved from God knows whit, 
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Out of his uncertainty grew resolve: 
that evening must decide whether 
there was hope for him. Later, when 
he entered her room, he was tense 


“Speed” in the June number. 
Well, he has another story in the 
August issue of quite another sort. 







the mistress of a court official bagimmgin’ ratt! 
the Czar was dethroned and thed his life. 
official shot. Then she served b” 

Bolsheviki—she knew a deal damm Warland, 
the men they were after. Thensiigpen spend 


Russian with a stolen pratingly, 

















with determination. Its title is— 

She received him vivaciously, and 
in a costume which made him catch 
his breath, a sheathlike, scintillating 
black thing, her glorious shoulders 
and arms bare. She did not rise to 
receive him. “Monsieur, you appear 


“THE GIRL IN THE SHRIMP BLOUSE” 


brought her to Japan; then! 
parted, but evidently she secured 
bank-roll. She took in a Mrs 
wright and came well chaperone 
this country. Then, probably i 
heard of you from Mrs. Cartw 
and her bank-roll having dimins 
she saw a chance of, if not mam 





gravity itself, and I feel gay.” 

This was a new mood. She looked 
radiant, color high and eyes brilliant. “Grave? I am ready to 
0 my craft. Whether I sink or float depends on you, 

oria.” 

“Yes? Then tell me, mon ami—what is it they do when launch- 
ing a noble craft? Offer a libation, do they not?” 

“Break a bottle of champagne, Gloria.” He sat beside her; 
there was no withdrawal, and the color flamed in his face; he took 
her hands. 


protection, and took the same i 
you took. She’s under surveillance because she’s supe 
know a deal about the men who are trying to stir up 4 Bolstt 
movement here. They have nothing to arrest her on, Dil 
be questioned, then deported. ; 

“Now I know how ie are feeling, but you dont need 
yourself down as a fool, for she is a very clever and oe 
woman—fooling men has been her profession. But 
always rely on herself, for she drinks; (C ontinued om pate 
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iol Here he is again, that delightful 

ty old knight of the sagebrush — 

in te CAPTAIN BILL TITUS— 

‘ onetime Texas Ranger, latterly bank 

en the ‘ : 

the tala director and last of all, oil operator in 

bey the great fields of his sovereign State 

e, 

n her br of Texas, suh! 

ow, the 

of her 

there w 

red. “Yi . NLY three aces,” Reese Warland grinned. Cap- 
tain Bill Titus burst into outraged protest: “For 
the love of Peter, put ’em back in the deck! 

z and rilgmmat’s four times I’ve called three aces in your hand since eleven 

| She phammelock. Why don’t you get those words on a phonograph-record 

ii save your voice? That’s good! Queens-up opened it.” 
0 Holugm “You could put ‘That’s good’ on a record too, Reese, for Bill 
; you tall use,” Doctor Bannister remarked. “He hasn’t said much else 
aight. Poor old Bill! It’s a shame he doesn’t play a better 
ow. Immmme. At least, he might have known enough not to call you.” 


4 “Tt the talkative ones present could be induced to stop dis- 
you? Ssing the last hand, perhaps we could proceed to play the next 
,” Joe Ansell murmured to no one in particular. “Riffle ’em, 


ow, igmmil. Let’s go!” 
e man A clock chimed the hour. 
and he gam Last hand,” Chief of Police Ewing declared as he prepared to 


sloria Gaal. “A two-dollar roodle, I suppose.” 
ssian, SBLet’s break j : is fing , 
| ak in a new deck for this final one,” proposed Cap- 


s what, | mn Bill “There might be some cards in it I could use. Great 
ficial beggMBIN' rattlesnakes! I never saw Reese hold such lucky hands 
nd j= us life. I wouldn’t mind his beating me if it was good play- 
serv F : 





Warland, in whose house at Summerton the five cronies had 
er aad a recriminatory and happy evening, grinned exas- 
i mi went to the mantel and came back with a fresh deck 
| As Ewing substituted them for the others and pro- 
: ng shuffle them with the meticulous care a brand-new deck 
mands, Bill picked up the little slip of limp paper that had 
ed from their case. 
coca of possible draw poker combinations is two mil- 
tad ~ oy + i ae thousand, nine hundred and sixty,’ ” 
tite I} xactly correct! In the course of a long, and 
mt a dolla, _ held all of ’em, and each one has cost me 
night me hea’ fellers! If we had left draw poker alone, 
Tis oraliin oa money by now toward our old age.” 
ee nsf its force from the personnel 
amerton Shela principal owner and president of the 
fe man in tows ank; Ansell, the most prosperous real- 
a“ Asal Bannister and Ewing, physi- 
X-Ca ueman, both extremely “well-fixed:” 
Bill, capitalist, oil-operator, San An- 
tor and one of the wealthiest ex- 
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INCHING A WILDCAT 


Illustrated by 
CLARK FAY 


By J. FRANK DAVIS 


Rangers in Texas,—also from the fact that the game was a mod- 
erate one, considering the players’ means, and that, for all he was 
the principal loser of the evening, the check that Bill would have 
to write to pay for his amusement would hardly total three figures. 

“All right,” Ewing replied. “Suppose you start out to get 
some, if you see anything in your hand that encourages you to.” 

“T don’t,” said Bill. “Pass.” 

“Pass,” in turn echoed Bannister and Ansell. 

‘“‘Not so here,” declared Warland. “She’s open for the downs— 
ten brown ones.” 

Ewing saw the ten dollars. 
again looking at his cards. 
guns, thataway, I’d get a play,” he crowed. 
twenty to draw cards.” 

“Pikers is right so far as I’m concerned,” sighed Doctor Ban- 
nister, and Ansell rapped on the table and ditched his hand. 

“That puts it up to you, you ol’ horned toad,” Bill remarked 
genially to Warland. “I got you beat going in—and probably 
coming out.” 

Reese scanned his cards frowningly, and pushed in his ten. 
Ewing made muttered comment on fools who thought they ought 
to draw to short pairs just because it was the last pot of the 
evening, and dropped out. “Two cards!” called Bill. 

“Is that so?” mused Warland. “Passed for a play and got it, 
eh? Well, that gives me pause. If this pair of openers of mine 
was aces, I wouldn’t hesitate. As it is,’—he “spiked” one dis- 
card under the nearer chips in the pot,—“I’m going to press my 
luck and do what you oil-sharps call a little wildcatting, draw- 
ing right in the middle. If I get it, look out!” 

He glanced swiftly at the card Ewing threw him, and appraised 
the chips in front of Titus. 

“Tow much you got there?” 

“Eleven dollars and a half,” Bill told him, counting. 

“Too bad there aint more.” Warland stacked eleven brown 
chips and two blue ones and pushed them into the center. “Tap 
you!” 

Bill surveyed his own hand and looked across into Warland’s 
face, with its poker smile that meant nothing. “You ol’ bluffer!” 
he cried, and moved in all his remaining capital. 
“What you got?” 

“Tittle straight,” the other chuckled, spreading 
the hand before him. ‘Nine to queen. Drew the 


Captain Bill raised it ten without 
“T thought if I sat back under the 
“Tt costs’ you pikers 
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ten, like I said I was going to.” He turned over the “spiked” 
card—a jack. “Pair of Johns opened it.” 

“Can you beat that for fool luck?” demanded Bill of all crea- 
tion. He displayed his own hand disgustedly. ‘There are your 
pet three aces.” 

“Rotten poker, to try for an interior straight,’ Doctor Ban- 
nister commented judicially. “A good player wouldn’t have done 
it. Reese would, and Bill might, wildcatting around oil the way 
he does.” 

“The way he doesn’t,” Captain Titus contradicted. “I never 
went into a wildcat oil-proposition in my life. All right for 
those that like that sort of gamble, but not for me. And what’s 
more, I aint going to.” 

The bitter gibings that had helped make the game interesting 
came to an end with it, and the friends sat back and relighted 
cigarettes as they settled with the banker. “Did you say you were 
going to San ’Ntonio in the mawnin’?” Warland asked Bill, quite 
as though they had not been calling each other names most of 
the time since eight o’clock. 

“Yes, but I’m not stopping there, only till night. 
make a trip up to Spiller.” 

“How are those wells of yours at Spiller coming on?” Ansell 
asked. 

“Pretty good. One is producing about four hundred barrels. 
Another is going along down at about fifteen hundred feet, and 
we’re spudding in a third.” 

“Are they north or south of the town?” 

“Oh, south. You haven’t been up there since they struck oil, 
have you? There isn’t anything north of the town. Old Jake 
Spiller’s Discovery Well is right on the northern edge of the pool. 
I’m about three miles south, in the Mule Creek section.” 

“T met ol’ Jake Spiller once, up thataway,’”’ Warland remarked 
reminiscently. ‘He was so poor in those days that he didn’t 
have a toothpick to pick his teeth with, nor any teeth to pick.” 

“You ought to see him now,” laughed Bill. “Two gold plates! 
When he laughs, you expect to hear one of these guides like they 
have there at Philadelphia say: ‘And this, gentlemen, is the en- 
trance to the United States Mint.’ Also he’s got a three-thousand- 
dollar automobile, and a darky chauffeur to run it. That Dis- 
covery Well on-his place is paying him royalties on more than 
two thousand barrels a day, and it is only one of eleven wells on 
what is left of his farm, not one of them running less than three 
hundred. He has bought him a house in San ’Ntonio that cost 
him thirty thousand dollars and ten thousand for the furniture, 
and most of the time he just sits around all dressed up and wishes 
he could think of some place to go. Of course, he doesn’t have 
anything to do with the oil-company except to draw his royalties.” 

“If he had, from what I remember of him, there wouldn’t be 
much of any royalties,” Warland remarked dryly. “When are 
you going to get back?” 

“To-San ’Ntonio? In a few days. I don’t reckon I’ll be down 
here again, though, for maybe a month. I’ve got a lot of busi- 
ness of one kind and another coming along.” 

“Let us know before you come, so we'll all be sure to have a 
night off,’ Doctor Bannister said as the visitors moved toward 
the door. “These little family reunions don’t come often enough. 
I get homesick for them.” 


I’ve got to 


APTAIN TITUS descended from a train at the newest 

Texas oil-town of Spiller, dropped his suit-case on the 

platform in front of a station that was hardly more than a shed, 
and looked about him with interest. The town had doubled in 
size in the month since he had last been there. He thought there 
were at least three times as many derricks in sight as formerly, 
and on the railway siding a line of flat-cars piled high with lumber 
was being unloaded under the direction of hurried, driving bosses. 

“Hello, Cap’n!” a smiling youth hailed him. “The flivver’s all 
ready. I had a heck of a time getting gas; one place is all out 
of it, and the other would ’a’ been if a little shipment hadn’t sort 
of accidentally come in last evenin’. A man that can get any 
express in this man’s town when he expects it, to say nothing of 
freight, is a lucky feller. How’s she look to you? ~ Growin’ 
some, aint she?” 

Titus nodded to his enthusiasm appreciatively. “Busy town, 
all right,” he agreed. “Any new stuff come in yesterday or to- 
day?” 

“Sister Mary No. 3 come in last evenin’ big, at thirty-one hun- 
dred feet. Better than two thousand barrels, they say; I aint 
been out there. Sister Mary shares over to the Exchange were 
at seventy-three a little while ago—par ten dollars!” 


Bill tossed his suit-case into the tonneau of the car. “I reckon 


Pinching F 


T’ll look into the. Exchange,” he said. 
time. Come by in ten or fifteen minutes.” 

He tramped across the railroad tracks and along ¢ 
walked street. The place was milling with people, mg 
excited—big oil-men, little oil-men, producers, promdl 
neers, foremen, drillers, tool-dressers, stock-salesmen 
stractors and all the other types that seem to fall oval 
the skies when petroleum gushes in a new field, Np 
one of them was hurrying, or looked as though he was 
to hurry. 


“We've got al 


QUEUE of men a hundred feet long stretched! 
pest-office door. There was another before every! 
short-order restaurant in the place. Men were wan 
turns at the telegraph-office, at every place where 
long-distance telephone. Even at the Oil Excliange 
strong man’s job to push through the crowd and get 
seeing distance of the interior. : 
A man came running and seized another at Bill’s 
been looking for you!” he exclaimed breathlessly, “Pip 
lease—at eight hundred an acre.” 
“What lease are you talking about?” a 
“Stephens Farm. The one you made me a price om 
ago.” 
“Two hours!” the other scoffed. “Do you think# 
town lets leases lay around two hours while somebody 
his mind? I sold that lease an hour ago—for nine til 
“Who’s got it?” By 
“Search me, and that’s honest. I sold it to that 
feller Sanders, but I heard, a few minutes ago, that i 
somebody else for a thousand.” a 
“Listen, Mister!” Bill heard a thin, sharp-faced mam 
away cry into the ear of an uninterested-looking pers¢ 
ery skin and hair that cried ostentatiously for a barber 
You let me have an option at that price till I cag 
with my people by wire, and—” 
“Option!” The tone was infinitely scornful. 
mine is good this minute. Maybe it’s good ten minute 
and maybe it aint. Don’t talk opticns to me. Talk 
or certified check. Options—in Spiller!” 3 
“I can’t do it,” a worried individual with spectacles: 
an insistent promoter. “I'd do it for you in a minute 
do it for anybody, but I run my business first come, 
and—” 
“Tt’s worth something extra. 
just got to have that abstract.” 
“First come, first served,” the abstractor repeated, reg 
but untempted. “That’s the way I run my business. Iw 
put anybody ahead of you for a thousand.” 
Bill could see through the door into the crowded room 
eye twinkled at the insinuating sentiment of a sign on the fa 
wall: 


“ 


Three hundred extra 


Don’t be afraid there wont be anybody to buy you ou@ 
the price goes up again. After everybody in Texas has bow 
there are 47 other states. 

DAB DOWN! 


“As long as I aint figuring on dabbing down,” he remam 
his auto-driver, who had succeeded in edging through the ¢ 
to his side, “and as I’ve got something else to do to-day ® 
try to get into a place where I haven’t got any business, a 
I guess we'll get out of this and start for Mule Creek. Yor 
me a room at the hotel, I hope.” 

“Surest thing you know!” It was an accomplishment of 
to boast, and the young man’s voice did not attempt to 
that fact. “Of course it cost a little extra.” 

“Of course.” Their car moved cautiously through the 
“This town is shore some active.” ee 

“She shore is. ‘Stand in line and wait your tum is the 1 
of this community. I never seen an oil-town m Temas 
quicker—and I’ve seen most of ’em.” 

MOKING restfully on the gallery of the rambi 

story hotel, after supper that evening, Bil 
bigger-than-ever crowds as they surged between per 
of unpainted stores and shacks that bounded Spillers 
A man, hurrying like everybody else, spied Titus and 
him, cordial hand outstretched. wit 

He was a bright-faced, well-set-up person of fetta ; 
honest eyes and a winning smile. He wore tailor- : 
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that Mr. Sampson is a liar?” 


h only a wide-brimmed hat and puttees to differentiate him 
om aby prosperous city man 

Hello, Tommy Sampson,” Titus greeted him. “Last time I 
ay was up in Oklahoma. I didn’t know you was working 


“Tp, . . 

I'm working in your own town,” Sampson told him. “Got an 
me in San Antonio, in the Ballinger Building. Meant to get 
found and call on you, but I couldn’t seem to get time. I’m up 
te mostly, anyway. Got a couple of boys down there to attend 
— and I run down to close up the bigger prospects. 
Ja gs the best thing here I ever had in my life.” 
pa ™ ” Titus laughed. “Tommy, you're the hon- 
uldn’ aay a the States of this American Union, and I 
rsonally neha “om of stock of you unless—well, unless you 
bout having ms the money. And then I wouldn’t care much 
ten, e certificate. You've got optimism so bad that 
T $ out all over your judgment.” 

“doy «Sse with some of my things,” Sampson ad- 
ieved ae . s badinage in good spirit, “but I certainly 
hey would £5 € going to come out well, and it did look as if 
a - Take that proposition I had at—” 


Ow. 4 ‘4 *,* . . . . r 
Did I say I criticized your good intentions? You 


shop alas conservative. They tell me you are one of the 
geous profits gy as a stock-salesman that ever talked out- 
nd with oa armers and long-headed business men alike, 
T think equal Success with each kind—and I swear, 

ink you hypnotize yourself. What are you selling 


Do : ; 
Oil and Development Company. A hundred 
ink of that > aah for a hundred thousand. What do you 
rithir less th ere anything else that can touch that proposi- 
an five miles of the Spiller Discovery?” 


0 


“A perfectly sure wildcat,” Bill 
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remarked, “‘s a hole in the ground owned by a liar.” “Do you mean to say 
*“‘No,” Captain Bill answered. “He's just an optimist, Miz Meadows. 


“I hadn’t heard of the company. Where is the property? Be- 
yond my stuff, down Mule Creek way?” 

‘Just short of five miles from here—the Doyle Farm, on the old 
Indian Trail road. It is—” 

“Indian Trail road. Why, that’s to-the north.” 

“Sure. I tell you, Cap’n, the country to the north of here is 
going to produce the real wells of this field. It has been over- 
looked. One or two geologists got it into their heads there 
wasn’t anything there, and everybody has headed in the other 
direction. But we’ve got a geologist’s report that says the really 
big stuff is coming in from the north. I’m so sure of it that I’ve 
got options on half a dozen farms, to put over after we make good 
on this Doyle-Sampson preposition. Paid good money for them, 
too 

“One geologist against all the rest?” 
is he?” 

“Kendellman.” 

“Where did he ever make a reputation? You can’t go against 
the opinions of such men as Bruce, Dearborn, McCarthy and the 
rest of those big fellows who have been here. And they say it’s 
all to the south. Look here! The syncline of this field—” Lan- 


scoffed. “Who 


Titus 


guage highly technical followed, language of a character to be © 


understood only by geologists or those who have frequent dealings 
with them. The conclusion of it was that drilling a deep well five 
miles north of the Spiller Discovery was a sheer waste of reck- 
less speculators’ money 

“Are those big fellows always right? Don’t they ever make 
mistakes?” the promoter protested. “How about what they all 
said in the Turtle Back field? Did any one of them guess what 
was under the ground there? And it turned out one of the big- 
gest deep fields in America!” 

“Yes,” Titus agreed. “And there might be oil under my ranch- 
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house down at Summerton, or under the St. Francis Hotel, where 
I live when I’m in San ’Ntonio; but drilling a fifty-thousand-dollar 
hole to find out would be the craziest kind of wildcatting. No, 
Tommy, I wont get enthusiastic with you. But maybe enough 
folks will to let you put down the hole. Good luck to you!” 

He did not feel so tolerant of Sampson’s powers of persuasion 
a few days later, when the widow of one of his old cowboy 
friends called at his San Antonio office, took the chair he cordially 
placed for her, and asked his advice regarding the Doyle-Samp- 
son Oil and Development Company in a manner that warned him 
she did not intend to take it unless it agreed with her own wishes. 

Mrs. Meadows was a tired-looking woman of middle age, with 
made-over clothes and roughened hands, and in her voice a note 
of protest at the world and all its cruel works. Captain Bill had 
given her sound advice as to the disposition of her husband’s 
life-insurance, three or four years before, and urged her to come 
to him whenever she had a problem. Her present errand was to 
ask him to act for her in the purchase of fifteen hundred shares 
of Doyle-Sampson stock, at its par value of two dollars a 
share. 

“But, Miz Meadows,” he protested, “that’s half of all you’ve 
got, isn’t it? I’m taking it for granted you haven’t been able to 
save up much since you got Pete’s insurance, and that was 
six thousand.” 

“Just half,” she replied. “I’ve been able to get along without 
touching the principal. But I’m tired of having my money in 
a savings bank that only pays four and a half per cent, with 
folks all around me getting rich.” 

“A savings account doesn’t pay terrible big interest,” Bill mur- 
mured, “but it is pretty comforting 


Pinching @ 


some company that’s working in proven territory, qa 
capitalization and good management? I know some 
like that.” ‘ 

“How much would I make out of my three thousand? 

“Eight per cent—ten, maybe more—with some am 
course, to lose.” 

“Could I sell my stock for more than I paid for it—ty 
times as much?” 

“Hardly.” 

“Then it wouldn’t be as good as this Doyle-Sam 
just as soon as the very first gusher comes in there fg 
my stock for at least three or four times three thousand 

“Suppose there don’t any gusher come in? Suppose {i 
any kind of a well come in?” 

“Oh, but Mr. Sampson is positive it will. He 
practical certainty. And you yourself say he is perfectly 

Bill sighed and capitulated: 

“All right. Bring me your three thousand dollars and 

to deliver me the stock certificate, and I'll see that eum 
is in proper form for you. You can keep the certificalg 
safe-deposit-box, if you like.” 
* “And will you sort of watch how the work is going on! 
and look out for my interests, and tell me when to sell, and 
You get up there to Spiller pretty often anyway, dont 
know you will do anything you can to help me; Pete ah 
have such confidence in you. Only the day before hed 
said: ‘If you ever need advice or help, honey, go to Nugg 
Titus.’ One of the very last things he said.” 

Captain Titus repressed the natural retort and agreed @ 

Meadows wanted to give il 





to know that the principal is there.” 


— necessary legal authorization 





“Mr. Sampson says rich folks make 
their first hundred dollars by putting 
money in a savings bank, but they 
make their first million by taking 
money out.” 

“Yes, Mr. Sampson would say 
that. I’ve heard of that Doyle- 
Sampson property. I don’t know 
how much you know about oil, Miz 
Meadows, but that well they are 
starting up there is only a wildcat.” 

“Mr. Sampson said folks would tell 
me that,” she defended, “and he said 
it was, in a sense, a wildcat, but that 
it was a perfectly sure wildcat.” 

“A perfectly sure wildcat,” Bill 
remarked dryly, “is a hole in the 
ground owned by a liar.” 

“Do you mean to say Mr. Samp- 
son isa liar?” asked Mrs. Meadows. 

He wouldn’t be unfair. “No,” 
Captain Bill answered slowly, “no, I 


I am deep in the reading of the manuscript of 
the new serial novel by 


RUPERT HUGHES 


which will begin publication in our September 
number, and at the minute of going to press I 
want to crowd in just this one word about it. 
It is without question the greatest novel Mr. 
Hughes has ever written, and in the years to 
come will be declared a document in the con- 
temporary history of the most tremendously in- 
teresting period in American life which is this 
day in which we're all living and wondering 


“WHAT'S THE WORLD 
COMING TO?” 


all he could to conserve 
ests. When she had gone i 
long time in thought. 
He had advised her, and 
declined to take his advice 
lost her money,—and thé 
were hundreds to-one that she 
every cent of it—she had 
self to blame. And yet=—] 
His mind persisted in dwa 
an incident more than thirtyy 
the past, before he was ata 
the Texas Rangers or even® 
ber, before he was even? 
Bill” to his friends, but omy 
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punched cattle, then, out omg 
Bar V Triangle, in a day@ 
fore ever a fence marred! 
ciousness of the west Texas 
and they got lost, one day, # 
home. Bill’s horse had brokel 


The Editor. 





don’t. I know Tommy Sampson 
pretty well. I’ve known him quite 
some time. I like him. And I’m sure he isn’t a liar—at least, 
he don’t ever mean to be a liar. He’s just an optimist, Miz 
Meadows. He cain’t see anything bad in anything he’s selling.” 

“Well, I can’t see anything bad in this, either.” She burst out 
in exasperated protest: “Oh, Cap’n, you don’t know how hard 
it is to get along the way I am! Keeping house for a grouchy 
old widower that comes home at night, eats what is set before 
him, goes off downtown again and comes home by and by and 
goes to bed. Nobody to talk to, nobody to visit with. Just 
work, work, work, to get enough to keep Lily going at school.” 

“How is Lily?” he inquired. Lily was Mrs. Meadows’ grand- 
daughter, a child whose parents had died before Pete Meadows 
did. 

“She’s well. But she’s getting to that age where she wants 
what the other girls have. And I can’t get ’em for her. If you 
say it is a chance, Cap’n Titus, maybe it is, although I can’t 
really think so after what Mr. Sampson told me; but if it is a 
chance, I’m going to take it. The interest of that three thousand 
dollars aint going to be of much use to me or Lily, either. I’m 
going to put it where it will really grow. I don’t want Lily to 
ever have to work like I have. Others have made money out 
of oil; you have—an awful lot of money, according to what folks 
say. 

“Not in wildcats,” Bill assured her. “Now, see here. Miz 
Meadows. If you’ve just natchully got to take a flier in oil, and 
wild hawses wont stop you, why not get a little piece of stock in 
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in a gopher-hole and had tow 
and they had wandered, iim 
the speed of a man afoot, in search of landmarks. Thet 
ran short, and they couldn’t find a spring. And Bill's 
where he had landed when he hurtled over the falling 
head, swelled and made him feverish. He thought Pete 
viding the water fairly; he didn’t know, until just belo 
finally came in sight of a camp-fire beside a water-hole, that 
ows had given it all to him and uncomplainingly walked 
him, suffering thirst, for hours. 
A foolish woman—but Pete Meadows’ widow. And Pile 
told her to have confidence in Nueces Bill. az 
Titus assured himself that what he was deciding @ 
really very little, considering how much he had thoughts 
and what a great number of dollars he had succeeded ita 
lating. His determination was simple—to invest Mis 
money as she wished, but to find a way to talk her into 
stock to some mythical purchaser at par, just before i 
came. Three thousand dollars for a few extra swallows 
he thought whimsically—and cheap enough at the price) 
If the Doyle-Sampson well had gone down with 
promptness, this program undoubtedly would have been 
out. But there came to Bill’s ears, in a moment of 
between items of business around the directors table 
Traders’ National Bank, one forenoon, a rumor be 
slowing up on the Doyle-Sampson property to a degree 
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| T HERE are some writers you know upon whom you 
can depend always to tell a good story and it’s simply 
because they never tell a story at all unless it is good. 











Among them is 


KENNETT 
HARRIS 


whose stories somehow 
you don’t seem able to 
forget, and who wrote 
this one and aptly 
called it 


YUM-YUM 


ERRY picked up a glittering spoon of the latest, most 
chaste and elegant design (gift of Aunt Sophonisba) 
from the snowy surface of the damask tablecloth (with 

love and best wishes for your happiness from Grandma Fairchild), 
sniffed appreciatively at the steaming cereal in the tulip-pattern 
dish (contributed by Cousin Ella) and emitted a long-drawn 
“Ah-h-h-h!” Marietta beamed at him, as she set the dish down. 
“It’s a new kind,” she informed him. “See if you like it, love- 
kins.” 

Jerry paused, with his spoon halfway to his generously con- 
structed mouth. “Why wouldn’t I like it?” he demanded. 
“Didn’t you cook it?” 

“Silly!” said: Marietta. “What has that got to do with it? 
Taste it—quick! I’m dying to know what you think of it.” 

Jerry made such haste to taste that he blistered his tongue, 
but he concealed his hurt with Spartan fortitude. “Swell!” he 
ejaculated. “Great! Best ever! What is the delectable dainty, 
sweetest and fairest?” 

“Tt’s Yum-Yum-Granum. 
so good for you.” 

Notwithstanding this depreciation, Jerry finished his dish and 
called for more of it before he attacked his eggs and bacon and 
buttered toast. This, by the way, was in the happy pre-Hoover 
days when young couples in moderate circumstances could in- 
dulge in bacon, eggs and butter. The Jerry Blosses were in quite 
moderate circumstances. 

Breakfast over, Jerry compared the time of the ormolu clock 
on the mantelpiece (presented by the boys in the office) with 
that of his own watch, took his part in the usual farewell ceremo- 
nies and betook himself car-ward. When, with a final wave of 
his hand, he turned the corner of the street, Marietta removed her 
straining eyes to her immediate surroundings and allowed them 
to rest on the piano. That piano was the one inharmonious note 
—or collection of notes—in the little apartment. The chairs were 
new, the tables were new, the bookcases, the books, the pictures, 
the rugs, the curtains, all glittered or glowed without dent, scratch 
or stain to impair their fresh, spick-and-span newness. Only the 
piano showed signs of wear, tear and previous experience. Not 
that it was what you would call a shabby piano, or that it didn’t 
glisten, but close inspection would have shown certain dents and 
scratches on its outward surface, and Marietta knew it, if you 
didn’t. 

Another thing—all of the other goods and chattels were in the 
sole and absolute ownership of the Bloss family, while the piano 
belonged to a “house” and the “house” collected four dollars per 
month from Jerry and Marietta. Not so much, considering; but 
four dollars paid out each calendar month amounts to exactly 
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“You miserable old thing!” said Marietta, wrinkling hergae™ and 
brow and crinkling her dear little nose at the piano. “Your” by 
able old thing, I’ll get rid of you before very long.” an learn 

When Jerry got home that evening, Marietta had a nie barbecu 
dinner all ready and hot-and-hot for him just as soon ashe “sige 
wash his hands. Lamb chops, with paper frills that Manet apo 
cut out her own self, French-fried potatoes, green peas aia, % 
dee-licious gravy. I'd tell all and sundry within the bom i Jery 
universe that Jerry was the lucky lad! To have a little nae” Si 
your own, with cheeks all flushed from cooking to match team ote 
checks in her clever gingham bib-apron (from Laura), to What 
her bring in a lay-out like that and then chuck the apron a chant! 
opposite you in a maize-colored silk waist and amber beats ‘in = 
pour your coffee from the shiny electric percolator (feliit oat i 
of Sam’! Adams) and smile at you—eh, what! Well, it bei Marietta 
what use and custom will do! Some people couldn't eats experi1 
under such circumstances, and Jerry ate like a hungry Gy eye he 
between times. ost savas 

To top off with, there was a pudding—dark-colored, wih aa hy 
sauce and a tiny dab of whipped cream. Marietta watchel “Aren't 
husband anxiously as he tried it, and all the stars and dam wit 
you could shake a stick at weren’t a circumstance to her ‘‘ 
when Jerry rolled his up in an ecstasy of approval. “They're 

“Some pudding!” said Jerry emphatically. inly fill 

“Do you know what it is? Guess.” are 

“Tt’s one on me. I'll bite.” hey?” 

“Yum-Yum-Granum.”’ ae ‘What 

“Vou mean that chopped feed, de luxe, that you put “Ambros 
trough this morning?” “Yum-Y 


“You said that you liked it, Jerry!” Mariettas mpe 
drooped, and there was more than disappointment In her 
“Did I?” said Jerry cheerfully. “Is that all I said? 
was poor and weak words, darling. I thought it was as 
bit of all right. What surprises me is that it is Just 6° 
the pudding form—possibly better; but when you get s 
certain point of scrumptiousness, it’s hard to make comp 

get me?” 

“Then you do like it?” 

“T like the sample,” replied Jerry, 
“Now, if it isn’t troubling you too muc 
take a real helping.” 

Marietta giggled with delight. 
often?” she asked. 
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5 Yum-Granwm 


yhos y descending sun doesn’t 
at day lost whose slow de 
ioe ith it,’ he answered. “But what makes you 


wi : 
ee oe t_-s00r?, of course, from its being the grandest 
are b ever?” ‘ 
pun way Marietta began, and then pressed the tips of her 
Ippo 7 


aye inst her incautious lips. “It’s a secret,” she explained. 
“ don't mind, do you, Jerry dear? I know that we aren't 
ine to have anv secrets from each other, but this is just 
ny surprise secret. Please don’t mind!” 
ee ery ad the dinner-dishes and Jerry, i 
ter they had sociably washed t e dinner-dis es and Jerry, in 
and brown velveteen smoking-jacket, had lighted his 
=y ttled himself in the big mission chair as comfortably 
Fe rchitecture would permit, Marietta played to him. Mari- 
had quite a remarkable touch, everybody said, and Jerry 
ef although with no ambiguous meaning—at that time. In 
middle of Schubert’s “Serenade,” Marietta broke off abruptly 
j wheeled around on her stool, 
“Wouldn't it be lovely, Jerry darling, if we could get a new 
no—all our own?” ; + 
“Cheer up,” said Jerry. “I’m only waiting until the virtuosos 
by ee on which is the very best instrument—and my next raise. 
y ‘Solomon Levi,’ and I'll sing it. 


























LITTLE more than a week later Jerry said: “This cold 

snap makes a fellow think of buckwheat cakes for 

bakfast. How about cutting out the cereal to-morrow morning 

d having a stack or two off the griddle, voice of my heart?” 
“But you like the cereal, don’t your 

"I rietta was so agitated that she nearly 
ppped a plate she was wiping. 
































“Pm strong for it,” Jerry reassured her. ‘ 
nly the frost in the air somehow suggests 
ta had f es, Come to think of it, we’ve never 
t ficuneiaimeed that aluminum cake-griddle, have we?” 
hels of Mam Marietta said, doubtfully, that she had 
made cakes, but she supposed she could 
ng her n; and Jerry told her that her cooking 
“Vou gmmmme by direct, heavenly inspiration more 


an learning, and that he would back her 
Parbecue an ox blindfold. ‘Cakes would 


<i 
pr. mete child’s play to you,” he added. 


n as hed 


Marea Well, bless him, he shall have his cakes,” 
oas ania Marietta, like the angel that she was; 
he boule” Jetry had them, and you never saw any 
little hammmetuet cakes in your life than those she 


bught in—rich, even brown, shaded into 
le gold at the rims and light as feathers! 
“What did I tell you?” cried Jerry tri- 


atch the 
ita), to 
apron 


or beakimepuantly. “Didn’t I know it? Now watch 
(‘elciaggmge '@ My well-known specialty: ‘I’m going 
, it bedi CA mn up.” 


Marietta watched. She always did when 

ingry experimented on him. Under her heed- 
’ l eye he devoured the first three with al- 

withaMmme™ S@vage avidity, and then his energies 

watched ed to flag. 

nd dumm “ten't they nice? There isn’t anything 

to hermes With them, is there?” Thus Mari- 


’t eat a 


- They're simply wonderful,” said Jerry. “They cer- 
aly fill the bill. My name isn’t Bill, but they—well, 
agg more filling than one would suppose, aren’t 


What do you think I made them of?” 

brosia and thistle-tuft.” 
yon Yum-Granum.” 

‘shogh tell me! Well, what do you know about 
Stee couldn't hardly distinguish them from a supe- 
‘grade of buckwheat. And yet—and yet—there seemed 
You're strangely familiar about the flavor.” 
: smo tired of the flavor, Jerry darling?” 
aes > Yo no! Do “ge think I’m that fickle and 
n't of wrong me deeply, gyurrl! No, you 
oy ee me too much of it, my ph ; 

Sapte 4 that you are the dearest thing about the food 
* hl ag pMfarietta declared happily. Then she went to the 
pared in eae him in a nice steaming bowl of Y.-Y.-G., 

i ior ony way. Jerry protested, because he didn’t 
don’t twork herself fixing up a whole lot of things. 

meed the mush when we have cakes, you know, 
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dear one,” he said, “—or when we have fruit or—or—well, 
prunes. In fact, we hardly need mush when we have anything 
else. It makes you too much trouble, as I say.” 

“TI love to do it,” said Marietta. 


HREE days later Jerry said how about a little oatmeal 

—or something—for a change. Not that he didn’t 
enjoy the Yum-Yum-Granum as much as ever, but going without 
it for a few days might—well, you know how it is. Variety is 
the spice of life. 

“You are getting tired of it,” Marietta accused, and Jerry no- 
ticed the same tone of something more than: disappointment. 
“You hardly ate a bit of the pudding,” she added. 

“I ate so much of the steak,” Jerry pleaded in excuse. “I’m 
going to eat the rest of that pudding before I go to bed, though— 
just as soon as there seems to be a vacancy for it. I’ve got Mr. 
Pud’s address: second shelf, right-hand corner of the cooler, and 
I’m looking forward to the visit. Why, no, treasure of joy, I’m not 
in the least tired of it. I mentioned oatmeal because I knew 
you were fond of it, clammy comestible as it is, and I didn’t want 
to be selfish in my passion for the other truck. You see how it is, 
don’t your” 

“I believe you are just saying that to please me,” said Mari- 
etta. “But it’s so good for you, Jerry darling. One package of 
it contains more hypo—hypo-something than I don’t know how 
much beefsteak, and ever so many eggs, and there’s a content of 
something else that gives you energy and does something per- 
fectly lovely to your red blood corpuscles besides.” 

“Where do you 

get that stuff?” 

; is Jerry inquired, and 
Marietta sat up, smiling Marietta told him 


wanly, and when she 5 a8 ’ 
found that itwas tea, her she got it at the 
grdcer’s, of course. 


atitude was touching. c 
” Jerry said he 


meant — well, 
never mind. But 
he had been won- 
dering what made 
him so _ energetic 
lately. The boss 
had spoken about 
it at the office, but 
at the time he, 
Jerry, had im- 
agined the com- 
ment to be sarcas- 
tic. Probably not, 
though. Well, how 
about a_picture- 
show this evening, 
little saccharin- 
tablet? 

“Tf it wasn’t so 
awfully whole- 
some, and you 
didn’t like it, I 
wouldn’t think of 
wanting you to eat 
it,” said Marietta. 
“ll be ready in 
just a minute or 
two, Jerry dear.” 

A month sped 
by on jeweled 
wings; and Mari- 
etta, in that time, 
discovered that 
Yum - Yum - Gra- 
num made splen- 
diferous muf- 
fins, amalgamated 
with sage, thyme 
and onions into an 
unusual dressing 
for roast chicken, 
thickened gravies with a peculiar zest, breaded cutlets to admira- 
tion, could be eaten in its raw state with berries and cream, or 
even with bananas, and— 

Well, Jerry got his feet wet and caught enough cold to make 
him sneeze several times and cough twice. Marietta made hin 
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put his feet in mustard and water, gave him a couple of asafetida 
pills and applied a hot poultice to his chest; and in the morning, 
owing to these prompt and energetic measures, the cold was gone. 

“And what do you think I made the poultice of?” asked Mari- 
etta triumphantly. 

“It’s the one best bet,” replied Jerry, “—easy! 
of Yum-Yum-Granum. 

“Heart’s delight,’ he said a few thoughtful moments after 
Marietta had acknowledged the correctness of his surmise, “‘heart’s 
delight, I want to ask a boon. Turn about is universally admitted 
to be fair play, and if you don’t mind, now that the drugstore is 
open, I'd like you to put the rest of the Yum stuff aside for pul- 
monary emergencies and give me flaxseed mush for breakfast.” 

It was a distinct shock to Marietta, and she showed it. 

“Then you are tired of it,” she said at last in a cold, constrained 
voice not at all like Marietta’s voice. 

“My dear,” said Jerry in a dogged, unsmiling manner that 
wasn't Jerry’s manner at all, “my dear, I’m dead sick of it. 
The sight of it fills me with disgust; the smell of it inspires me 
with loathing; and the taste of it makes my stomach turn upside 
down. That’s the nude, brutal truth of it.” 

“Then I think you are perfectly horrid!” declared Marietta 
indignantly. “If you hated it so, why did you pretend you were 
fond of it and let me—me g-g-go on..... And I had a P in 
the very first package, and I’ve got an J and an O! All I need 
is an A and an N, and I'll get a b-b-beautiful piano. I was g-g-go- 
ing to surp-p-prise you. Oh!” 


You made it 


HERE it was. In each package of Yum-Yum-Gra- 

num was a card with a letter on it, also a premium list 
of various articles, useful or ornamenta!. You bought your Gra- 
num for a period of weeks, months or years, carefully saving the 
lettered cards, and when you had a C, an H, an A, an / and an R, 
you sent them in to the Y.-Y.-G. company, and they sent you a 
chair, free, gratis, for nothing and freight paid—similarly with a 
bob-sled or a brooch—or a piano. : 

“I think you are as mean and cruel and deceitful as you can 
be!” said Marietta. 

Jerry said: “I think—” 

But what Jerry thought and what Marietta thought about what 
he thought would be too painful to rehearse. Enough that when 
the discussion was ended, their home was home no more. Happi- 
ness had departed forever; the future held for them nothing but 
cold, blank, stark misery. Jerry could never again be the same 
to Marietta, and Marietta could nevermore be to Jerry what she 
had ever been. It was all over. When Jerry went to the office, 
he said “Good-by, Marietta,” just as he might have said it to 
anybody at all, and Marietta said, in a languid sort of way, “Oh, 
good-by.” And she didn’t go to the window—not close to it. She 
didn’t touch the curtain, either, so she couldn’t be absolutely cer- 
tain that Jerry didn’t so much as look around before he turned 
the corner. As a matter of fact, Jerry did not look back. 

When Marietta had finished bathing her eyes, she took the 
breakfast dishes into the kitchen. A half-empty package of Yum- 
Yum was standing on a shelf near the stove. She took it up and 
went out on the back porch and flung it down the garbage-chute. 

“There!” she said. 

Back to the kitchen she hurried, opened a cupboard door, 
mounted a stool and took down a tin that was pushed back in a 
corner of the top shelf. This she took out to the chute, but 
checked herself in the act of hurling it and carried it back to the 
kitchen and emptied its contents on the table. Square pieces of 
pasteboard, lettered B, Z, J, M, W, T—and a P and an O. 

She turned them over listlessly. Memories of the happy past 
arose and thronged her mind as she fingered them. Realization 
of the bitter, bitter present came with a rush and took possession. 
Her lip quivered, and with a movement of utter abandon, she 
dropped her poor little fluffy head in the lettered litter and—all that 
bathing of the eyes had to be done over again. 

And when Jerry came home, nobody in particular watched his 
approach from the window, waved and then darted to the dcor 
to let him in. He let himself in with his latchkey. A young 
woman whose general configuration resembled Marietta’s kilied 
his shamefaced grin with one stony look; whereupon his greet- 
ing was casual and cool. . 

“H’lo, Marietta!” 

“H’lo!” returned Marietta, as .mpersonally as Central. 

The dinner consisted of dust and ashes served on sackcloth, with 
Dead Sea fruit for dessert, and gall and hyssop to wash it down. 
The silence in which it was conducted was first broken by Jerry. 

“Still mad?” 


Yum-Yume 


“Not at all,” replied Marietta, icily and with @ co 
detachment of the penultimate. % 

“You know—about that Yum—” 

“T don’t wish to discuss that, please.” 

“It was just that in connection with asafetida— 
then; but don’t wither me, Marietta. Smile once for the gen 

Marietta wouldn’t. Quite the reverse! " 

“There’s an interesting want-advertisement in the eveni i 


15 


but I wouldn’t dare to tell you what it’s about,” said 
a bright young advertising man, it interested me. 

“Indeed?” 

Nothing could have been more uninterested than Mane 
sponse. 
T the same time she arose from the table and im 

remove the dishes. Jerry would have helped 
she declined his assistance. She seemed quite sincere alan 

“Sorry!” said Jerry grimly. “Please excuse me” 9 ™ 

He filled and lighted his pipe and sat down with they 

“I know you've hated helping me with the dishes alle 
said Marietta. “I haven’t the least doubt that they’ve im 
with loathing.” ; 

Jerry didn’t know what to say, and so he kept his 
the paper and said nothing. Marietta went into the kite 
moment or two she returned for the tablecloth. 

“And you needn’t tell me that I haven't filled you # 
because I know perfectly well that I have.” 

There was something like ten feet of intervening spag 
apparently covered it with a single bound. Marietta fam 
quickly, but he caught her. And that was all, excepf—@ 

The peculiar thing was that the reconciliation was_effe 
tically without a word. A little later, though, Jerry i 
to the cause of the trouble, and Marietta promptly @ 
rosy palm of her hand against his mouth. “No,” she! 
tively, “I don’t want to hear one word about it. I 
want you to mention the name of the horrid stuff. Do 
stand that, Jerome Adler Bloss?” : 

“Not if it was something rather important that I want 
to you about?” asked Jerry seriously. 4 

“Not in any connection whatever.” % 

“Not if I told you that—” a 

“Please, Jerry!” She turned in his embrace so that sig 
her hand upon her bosom. “There’s a little—a tiny) 
place here. It will soon get well, but—but we'll talk ai 
thing else.” ‘¢ 

Just a little sore spot—a little ache! A tiny thingy 
is a tiny thing when it flies into one’s eye, or when it ti 
An atom of pit in a mouthful of cherry pie—just a littley 
but you know it’s there and don’t bite freely, any more 
can walk freely with one small spot in your path forbidd 
tread. They ought not to spoil things the way they do, @ 
reservations. But you know how it is. 7 

That evening, for instance, Marietta admitted a headad 
was instantly sympathetic, but he said the wrong thing: 9 

“T wonder if a little nice Yum-Yum gruel wouldn't b€ 
ticket, darling?” ¥ 


ARIETTA’S languor disappeared. They dos 
emotion of anger has that effect: that youq 
creased blood-pressure and a release of epinephrin of 
which acts as a nerve stimulant and bucks a person ap 
ably. If your eves are a clear, tawny sort of hazel, it 
to flash, and when you abruptly leave a room, slamming) 
hind you, your movement and the movement of the doom 
the potency of epinephrin as an antidote to musculat & 
Jerry whistled softly. “I've got to quit that,” Be 
His expression was now serious, for he was thinking of 
hazel eyes of his wife’s. In the very beginning, as he 
averred, they had done the business for him. A dem 
of them in his direction one ever-memorable evening, 
in his own words, fallen all of a limp heap, his hash# 
nally, irrevocably settled. “Them lambent lamps of yo rs 
haunting my dreams ever since I last saw you, Miss ™ 
had told her, later on, and it was no less than the living 
he had told. Then he had seen them—the lamps—Spas 
mischief, shining with excitement, dancing with m 
ever-memorable night, and he had seen a new light come: 
eyes of Marietta’s—tender, grave, steadfast: a fine radialié 
dark places in a man’s path of life! But, until that breakiaes 
business had made trouble, Marietta’s eyes had never B® 
on him, not in enger. Twice now! 








In the middle of Schubert's “Serenade,” Marietta broke off abruptly. “Wouldn't it be lovely, Jerry darling, if 
we could get a new piano— all our own?” “Cheer up,” said Jerry. ‘Play ‘Solomon Levi," and I'll sing it. 
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But this headache: Jerry got up and went briskly into the 
kitchen, where he lighted the gas-stove and set on the tea-kettle. 
Rummaging in the cupboard, he found a lemon and deftly shaved 
off a couple of slices. ‘Tea—where was the tea? Where the 
deuce was that tea? Where, in the name of— Oh, here it was, 
jammed back into a corner of a shelf where nobody would ever 
have thought of looking for it! 

The young man opened the tin, but it contained no tea—just 
a lot of square initialed pasteboards, B’s and C’s, W’s and T’s— 
and a P and an O and an /. 

“Good Lord!” Jerry ejaculated. “And each one of those repre- 
sents a package! I think, just between you and me, that I did 
have a kick coming.” 

He closed the tin and pushed it back into the corner of the shelf. 
“Poor kid!” he soliloquized, shaking his head and trying not to 
grin. “Poor little girl! Jerry, you’re a brute, and you deserved 
that look. Poor kid!” 

The tea was where anybody with a lick of sense would naturally 
have looked for it in the first place. Jerry made a nice scalding 
weak brew and took it on a daintily arranged tray to the sufferer 
in the room behind the slammed door, and Marietta sat up and, 
smiling wanly, said, “Jerry dear, I’ll take it, because I’ve been 
naughty to my boy,” and when she found that it was tea, her 
gratitude was really touching. She never so much as ouched 
when the tea burned her tongue. Altogether, a pleasant time was 
had, and all unpleasantness seemed to be forgotten. 

But there was no side-stepping the oatmeal at breakfast the 
next morning. Marietta’s color was high when she brought it in, 
and her manner was constrained. Jerry tried to look unconscious, 
but he ate furtively, like the guilty cur that he felt himself to 
be; and even at the moment of leave-taking, remembrance was 
with them both, and in a way, between them. Still, Marietta did 
not have to conceal herself behind the window-curtain to watch 
her husband’s departure, and Jerry’s wave of the hand as he turned 
the corner instantly brought the old tender smile to Marietta’s lips. 

Still smiling, she picked up the paper Jerry 
had dropped by the morris chair the evening 
before. What was it he had said? “An in- 
teresting want-advertisement, but I wouldn’t 
dare tell you what it’s about?” What could it mn 
be? ° 

Marietta sat down in the morris chair, crossed 
her neat ankles, knitted her delicate brows and 
scanned those want advertisements most pains- 
takingly from male help to 


WANTED: Yum-Yum-Granum coupon letters 
A and N. Will pay $10. cash for each, either 
or both. Address ANxIousS 42876. 


meee ee 2 
thought!” said Mari- 
etta quite viciously. 
“They’re miserable 
frauds, and they keep 
back those two let- 


ters. I don’t believe 
anybody ever gets 
anything. I suppose 


Jerry just snickered 
when he read that.” 

There is no particu- 
lar reason why the 
fact should be con- 
cealed. At the noon 
hour Jerry walked 
into the business 


office of that news- 
paper, and producing 
a ticket from his 
waistcoat pocket, 
tossed it over to a 
clerk and asked if 
there was anything 


for ANXIOUS. 

‘‘Are you AN- 
xtous?” asked the 
clerk, as he slowly shuffled through a great handful of letters. 

“Deeply so,” answered Jerry. ‘This suspense is killing me.” 

“You'll have to bear up a while longer,” said the clerk, when 
he had concluded his search. “Nothing doing. Nota one. Might 
be some come in this afternoon, though.” 













Marietta was in hilarious spirits the whole evening— Jerry likewise. 


They both subsided on the way home—just like old married folks. 









Yum-Yumtp 






“T'll be in punctually on the dot late in the afternoon,” 
assured him. “Keep what might come for me in 
safe and bear in mind that I am going to be 4 ian e 
patron of this institution if all goes as | expect od an hi ins 
Bear that in mind, if you don’t mind.” 7 just 

“We aim to please,” said the clerk, “J F 
institution I thank you, and I will now ask yo Ga -™ 
the gangway and give this other patron a show for his whi, 7 

Jerry passed on. Late in the afternoon he returned sil 
was no answer; but that same evening the advertise 
appeared and thenceforward became a regular feature of the 
columns. Marietta noticed it right along, 

But she never mentioned it to Jerry, and Jerry never rj 
to it. He never spoke of anything in the breakfast-food ine 
when Marietta, after ringing the changes on oatmeal 
wheat and hominy, noticed that the cereal course was im ; 
eaten in a dead, uncomfortable silence, she discontinued 
course altogether. 

No longer t| 















































































There was another thing that was discontinued. 
the melting notes of Schubert’s “Serenade” proceed frm 
rented piano at Marietta’s remarkable touch; no more did j 
render, con spiritu, his famous, time-tried and reliable “i 
Levi.” Piano and voice were mute as Tara’s justly celebrate(| 

One evening, shortly after the reconciliation, Jerry had 
for a little music, and Marietta had said: “Let’s don't ke 
Let’s go out somewhere.” You see, she had that very mi 
been thinking of the persistent advertisement and speculating 
the possibility of the advertiser getting her piano, The B 
spot was throbbing. Jerry, whose perceptions were rather fing 
stantly divined that the breakfast-food taboo had extend PRIC 
the piano, and with outward cheerfulness he acquiesced. 

“Bully idea! We'll descend on the Sam Hendersons ii 
sack of shorts. Ill see if Sam’s in. It takes you to thi 
things, small woman!” 

Marietta sighed as Jerry went to the telephone and called 
Hendersons’ number. There had been a time Il 
Jerry would have hated to go to the Henders 
or any place away from his happy home, mig V 
was just he and she together by their own tw 
on a little lark. Now he seemed positively reji 
Clearly, he was beginning to feel the need of sm 
other than hers. And Milly Henderson! Well! 

“That you, Sam? Jerry..... You people got 
thing in your ice-box? Well, you'll have pl 
of time to make the corner delicatessen before I: 

4 j 
















arrive. . . . . Such is our intention. .... 
minutes or less. So long!” 
He hung up the receiver and showed Manel 


Wi 
pmen and 


smiling face. “It’s all right,” he said gayly. ‘iBlaxed. Th 
on your priceless silver sables, and we'll go.” ed the w 
Well, they went, and Marietta was in perfecigi@untain. / 
larious spirits the whole evening—Jerry likewise. Miogers mov 
odd thing was the way they both subsided on eq age and 
home—-just like old married folks. No spat, Miher discor 
understand, but—well, it was quite late, and ag disc 
ew York ; 


were both pretty tired. 

















About a week after that, Jerry went into the miiiipost-colleg 
paper office, and his friend the clerk tossed a m, dete 
to him. “Don’t never say that our want-ads ai the very 
bring results,” said the clerk. hot June 1 

Jerry tore the envelope open and his er of T} 
widened in a gratified grin. “I’m just exacly aie been th 
inclined to believe you,” he said. h call” in 

“Get what you wanted?” asked the clerk, mime old-time 
that time had become quite interested. 5 like. 

“Half of it,’ Jerry replied. “I’ve got N, bat hich comes 

xa other half will come in time. Everything omy while ] 
> the intelligent and persevering advertiser. ship-ney 
SS “You've said something,” declared the cleth Sage interes 
costing you money, though. Better ask for 2% on info 

rate on the other half.” e elt as if 

Jerry said he would think it over. On his way q him lik 
he made a detour to pay ten cols to a _ rie 
i ent apé nt on a shy street, TRS 4h is rr 
in a basement apartmer j nine fh 













therefor the Yum-Yum-Granum coupon- 
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tioned. 
“Ut’s A, the other letther ye wanted?” inquired the frowy) Si? Clear 
“Yes. Have you got it?” Jerry asked eagerly. ees of 
“T have not. But if twas anny other letther, I've™ a he be 
Vavings av thim I’d sell to ye f’r half the price—a0 WS ge there 







Jerry laughed and shook his head. (Continued om 









TTLE old Dan'l Cupid is very modern and uses 
rf instead of an arrow in this story—but he gets 
aust the same. No one but Walter Prichard 


could have made this story so captivating. 
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The 
mITLE GOD 
the SQUARE 


By WALTER 
PRICHARD EATON 


Illustrated by 
WILL GREFE 


June, and Washington Square 
was swarming with men, 
omen and children, all coatless and 
faxed. They sat on the benches; they 
led the walks; they hung about the 
main. Amid the crowds Philip 
bgers moved disconsolate. He was of 
age and temperament when one is 
her disconsolate or exalted, and now 
was disconsolate. He had arrived in 
' York a full two years ago, after 
pos -college course in small-town jour- 
sm, determined to edit The Times, 
the very least. And here he was, on 
hot June night, only the ship-news re- 
of The Evening Transcript. He 
been through the usual cubbing— 
onthe the office, errand-boy and general fag and butt of 
the ~te he police headquarters, hotel-news_ gatherer, and 
*yolag - the ennui and sense of humiliating futility 
Shite th oa young newspaper men of ambition and imagina- 
aue they are working through the petty routine. Now he 
iets reporter, which was little better, though the docks 
* Slee in themselves, and one did accumulate a little 
oo pegets But it was hack drudgery, none the less. 
him like a getting nowhere. His twenty-five years sat 
Sie te otha t of ages. Keats had died immortal before 
Lil is milion. ” New York suddenly seemed vast, cruel, 
beage. He “ irling around in a kind of Gargantuan squir- 
hint the like ea omesick. He thought of his mother’s house 
the clear ge Gen the quiet of the evening, broken only 
her of a neich children at play on the village street, or the 
eighbor. At home he knew everybody. Where 
«there'd be” to-night? Let’s see: there was Lucy Pratt’s 
a jolly crowd there, on the veranda, and Lucy 


[: was a warm evening in late 


Philip took the sketch-book 
and turned the leaves. “‘Cheer 
up!" he said. ‘We can get 
a lot of those into the Saturda 

supplement. That will help.” 


Just then he passed a bench where a young Italian couple sat, 
their arms about each other, oblivious to the throng. His home- 
sickness increased. A few steps along the walk, and he encoun- 
tered another couple, walking this time, with their hands clasped 
and swaying, while they laughed happily in each other’s face. 
He began to note that the ancient drama was going on all about 
him. and with each new revelation his own loneliness increased, 
and a dull ache grew in his bosom. 

Presently he came in front of a bench where a girl sat alone. 
Two other people had just risen and moved on. The girl evi- 
dently had been sketching, but it had now grown too dark, for the 
last twilight was fading over the western housetops, and the cross 
was gleaming on the Judson Tower. Her sketch-book lay on her 
lap, and she was looking straight ahead. He thouzht her face 
was sad. and that she looked thin and tired. He deliberatety sat 
down on the bench beside her. 

She barely glanced at him as he took his seat, and then resumed 
her gaze ahead. 

“Excuse me.” said he, “but I’ve got to talk to somebody. At 





partment, and then 


lance around the a 
On it lay he girl, unconscious, flushed with fever. 


He took a single startled and pitying 


he turned to the cot-bed. 





ie 
ale 


hives Se itt ae 
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"God in the Square 


= ing down to the post office for the evening mail, 
tering around to Lucy Pratt’s or somewhere.” 

cast a quick, startled, defensive glance. — 

tae train is always late, and you wouldn't get to 
Sahay as this,” she said. 

oh D fly. “It was always late, for a fact,” said 
Stacy expected that, and waited. Do you know, I’ve 

ad before in three days?” ; , 

mea record?” she said nervously, after a slight pause, in 
had moved her feet at first, as if to rise. ” 

‘ought to be, for anybody of my age and general condition 

sik he answered. “But this town is on my nerves.’ 

i's & deal to have on your nerves, said she. a 

iu? te assented. “Doesn't it ever get on yours - 

main she WaS silent for a space. Finally she said: Perhaps. 

sans stown where Lucy lived ever get on your nerves either? 
that was ambition. ‘This is loneliness. 

tim a quick look. : 

you prefer Lucy to-laurel?” she asked. 

Red again. “Lucy couldn’t put it that way,” said he. 
Seabee” ‘The girl's voice had lost something of its 
Mensiveness. “Yet I’m a Lucy.” 
my ie smiled. “Then my home town was in Mis- 


sw-about the train’s being late?” 
5 was a safe guess,” he taunted. 
meiwas Sunday evening, when Lucy went to Christian 
Seeaiethirty, in the vestry under the church, and you 
aekseat and waited to walk home with her.” 
fa third time. “Go on!” he cried. “I’ve moved 
pane State boundary already.” 


lmmiled a little. “And there was band-concert night, 
ie ane said. “The bass drum said Something-or-other 
fon it, and everybody walked round and round the 
the band played from the band-stand in the mid- 
iid a peaked top and lattice-work around the base. 
sete always a lot of horrid boys who came from the 
mane trolley, and said, ‘Hello, girls!’ when they met 
fae meant to be irresistible; and if you weren’t a hor- 
you just stared haughtily straight ahead; but if you 
‘too, you giggled.” 
bever giggle?” asked Philip. 
pwonder you ask,” she answered. 
itaight ahead again.” 
aot from the next town,” the man said, his voice a 
pms face toward her. 
four” = She met his eyes for an instant. ‘“I—I don’t 
f you before. And that’s funny, in our little 


“T think I'd bet- 


iny: things Wwe missed seeing in our little village!” he 
wberly. “I know I couldn’t see the beauty of the 
spire, because the Woolworth Tower got in 


Ee always knew the Congregational spire was lovely,” 
me same sober tone, “but nobody there wanted a pic- 
M afraid for—for ambitious folks, the little towns 
when we've made our success in the big town.” 
boxing straight ahead now, and he noted that her 

Was wistful, her mouth sad. 

yourself,” he said gently. 
the quick defensive. “Why should I?” she asked. 
fon whatever, if you don’t feel impelled to,” he 
y i seems to me as if the stars in their courses, 
seers Great wandering throngs in their web and weav- 
mous together to-night, like—like—well, like the in- 

Hurley’s salad. There’s a kind of fate in it. I think 

to be friends. I need a friend, at any rate, and 

40 De-generous.” 

Reaat him again. “Why do you need a friend?” she 
fe) you must have many.” 
@ ees Many friends,” said he. “And I’ve not been here 

m long enough to learn Lucy Pratt’s new address.” 
pet €yes wander away again. — 
Pe more faith in the stars than I,” she said. 
an’. tesignation,” he answered. “I never resist.” 
mee» she suddenly broke out. with tightly pressed lips 
age «Cre Spoken. “I shall die fighting those same 
ae? are cruel to have brought us together. 


Surel 
to deserve that.” . 
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“Pardon me—I didn’t mean that,” she replied. “I was think- 
ing of my own star that will not rise for me.” 

Her voice broke off, and she seemed suddenly near to tears. 

Philip leaned toward her and gently touched her sleeve. “I 
think you need a friend,” he said. 

She turned her face full away from him, and he knew that 
she was fighting back the tears. The crowds kept passing on the 
walk; there was a steady roar of distant traffic, of shuffling feet, 
of inchoate voices; but nobody noticed these two on the bench. 
They were isolated in the desert of the throng. 

A long moment, and she turned back and looked him steadily, 
questioningly, in the face. 

“Who are you?” she asked. 

He began to tell her, with a laughing matter-of-factness. 

“No, no, I don’t mean that!” she interrupted. “What does 
your name or your college matter? But who are you really?” 

“Really,” he answered, “I’m a mute, inglorious Horace Gree- 
ley.” And he began to talk of his ambitions and his trials. It 
was very pleasant to talk of them. His ambitions, which he spoke 
of with careful casualness, grew with the narration, and his trials 
did not suffer in magnitude, either. Such is the effect of a sympa- 
thetic ear on the male animal! 


HE girl listened quietly, even with a little smile. 

“But it seems to me you are learning, you are on the 
way, ail the while,” she finally said. “You are a real cog in the 
machine of this life about us. Now, I—” 

“Yes, you—that’s what we really started out to talk about, 
wasn’t it?” said Philip with a penitent laugh. “Now I’m going 
to shut up, and you’re going to tell me.” 

The girl hesitated a long moment. “Oh, what’s the use?” she 
finally said. “I’m a failure, a nobody. If I’d stayed in South- 
wick,—you don’t know where that is, but never mind; it has a 
seven-five train every week-day—I might have married 
Lucy Pratt’s brother, and painted a set of dinnér-dishes which 
would have been the admiration of the whole community, and 
decorated a set of bedroom furniture which nobody would have 
admired because it wasn’t oak, and even read a paper on Raphael 
and Michelangelo to the women’s club. Instead of that I 
quarreled with my father and took my tiny inheritance from my 
grandfather’s estate and came to New York to be a real artist. 
I’m still in New York, but I’m not an artist. Nobody wants my 
stuff. If it was any good, of course they would. I can’t kid 
myself along any more. And—and Lucy Pratt’s brother is mar- 
ried now. There—you have the entire history of my life!” 

She finished with a little laugh that was half a sob. 

Philip did not answer. Instead he took the sketch-book out 
of her hand, and facing so the light of an arc-lamp fell on it, 
turned the leaves. It was filled with quick, impressionistic sketches 
of character types, some of them with a humorous touch. 

“Cheer up!” he said. “We can get a lot of these into the Sat- 
urday supplement, I’ll bet a hat. That’s not as good as-the spring 
Academy, of course, but it will help.” 

The girl shook her head. “I’ve tried all the papers,” she said. 

“Oh, a thousand people try ’em. But I'll just nab the supple- 
ment editor when he’s feeling good and can’t get away. Besides, 
maybe I can do a piece to go with em. You get some ready to- 
morrow, will you? We’ll meet somewhere for dinner, and go over 
‘em. Let’s see—make it the Brevoort at seven. Work up all 
the comical ones you can. The dear public likes to laugh.” 

His enthusiasm brought a flush of color to the girl’s pale face. 

“All right, I’ll do it,’ she said. “Oh, I hope I don’t have a 
headache! I’ve been having a headache all the time lately.” 

“Been to a doctor?” he asked. “I know a good one, just off 
the Square. He fixed me up last winter when I had the grippe. 
Here—you go to him to-morrow. He’s a good chap, too—makes 
you feel better just to see him.” 

He jotted the name down on a blank leaf of her sketch-book, 
and she thanked him with a queer smile. 

“Promise to go?” he demanded. 

“Some day,” she answered evasively. 
work on those sketches.” 


’ 


“To-morrow I’ve got to 


HILIP reflected a moment in silence, shooting a covert 
glance at her thin face, her dress, her shoes. 
“She’s too poor to go,” he suddenly thought with a pang of 
pity. ‘Good heavens, she’s probably half-fed and hungry!” 
Then he said, as casually as he could: “Let’s stroll up the 
Avenue and stop in somewhere for a bite before we go to bed.” 
“But it’s only just after supper-time,” said she with a brief 
laugh. “You see, I still call it supper, the way we did back home.” 
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“Well, if you still eat the kind of suppers we had back home, 
you need something more already,’ he answered. ‘“Kemember 
the sponge-cake and the dish ot biueberries? Come on.” 


E jumped up, facing her, and noted that she had to 
grasp the arm of the bench to rise. He seized her 
other hand to help her, and felt it hot, as if with fever. 

“Child, you’re sick!” he cried. “You're coming with me to old 
Doc Knight right now!” 

She withdrew her hand hastily from his hand and spoke sharp- 
ly. “Don’t be so silly!” she said. 

At the Brevoort, too, she refused to enter, declaring again it 
was ridiculous to eat so soon aiter supper. They walked siowly 
up the Avenue till they came to the cross-street where she lived, 
and turned down east tiil they reached an old residence converted 
to trade. In the basement and on the ground floor was a fur- 
establishment. There was some kind of shop on the second 
floor too. Both were closed now. 

“My studio is at the top,’ she said. “It’s very palatial, but 
somewhat disordered now, and unchaperoned. I can’t invite you 
up. 

“Do you live here all alone in this building?” he demanded. 
“Just now I have the run of the whole mansion,” she laughed. 
“There was another artist on the floor with me, but he sold 
something and moved away. Don't look so funny—exactly the 
way Miss Lucia Parker would look, back in Southwick, if she 
knew I lived all alone in a house in New York. This is the twen- 
tieth century, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Philip, “but this house is the early nine- 
teenth century. I’m not thinking of your safety, but your sani- 
tation. Besides, what would you do if you got sick or anything 
in the night?” 

“TI could lean out of the window and holler for a policeman,” 
she replied. “Still, it’s nice of you to worry. Good night, Mr. 
Horace Greeley Rogers.” She put out her hand. 

“T don’t know yet who you are,” said he as he took it. 

“Perhaps I’m Lucy Pratt,” she smiled, and slipped into the 
grimy old doorway. 

The next afternoon she telephoned Philip at his office that she 
hadn’t been able to get the pictures done, and would have to 
postpone their meeting for a day or two. 

“Are you sick?” he demanded sharply. 

“No, it’s nothing, only my headache, and they took longer than 
I thought they would.” 

“I’m coming up to see you this evening,” he answered. 

“Oh, I—I sha’n’t be home,” she said in a frightened voice. 
“T—I’ve got to be out all the evening. I'll phone you as soon 
as the pictures are ready. What? Yes, honestly I will!” 

He could get no more from her, and hung up the receiver, 
disappointed and apprehensive—disappointed that the dinner he 
had been carefully planning was off, vaguely fearful that some- 
thing was really wrong with her. It was an odd sensation for 
him to be worrying about the health or welfare of another per- 
son, living as he had, alone and unencumbered in a great city. 
“And that other person a total stranger,’ he thought to himself. 
Yet he could not get her pinched, pathetic face out of his mind. 


HE next afternoon he was kept away from the office till 

late, and rushed up to see if there was any message from 
her. There wasn’t a word. His instinct was to go at once when 
the day was over up to her studio, but her evident aversion to 
having him come—he hadn’t believed a word of her “engage- 
ment” the day before—restrained him. Surely, if she were really 
sick, she would send for a doctor. But when no message came 
the next day, either, he waited no longer. He had a vague but 
irresistible feeling that something was wrong, and the moment 
the day’s work was finished, he hurried to her house. 

The door stood open, for the fur factory—an evil-smelling thing 
—wasn’t yet closed. Just inside was a mail-box with a name 
painted on it in a pretty design—Mary Weston. He knew it at 
once for hers. There was no bell, however, and so he climbed 
the two flights of dingy stairs, the second flight dim as well as 
dingy, and rapped on the door that again bore the painted name. 

There was no response. 

He waited a second, and then rapped again, louder this time, 
with his ear near the cracked panel. This time he distinctly 
heard something move, like a person tossing on a bed, and a faint 
moan. 

Without more ado he laid his shoulder to the door so hard that 
the bolt and twisted lock flew off into the room with a crash, and 
he almost fell in after them. 


The Little God in the 


He took a singie startied and pitying glance around #f 
ment, which had once been a bedroom of the old hows 
saw the bare floor, tne two windows screened vill 
chintz, the easel and drawing-board, the corner table with 
ing dish, a tew cups and piates and two empty cracker 
and then he turned to the cot-bed. On it lay the gj 
scious, flushed with fever, a little delirious moan coming ¢ 
lips. He stopped long enough to pull the sheet over her: 
she had worked off in her tossing, and went down the te 
at a time. 

He burst into the fur-shop like a bomb-shell to the 
ment of the proprietor, the workers and the very blonde} 
keeper, and demanded the telephone. While he waited 
Knight's number, he told the bookkeeper and the little 
tor in gasping breaths what was the matter. 4 

“Is it contagious?” the little man cried. “Think of all my; 
A quarantine, and I lose a thousand dollars.” : 

“Damn your skins! Call up the nearest hospital, willy 
an ambulance,” Philip rejoined. “Haven't you got anothe 

“I'll do it on the phone upstairs,” said the blonde bog 
“He would probably get a fire-engine.” 

She rushed out, and when Philip had got hold of the 
and gone back to the sick-room, he found her already q 
standing over the bed crying, “The poor child, the poor 


and trying to get some water down the parched throat 


sufferer. 

“Guard that door,’ she commanded, ‘and don’t let 
yaps downstairs get in here. The poor child! I aintg 
since yesterday morning, when I met her in the hall, and] 
she was lookin’ awful tacky, but I didn’t say nothin’, % 
aint been what you'd call real chummy with us day-te 
wish that M. D.’d come!” 

He came in a few moments, which seemed to Philp 


as he stood outside the door to guard it from the cunom 


workers. 


“Well, what is it, Rogers?” Dr. Knight asked briskly, 


came up the top flight. 


HILIP let him in without a word, and he walkety 
bed, touched the patient, glanced keenly about tie 


asked the bookkeeper who she was, and demanded: “Have yar 


for an ambulance?” 

“Of course,” said Philip. 
here. She’s alone in this old rat-hole after five o'clock.” 

“How long has she been here this way?” 

“T seen her yesterday morning,” the bookkeeper answé 
the hall. She was in a wrapper.” 

“Find the wrapper,” said the Doctor, “and we'll get 


it. Pack up what she’ll need at the hospital, if you call 


bag, and put her purse and valuables in too. Rogers, 
down and wait for the ambulance. You might tell that eft 
agitated skin-merchant on the first floor, who accosted! 
came iin, to dry his tears. It’s probably not contagious.” 
“Ts—is it dangerous?” Philip asked. 
The Doctor, who was himself a young man, shot him 
look. “It’s life or death,” he said. 
A moment later the ambulance came, and Philip wate 
poor wrapped figure carried down the dim, dirty staifs 
between lines of curious, gaping people. Dr. Knight tou 
on the arm. nil 
“The Health Department may be around to clean up; ® 
“If she’s alone in the world, you'd better gather up het 


things—paint-stuff, and clean clothes and any valuables wes 


find—and look after ‘em. Lock ’em up in a trunk, or Somes 
Philip went back, followed by the bookkeeper, and with # 
of profanation, yet a curious feeling, too, of pathetic 


began to pack up the contents of her bare little roomed 


was an old and battered trunk in a corner, into which # 

the clean clothes and the few gowns. : 
“She wa’n’t never much of a dresser,” said the boon 

“Guess she wa’n’t much of an eater, neither,” she @ 


around on the table where the girl had evidently prepay 


meals. “I used to see her buying fruit sorhetimes at 

stand. Must be hell-to be an artist. You known her | 
“Since three days ago,” Philip replied with a grim la 

was going to make some drawings for me, and I came 


’em.” ; “Shp 
“Well, it’s lucky you come,” said the bookkeeper. = 

’a’ died, and we downstairs been none the bie 

look at how worn the lace is on them— No, you'd pe 
She finished with a giggling smirk at him, and Philip? 


“There’s not a soul to look@ 


“But we'll make it lite 
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Philip spoke hesitatingly. 
you're all by yourself in it ? 


“The Bg Town's not much lie home, is it, when 
And it was meant for us to—to live together.” 
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away with a surge of hot disgust. He wanted to throw the fe- 
male down the stairs, and finish the job alone, for he had just 
found the beginnings of the ink-sketches she had been making 
for him, along with the original sketch-book, and also a fat port- 
folio of crayon and ink drawings and sketches, evidently the prod- 
uct of months. 

“These are my sketches,’ he said. “You can be a witness 
that I’m taking them away. And this sketch-book, too. We'll 
stack the rest of the things in a corner.” 

“Sure,” said the woman. “I'll see the janitor puts a new lock 
on the door when he comes in the morning. You must be awful 
strong to bust in a door that way! Say, I’m glad you wa’nt 
sweet on her. “Twould ’a’ been kind o’ rough, eh? The poor—” 

But Philip was already on his way downstairs, with the sketches 
hugged under his arm, fleeing her voice. 

“Nobody can ‘tell yet,’ Dr. Knight was saying to him a few 
hours later. ‘Typhoid is a dangerous disease. How'd she get 
it? How does anybody get it? On some fruit, perhaps. It 
couldn’t be our city water. The poor child’s body wasn’t in shape 
to resist anything—she’s half starved.” 

“What if I hadn’t gone there this afternoon!” Philip exclaimed. 

“She’d have been dead before morning, probably,” said the 
Doctor. “Do you know how to reach her family?” 

“Good Lord, no! I didn’t even know her own name till I saw 
it on the door to-day.” 

He quickly sketched for the Doctor the whole brief history of 
their relations. 

“Just a bubble on the surface of the big pond,” the Doctor 
mused. “Well, there was nothing in her purse or handbag to 
give us a clue. God knows, there was little enough of anything 
in her purse! I’ve got her key and proper authority. Suppose 
you and I go around there and see what we can find.” 


T'oo Old to 
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from you, or a charity call from me, was a confessignil 
She’d rather have died than do it—and she may die he 

“No, no, she mustn’t!” Philip cried. “J—J can’t e 
she’s got into my life.” ' 

“You don't have to,” the Doctor said. 

They found no trace of a home address in her few 
and it was not until she regained consciousness that. 
learned she did not wish her father notified unless she 

“She says she told her father she’d never bother him 
long as she lived,” the Doctor told Philip. “And she # 


HILIP was not allowed to see her for many qj 

she was making her fight for life. He emm 
his spare time working eagerly on two or three spec 
to go with character-sketches and street-scenes picked 
portfolio, and he sold them all to the supplement-eqim 
own share of the profits he employed to purchase g 
two, which he had framed for his room. Armed 


sketches, he besieged several men he knew in his bachela 


ment-house, telling them her story, 
dollars apiece. 
lars for her, and won for himself the good will and intem 
supplement-editor and a new and more interesting fields 
on his paper, before the glad news came that she wou 
and that he could go to see her the next day. : 
His heart was hot with happiness and expectation as % 
the hospital. She lay on the white bed, a white and frag 
her hands, he thought, almost transparent, and tumed! 
to his with a smile of welcome. He took her hands® 
word, and held them hard. 
how glad, how inexplicably glad, he 


and sold five m 


All told, he had accumulated over a huni 


It was almost a shock to hm 
was to see her fem 


“I’m going to send the life and color back into you 
pered. ‘Poor little hands!” 

She was looking at him with her blue eyes, which seems 
big now in her white, thin face. 

“Dr. Knight tells me you saved my life,” she said. “Ity 
worth saving, but I’m grateful—really, I am.” 

“Sh!” said he. “No more of that talk. Why didn't you 
for the doctor before you got so sick?” (Continued on pag 
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As the two started out, Philip demanded: “But why on earth, 
when she was hungry, wouldn’t she go to dinner with me, and 
when she was sick, wouldn’t she go to see you?” 

“My boy,” said the Doctor, ‘you ought to know by this time 
that there’s nothing so proud as a poor woman. Besides, she’s 
a new woman. She’s down here in New York to make her way 
like a man. Can’t you see how, in her sick state, to take a meal 
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Oh, I couldn’t be transplanted. [hare 
loved the place too long; 
I have known too much of gladness 
have heard too much of song. 
Now to turn my back upon tt and 6 MRThe | 
try to live away— i ya 
It is here I've lived my finest, and ts Sa 
here I want to stay. a 
ra pe { 
Datis, 
Not | 
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part; 
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roots of me are deep, 
Where the pansies are in blossom 
and the morning glories creep. 
I'm hedged about by fancies that have 
claimed me for their own, 
And I'm shackled and I'm fettered by 
the joys that I have known. 








I'm tangled up with roses, and te 
roots of me are curled 
Into every nook and comef 
little bit of world, ia 
And there's not a joy of somow 
through all the years I've bee be os 
But has fastened me with ckles ld } 


has claimed me for its ow , 


It is here we live together; it is here we've 
romped and played; 

It is here the recollections that I treasured 
most were made. 

And there’s not a battered panel nor a scar 
the eye can see, 

But is now the glorious symbol of a happy 
day to me. 
(Copyrighted, 1919, by Edgar A. Guest) 
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I have crept into the brickwork and 
the woodwork of the place, 

Till I'm part and parcel of it. Mine’s 
a very curious case; 

I am tangled here in laughter and in 
all the bygone joy 

Of a certain little lady and a certain 
little boy. 
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heR I DER of the KING-LOG 


By 


Resumé of Preceding Chapters 


LARE KAVANAGH had come back from finishing 
school to live with her lumberman father in the 


A forests of the Great Toban. Old X. K., as Kav- 
gees called, had journeyed to see her graduation, and had 
ma everyone by a quarrel with Colonel Marthorn, president 
= eenoo: trustees, and also a rival lumber operator. 
a d been a hard day for Marthorn; a report had just come 
=e son, 2 promising engineer, had married a widow of dubious 
lation. This report was only partly true; after the ceremony, 
mg Marthorn discovered that the lady had already a husband 
’ a wealthy Omaha man; and he had forthwith set out with 
lor Omaha, to Straighten the matter out. 
| ery life in the Toban. Donald Kezar, grandson of 
r Tather's old treasurer, paid ardent court. But Donald was a 
dy devious ways; he had wheedled his grandfather into 
. benny from Kavanagh Hycigher~ young man used - 
; Dy means of an Indian marriage-rite, he 
oe Lola Hébert, a beautiful half-breed girl. - 
ener Lola had been commanded by her father to 
gh Donald habitant. Because of her secret Indian mar- 
i from oS . this was of course impossible, and she 
Sy she on - the ancient chief Noel the Bear. She was 
ape from - 3 un adorer Paul Sabatis, for Kezar, to 
bats, and Lola’ ad spread reports that she was engaged to 
Not long after ae Sabatis himself had bruited the rumor. 
mndertook be ~ gh return from school her father died, and 
inald Kezar a0 “ Aes conduct the X. K. business, appointing 
purty come ion eld-boss. And when Colonel Marthorn and 
ed the invita: rth and asked Clare for a conference, she ac- 
out the X on to come to his camp. There the Colonel tried 
¢ X. K.; but Clare, knowing that 
tbe Many of her father’s old employees 
wn out of work, refused. 
rl eth Marthorn endeavored to 
ie the Situation, and after a stormy 
by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved 
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session with the Temiscouata directors, he was empowered to deal 
with Clare. He promptly set out and overtook her at a frontier 
inn known as Dolan’s; and there he advised her to hire a good 
engineer and a good lawyer to protect her own interests. Donald 
Kezar was at Dolan’s also; he suspected Kenneth’s motives and 
jealously resented his interference in what he considered his private 
field of action. 

Later Noel tried to persuade Kezar to acknowledge Lola; Kezar 
refused, and Noel invoked the aid of the Indian god of ven- 
geance. Lola then consulted Father Pierre, the Curé, and on his 
advice she set out on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Anne... . 
Paul Sabatis, Lola’s Indian lover, was traveling through the same 
region, pursued by game-warden Wallin. 


CHAPTER XXV 


FTER a time, it became Game-warden Jesse Wal- 

lin’s profane opinion that a few days’ devotion 

to gin and melody had caused him to “lose a 
perfectly good Indian.” The warden had prolonged his stay at 
Dolan’s House. He had not believed that Sabatis would leave 
the valley of the Toban. When the warden finally set out up- 
river, he found that he was chasing a man who was always a few 
days in the lead; Wallin showed his blue badge, asked plenty 
of questions and got that information. 

At the Sickle-hook take-out he learned that his quarry had gone 
over the height of land by way of the long portage. Mr. Wallin 
had worked himself up to a particularly ugly mood. He had 
started his propaganda along the river, reporting that Sabatis 
was a self-declared outlaw and must be caught. Therefore men 
were expecting Warden Wallin to perform. 

The wilderness had swallowed up the 
quarry. Wallin was obliged to do some guess- 
ing as to the route Sabatis had taken, but 
as he thought on it, it seemed probable that 
the Indian had kept on across the lakes, seek- 
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ing the outlet which flowed down into the Laurentian val- 


ley. 

The likelihood that Sabatis was over the border, out of the 
States, had no effect on the officer’s determination. He was not 
allowing any consideration of international law to conflict with 
strictly personal business. 

But the strong winds from the north cuffed the whitecaps down 
the lakes, and Mr. Wallin was obliged to loaf away the hours of 
sunlight in sheltered coves, brewing his tea and frizzling his bacon. 
When the winds were hushed in the night, he paddled along 
under the stars, holding so close to the shore that he could hear 
the expiring waves splashing against the rocks. 

Here and there, now and then, he saw the flicker-of a camp- 
fire, and hailed and went ashore and made friends with timber- 
cruisers and other forest stragglers. And so, by dint of this 
persistency, one night he came upon Paul Sabatis, who had not 
hurried after he came to the lakes. 

The young man greeted the warden unsuspiciously and went 
on tending the fire which had been a beacon for the pursuer. 
It was not an ordinary cook-fire; it was partly banked by sweet 
duff and dried fungi which sent up much smoke; a funnel of 
hemlock bark led the smoke to a bark box. It was a forest 
smoke-house. The warden smelled 
the odor of curing flesh, and he saw 
part of the carcass of a deer hang- 
ing from a tree. 

“Help yourself,” invited Paul. 

“Being a game warden,” returned 
Mr. Wallin loftily, “I reckon I’d be 
poisoned, eating off’m any deer killed 
by a man who hasn’t taken out a 
regular hunting license.” 

“T haven’t taken out any license.” 

“T reckoned you hadn’t. I have 
heard the word you have been giving 
out.” 

The Indian straightened up from 
the fire. ‘Are you here to arrest me?” 

“Good Lord, no!” expostulated 
Mr. Wallin. “Rest easy on that, 
Paul.” Sabatis had come upon his 
feet suddenly, and his size, outlined 
by the firelight, was intimidating. 
The warden held firm opinion that 
Indians were notional and treacher- 
ous and must be met with guile. 
“And to tell you the real truth, Paul,” 
he went on, “I aint a game warden 
just now; I’ve taken a job cruising 
for ties and ship-knees. Besides, 
this is over the border and out of 
my jurisdiction, anyhow!” 

“Warden or no warden, I am not 
afraid to tell you what I have told 
others, Mr. ‘Wallin. I have the treaties in which the right is 
given to the Algonquins and the Tarratines to hunt the woods and 
fish the streams and take basket-wood and bark, forever. 1 hope 
to make enough noise about it in the world so that the white man 
will hear and be ashamed. I did not kill this deer for sport—I 
killed it because I was hungry. So have the other Indians hunted 
and killed, and they have been put into jails.” 

“That’s right! Law says jail, Indian or no Indian.” He gave 
the same ironic twist to “Indian” that Paul had applied to 
“warden.” 

Paul turned back to his fire. 

Mr. Wallin lighted his pipe and settled down with the air of 
a man who proposed to stop for a while. After his hard chase 
he had at last come up with this visible and valuable equivalent 
of ready money and of cozy rest in the society of ministering 
woman. There was no weakening of determination. The war- 
den had had excellent luck in the self-infliction of wounds: he 
nestled his arm against his side to make sure of the comforting 
presence in his shirt pocket of his iodine, his antiseptic medica- 
ment, of his homemade tourniquet—a strap of leather armed 
with an overshoe snap-buckle. 

The young man did not speak to Wallin again. 

After a time Paul banked the smoke-fire with damp moss, but- 
toned his jacket closely and lay down, his head upon his pack. 
Either he had no suspicion that the warden intended mischief, 
or he contemptuously disregarded danger from such a source. 

He slept; Wallin puffed his pipe and waited. The pursuer 


than— 


ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


Never wrote a better story in his life 


“THE FIRST THOUSAND” 


— which will be published in the next 
number of this magazine, and every 
reader of his splendid stories of our pre- 
sent-day American life knows that that 
is saying a good deal. 
readers will agree the statement is 
justified when they read the story. 


The Rider of the 


was in fine form to keep a vigil; he had been 
while the headwinds cuffed up whitecaps. When he deca 
he was ready for operations, he put his pipe in his @ 
went to his canoe, tiptoeing in his moccasins, Peam 
he obtained two lengths of new clothesline which he | 
and worked into pliable condition. They were slip 
braided eye-splices and well-placed catch-knots. 

_Sabatis lay on his back, his feet together, and 
dian indifference as to shelter. 

Wallin crept to him, holding one piece of rope Z 
ready on his forearm. The ground was uneven, and § 
was able to slide one end of the other piece of Tope 
legs; he slipped the end through the eye-splice andy 
ing astride the young man’s body, he drew the noosm 
a jerk. He had had experience in that mode of canm 
expected, Sabatis snapped up into a sitting posture, 
dropped the other noose over his captive’s head tog 
set his foot against the Indian’s breast and yankee 
his man. He made a few turns, some quick knotsam 
back. ee 

“So, you lied to me, white-man fashion, Wallin?” 3 ‘ 

“I’m running my own business in my own way.” Sam 

“T’m arrested, am [fame 

“No, I’m playing catia 
you.” The first part of 
job had been attended 
warden was willing to} 
according to his lights: 

“You yourself declared: 
out of your jurisdiction; 
Sg E 

“Vou don’t think Pitt 
jury where I arrested 
It’s my word that'll bet 
laws don’t get any showal 

“T am not an outlawi™ 
Sabatis angrily, a 

“Vou will be, after® 
story about you,” stated: 
with bravado. “Now, #2 
stand up, will you hop i 
of mine, or shall I roll ya 
bank?” 3 

Sabatis had too much 
need help; he brought im 
feet under him and leap 
suppose you'll be decent 
do me one favor,” he 
my pack into my canoe@ 
will you?” Br 

“Twill not! Tl cache” 
thing here. You wont Be 
canoe for a long time. 
my fooling with an Gam 
Hop!” The warden kicked down the little smoxe 
trampled on the fire; he carried away the meat. 
best of his way to the warden’s canoe, rolled into 
still; he wore the air of a man who knew that fim 
would be self-insult. 

The warden lighted a lantern and arranged its ® 
that he could observe every motion made by the CapHWee 
they were on their way down the lake, Wallin showe 
ness to talk, but Sabatis turned away his face and SwiRas 
His arms ached; his feet were numb, protest raged aig 
he argued and complained no more. ‘ 

After the sun came up, Wallin began a continuouse® 
anathema; the wind had shifted to the southwest, al he 
the change, if one could judge from his language, 
calculated by the higher forces for his sole and pel int 
venience. He was compelled to go ashore. He built’ , 
fed his prisoner, who resolutely refused to engage In Cll 
even though the captor loosed the ropes enough s0 
could lift his hands to his mouth. bi 

The warden soon found relief from this ere 
other voyagers from the north, who had stuck it out ol 
Mr. Wallin because there were two paddles to his nt 
around the point and came ashore through frothing ¥) 
they spied men and a camp-fire. They joined wit aa 
in an amiable chorus of curses for the wind; they 
big bottle of white rum, and they heard what the war 
say about the desperate character of his prisoner. 


But those same 
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Mulkem leaped out among them. In his hand he swung a dynamite-stick with its ominous 
stripings of red. “‘You've been having it over behind my back long enough. Now out 
with it! Out with it, you sneaking pups! Out with it! He screamed his command. 
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lied frankly and unashamed 
and elaborately, without 
bothering himself to draw 
apart from Paul’s _hear- 
ing. 

In spite of their friendly 
manners these visitors were 
unwelcome; they had 
obliged Mr. Wallin to 
change his program mate- 
rially. He had planned fic- 
tion which had to do with 
an unprovoked attack by 
Paul. It would now be 
necessary to frame a lie 
which would account for a 
wound received during a 
desperate attempt of the 
prisoner to escape. But the 
warden had often tested his 
inventive powers, and on 
this occasion he found them 
in good working order. 
However, he could not. lie 
out of the fact that his lit- 
tle blue badge did not give 
him authority on that side 
of the border. The visitors 
were quite friendly in their 
reference to that fact, but 
they explained that they 
were game patrols for the 
sportsmen’s syndicate which 
controlled hunting in that 
secticn, and that they 
wanted to show results to 
their employ- 
ers; it was 
their opinion 
that this des- 
perate char- 
acter should be 
turned over to 
them. But Mr. 
Wallin was 
deeply c o m- 
mitted to the 
“bird in hand” 
doctrine. They 
entered into a 
long discussion. 

The captive 
had = scornfully 
refrained from 
any comment on the war- 
den’s lies; he was silent 
during the profane maun- 
derings of the three, but he 
hitched about cautiously 
and tried to find a rock or 
thrust of ledge against 
which he could saw the rope 
which bound his feet. The 
rocks, however, were too 
smooth and the soapy rope 
resisted. 

“Tf you Canucks want 
Indians for prisoners, or for 
pets or show purposes,” de- 
clared Mr. Wallin, reiterat- 
ing a statement he had 
made many times during 
the afternoon, “go get some 


for yourselves. I’ve got mine. 
do with him.” Then all of a sudden he scrambled up and teetered 
“There’s some! Help yourselves!” 

In a situation where the fine points of human rights and wrongs 
had been clouded until it seemed to be merely a question of sup- 


on unsteady feet and pointed. 






































* Now you will be cared for,” said 
aul. ‘‘Now you will be safe.” 


I know just what I’m going to 


ply of prisoners, what was now offered promised to solve the 
dispute. There was not only an Indian apiece for all—there was 


an extra one. 
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pebble-toss from the heart of the cove ; 
It was the sachem-canoe, and it » af 
in waters where smaller canvas craft “y 








be swamped, for Dunos and Peter 

canoemen, were handling the paddles. 
big waves were quartering behind then, 
their shallop was hoisted on glorious g 
the servitors were hastening their pring 
her rendezvous : 

“There’s Indians—even the girl js 
persisted Wallin. 

Sabatis stared. At first he did no, 
nize Lola, though she was near. Then wl 
his knowledge of such matters, recta : 
the hue of the acorn-brew, he saw thy 
had given her face the dusky color ¢ 
Mellicites. : 

“Stop!” roared one of the Canadian 
lurched forward, grabbed Wallin’s ile 
its stand against a tree and fired several 
pumping the cartridges viciously, poppim 
empty shells out upon the ground. Heg 
obviously high, but when he started 4 
the shore, still firing, he stumbled overs 
and the girl’s scream and the Indians’ $ 














































































told of a mishap of some sort. disas 

The paddlers beat the water and ly “y 
the canoe into the cove. They drove “Tt 
blades deeply and furiously. more 


“They’re looking for trouble,” advisd 
of the Canadians; he ran to his cane 
secured his rifle. “Be ready for ‘em! @i¥this 1 

Dunos and Peter leaped into the warm “T 
before the prow of the canoe touch 
shore. They lifted it by the gunwals 
ran up 
shelving le 
carrying § 
and all. Wi 
was pM 
out of bole 
the bark, 
ing wher 
bullet i 
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speak. 
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demanded 
nos. “You shoot our canoe.” i 

“We want you. You're ame 
plained one of the Canadians. 

“For what?” 

Fine points of rights were D0) 
clouded: the clouds and the fine 
were ruthlessly brushed aside 00 

~ away. Here were Indians. 
rival had settled a dispute a 
cers of the law. 
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ee: : ing-license ?” toward a victim who was not able to run away. The manacled 
UTgiNg pag “where's your hunt g 


t Sony Indians stood at one side helplessly; they were shod with moc- 
— We no ¢ those rifles for? To pick your teeth with?” casins, and their kicks could not prevail. Lola stepped in front 
C cove ‘What ar ” of the moving menace and raised her hands in anxious appeal, 


nd j unt. : 5 a ; 
nd it wou “But a. that to the judge. You're arrested. Here! but Wallin thrust her to one side. Paul was on his feet by the} 


Peal a erey — that canoe. Touch those guns, and there'll be time the warden had reached him. The Canadians looked on and 
’ 


couple more Indians rapping on the back door of hell.” said no word. Wallin was so slow, so calculating in his action | 
ehind * “unos and Peter!” called Sabatis. “Take no chances with that he masked his brutal design. He brought his fist around in 
slorion sal these men NOW. They're drunk. There’s no sense in them. a wide arc and drove a vicious blow against Paul’s jaw. The vic-j 
their pring. The Canadian officers were better provided with catch-pole gear tim went down and lay motionless. 


than was Wallin. While one held ready rifle, the other went for- “That’s enough, Wallin!” shouted one of the officers. “It’s an 
1e girl i ward and snapped handcuffs on the wrists of the captives. “Mind even split as it stands—though you don’t get much credit for 
your eye, boys, and there'll be no trouble,” was the patronizing hitting a man with his arms tied. Enough, I say! He hurried 
eid ot a promise when the men had been secured. to Wallin and pushed him away; the warden had raised his foot 
rt. Then over the Indian’s face. 
ters, recog ALLIN, like others of the lower Toban, knew of the Lola ran to her fettered men, and knelt behind them. 
he saw that White Lily, though he had never seen her; slight as But the warden was not in the mood for courtship ; he stumbled 
ky color @iwas her disguise, he did not guess at her identity; his wits were away to the shore, dashed water against his forehead and doc- 
not clear enough for much shrewd guesswork. He went to the  tored the cut. 


Canadian Meance and offered his hand and leered amiably. When consciousness returned to Paul, he made no move which 
allin’s rifle “Becuse all accidents, sis. They’re bound to happen. Don’t betrayed that fact. The night had settled over the lake, and the 
ed several iam be scared. I'll take care of you.” ; wind was stilled. For a time he listened to an acrimonious debate ‘ 
sly, popping She avoided his hand and stepped out of the canoe. She turned carried on by the three officers at the camp-fire. The discussion 


yund. Healito Paul, but he narrowed his eyes, and she accepted his stern concerned the custody of the girl. Wallin insisted that he be 
» started oui demeanor as signal of hostility or hint that she was not to show allowed to take her back to her home, wherever it might be. The 


bled over anmm recognition; nor in that moment, despite his plight, was she sur Canadians put equal insistence on their claim that she must go 
: Indians’ Sm that she had forgiven him for those rumored boastings and his with them to serve as witness against the two prisoners. The 
t. disastrous meddling. She found it easy to be coldly oblivious too. debate was arriving at no conclusion, because both parties knew 
ater and by “What have we done? You do not tell us,” ventured Peter. that their claims were subterfuges, and they were not willing to } 
hey dro Mm “It'll all be explained before the court. Better not talk any admit the truth. 
more. It will be used against you,” advised the man with the 
le.” advisddlrifle HE waves were splashing lazily in the cove; the lake was 
> his canoe “But I have a right to know why we have been stopped in going to sleep. Sabatis felt that these, dogs would soon 
for ’em!” @imthis manner!” cried Lola. “I am in a great hurry.” be doing something else besides prolonging a quarrel over this mor- 
to the water “The hurry will have to wait.” sel; they would be taking advantage of the calm to go their ways. 
10e touchi@ “But I beg you. I'll go down on my knees and beg you to let If Wallin should prevail, what sort of agony would the pinioned 
1e guowals@™mus go on, The canoe can be soon mended. I have far to go.” lever be called on to undergo? 
ran up ime The tremor of choked sobs shook her tones. The poor boy rolled upon his face and moaned; bound hand 
shelving “It’s no good to argue and coax, little squaw. Later we'll see and foot, bruised, numb and aching, he was such a broken and 
carrying famewhat can be done.” He exchanged looks with his colleague. useless weapon for her defense! 
and all. Wale They confessed in that interchange of glances that this thing had The next moment he felt her two warm hands on his two cheeks. 
Was pimmmbeen done on muddled impulse, but now they promised each other, “Paul—Paul!” she whispered. “What have we done? What 
out of MME by squint and cock of eyebrow, that they would stand by and _ does it all mean? Oh, I pity you. He was wicked!” 
the bark, saiiisee it through. Wallin leaped from the fire; he had seen her when she hurried 


ing wher “We'll have to do a little private discussing on the matter,” to Paul. The warden set hands on her and pulled her to her feet. 
bullet Wiistated the other. “Make up your minds to stay here till we have. “No connivering here, sis! What are you up to?” 
c r a. $hMiimade ours up.” They walked off a little way. “He is much hurt. . He groaned. I came to help him.” 
through. “We don’t propose to have any of this Indian-style plotting and Wallin suddenly crushed his lips against hers. “You think of 
panting@mmueachery going on here,” blurted Warden Wallin. “You two me! ~- It’s enough for you’to be thinking of. I’ll look after you.” 
dians and Wnew ones go over there and sit on that knoll. Don’t you go nigh_ In spite of her struggles, he drew her to the fire. “Look here, 
armed Migmy Indian. And now, sis, you can cuddle down side of me and. men! Let the girl say something about it. Sis, if you go with 
stood the@itell me your troubles.” He touched her arm; she drew away. these men, you'll be put into jail. If you come with me, I'll take 
facing @™ “You and those men are making great trouble for me right you to your home, wherever it is. I’m taking that prisoner back.” 
other # ww. Please, oh, please—” “My men—” 
lence. Its no good to beg for what can’t be allowed, sis. It only “Tt’s no use to argue about that. They go the other way!” 
a OU Se POus a good time. What’s your name? I wouldn’t wonder if She gazed up at the stars—into the north. In that moment she 
You ht ts something pretty. It’s pretty if it goes with your looks. Don’t looked deeply into her own heart as well. The pitiful, battered 
hounds . afraid of me, I tell you. I’d never harm a hair on this head.” _ figure lying near her under the tree! He had defended her as 
raged Paul RH patted her cheek and then set thumb and forefinger under best he could. She did not dare to glance in his direction; she 
struggled chin, raising her face closer to his. knew that she would betray herself and him by speaking what 
leaped she wanted to tell him. ‘Then inspiration helped her in that 
came upé UL may, perhaps, have misjudged Mr. Wallin’s crisis. “I’m trying hard to know what is best, sir. Will you 
— sis amorous intentions ; perhaps the philanderer did not in- wait while I say my prayer to the Great Spirit? I want to know 
> frialellon to kiss the girl. But his attitude and his silly grin gave such _ what is right to do.” 
him ne ae evidence of his design that the crazed lover did not pause “He’ll probably tell you to go home. So go ahead and pray,” 
bat dif aste any time in speculating. That rude touch on her face had consented the warden. 
bale “i more than enough provocation for him. Jean Paul Honoré She clasped her hands and raised her eyes and spoke to the 
Pcwhat | had taught to his nephew the virtue and the viciousness heavens in the Mellicite tongue. “Brave, good boy, I am talking to 
a i oes hee. Paul’s feet were pinioned close together, and you. I do not understand. It breaks my heart because I cannot 
yer es ented from dealing the real blow—the swinging blow. go on. But after what you have done to help me, I would be 
aaa off the - oda tremendous leaps forward, snapping his feet too selfish if I go on, even if 1 might. [I'll go with you and try 
ye arrest iaireast and landed squarely against the dodging Wallin’s to stop that wicked man from hurting you any more. 
betes boul € kick knocked the man down the slope and against She was silent for some time. 
radians. Mets of the shore; Paul himself fell on his back—fell so “You haven't said ‘Amen,’” prompted Mr. Wallin. “If you're 


Wa that breath and senses left him for a few moments. done, though, what’s the verdict?” 


ye 00 Was up first; he groaned and limped about in a circle; “T will go with you, sir.” ; 

i aside Eo from a jagged cut on his forehead. To the tortures of Paul was added this new agony of knowing 
‘ians, ‘Ti of “een back up the slope, he was a slowly moving that she had failed in some precious quest, and in her own trouble 
pute amd ad Olence; his head was set forward; his jaws were was willing to assist him in his woe. Gratitude flamed in him, 
P together; his arms were stiff and outspread, and and zeal in her behalf urged him to repay her with deeds. Could 


© wete doubled. But he did not hurry. He was heading his muscles have swelled as did his (Continued on page 129) 


The TREE and 


MARY SYNON 


By 


T four o’clock of any afternoon in summer, Wash- 
ington is the city of the picture postcards, wide- 
vistaed, aloof, detached from human hurry and 

human struggle, as immobile and as smooth of surface as its own 


Under heavily branched trees the White 
House gleams in dappled radiance. Up Pennsylvania Avenue the 
Capitol dome looms significantly supreme. Out on Sixteenth 
Street marble palaces of transplanted multimillionaires face for- 
ward with blinded eyes of barred windows. Over on Massachu- 
setts Avenue grim domiciles of green stone and brown, vanguard 
of a passing generation, give to touring school-teachers the hauteur 
of boarded doors. Here and there an embassy drowses in sun- 
shine, its flag flapping loosely before a breeze grown listless on its 
way from the Blue Ridge to the sea. That is at four. 

But at thirty minutes past the hour, Washington shifts not the 
scene, but the players, pouring out upon her spacious stage horde 
upon horde of men and women, old, young, middle-aged, haled 
from the four corners of the country and all the States between 
for the common cause of their labors in governmental depart- 
ments. With their coming the face of the town changes. Gone 
are the great and the gaping, swamped in the inundating flood of 
home-going workers. Some of thém, speeding with the lightness 
of youth, move as if toward definite goals of pleasure. Others, 
reléased from work, go onward as if their leisure brought them 
less joy than their tasks. Others yet—and most of these are 
women—step forth as if determined to play their parts as long 


omnipresent Monument. 


No more powerful story than this hg 


been published in this magazine. Its force 
be felt by every adult man and woman who ready, 
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the BOUGH 


as any gaze may find them. One of these, with the stride & 
standard-bearer, Mrs. Hardy walked a 
At the end of the torrid August day she had come out # 
Treasury into the unshaded glare of Fifteenth Street, polsitt® 
gay parasol over her shoulder until its variegated shadows 3 
on her white gown. Only another woman forced to the ame 
and pathetic economies would have known the cheapness? 
raiment, for she wore her clothes with a jaunty simulatit 
youth that subtly increased their value as it decreased het 
Because she had just come from a room crowded with i 
older than herself, civil servants gone beyond desire for you 
felt curiously, light-headedly young, and she whirled her ze 
as she sauntered, with the blithe insouciance of half her yes 
Only as she passed the doors of a fashionable hotel pee 
thrummed the sound of half-barbaric music did she falter 
her manner of finding the world a glorious thing. om 
mouth passed a flicker of mutinous longing, leit thee 
thought that had it not been for her sense of duty pe 
might be with Corliss, sipping at cooling drinks and ta ry 
and inconsequential nonsense of the people of the wor 
she had once belonged and which she still tangented. ll 
as Corliss had once said, Joan wasn’t her child, and ag 
should not have imposed the burden of Joams care 
but if Joan wasn’t her own, Julie was, and Margaret 
never been able to see any living thing that belo he! 
however remotely, suffer without striving to alleviate & 
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Tree and ‘the Bough 






that Joan was waiting for her was sending 
his has yen now th re ening of the regret with which she had 
t i mf Corliss telephoned invitation. . 
; fore ess, slow in the heat, grew slower for her sociable 
who readei Be PO ‘of a queerly checkered life that had begun in pov- 
Westmoreland County plantation, swung into wealth 
os : arriage to Worthington Hardy, and swung back into 
” ses ehecunity with his death, Margaret Hardy had brought 
. eof 8 democratic interest in human beings. Out of it, 
ia ber inalienable birthright of a Virginia ancestry better 
“his own, she gave laughing repartee to Senator Kinross, her 
= ds cousin, when she met him on his gouty way from the 
itl to his club; and 
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the yellowed ivory keys. 
back of a chair. 


“Don’t know.” 
“When did she 





bat of it, because the im- 
pulse Was inextricably 
‘ed with the birthright, 
> held friendly parley 
ith Benny Wicks, who 
» the G Street jitney she 
boarded, and with heavy- 
anded, slow-brained Mer- 
r, at whose butcher-shop 
ihe paused to buy her fru- 
nl order of meat for Joan's 
finner and her own. 
Up K Street, however, 
footsteps lagged, and 
¢ parasol slipped a little 
from its impertinent guard. 
sudden sense of con- 
rast between the Kinross 
ouse, big, old-fashioned, 
mpregnably correct in its 
pacious site on the other 
ide of the city, and this 
barrow, cheap apartment 
at the railroad-elevation 
IR eighted her spirit. Life 
: emed leaden for the mo- 
nent, a dun treadmill on 
hich Government clerks 
ent from dull homes to 
ull routine, and back again 
odull homes. But a swift 


ollection of the moment 
( H het had lightened her day, 
















orliss’ call to her to come 

of the grind of it all, 
most erased the gray 
eakness of her mood, and 
§ she unlocked the door 
nd went into the place she 
riled home, she was to all 
ppearances the care-free 
largaret Hardy who went 
D work every day for 
self and Julie and 
In answer to her call, 
méerier in intention than 
sound, Joan came bound- 


“the stride 


come out df 
reet, poisig’ 
ed shadows 
o the same ps 
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ar § down the stairs, fling- 
y ee tself on Margaret 
o aa Ma force beyond her 


%K of fragility, and wel- 
“ pre ming her grandmother 
<_< oe : Soft cooings of de- 
| tel fa 4 argaret, breath- 
hote setting the child 
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ft io away since Morning,” 
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» world MM "But T was 

ted. Of¢ nine, ¥2S lonesome,” 
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with wide eyes and pensive mouth, while Mrs. Hardy’s gaze 
traversed the room, finding everywhere evidences of the dis- 
order left by a woman who has dressed in haste. A pink silk 
gown, apparently rejected for its torn sleeve, lay on the table. A 
soiled kimono had been thrown onto the floor. A pair of slippers 
had been kicked under the square piano. A box of rouge topped 
A petticoat, none too clean, draped the 
‘“Where’s Julie, girl?” Margaret asked. 


Very long ago?” 


“Don’t remember.” 

“Did you have any 
lunch?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did Julie fix it for 
you?” 

“No, I fixed Julie’s and 
mine. 

“Why didn’t Julie?” 

“She said she was sick.” 

“Oh!” Margaret drew 
Joan a little closer in the 
hurt that the child’s under- 
standing of her mother’s 
lazy subterfuges always 
brought her. “Was she sick 
when she went out?” 

“Oh, no! She went toa 
party.” 

“Where?” 

“T don’t know, dearest. 
Somebody telephoned. And 
Julie said, ‘It you want 
me,’ and she laughed a lot, 
and she told me to be a 
good girl, and she took 
your white silk stockings, 
and she went out. What 
are we going to have for 
supper?” 

“Oh, something _ nice,” 
Margaret promised. “Come, 
and we'll fix it.” 

As Margaret hunted in 
the closet to find a house- 
apron to take the place of 
the dress that she had de- 
cided was crisp enough for 
another day’s wear, she 
kept coming on other tes- 
timony of Julie’s hurry. 
Her own clothes had been 
pulled down from _ the 
hooks, and as she paused 
to put them back into 
place, she saw that the 
dress which she had pur- 
chased only last week in 
anticipation of wearing it 
on Sunday when she should 
go with Corliss for a run 
up into the hills, was gone. 
She made a little exclama- 
tion of annoyance, then 
sighed with the thought 
that Julie was young. 
Finding the apron, she 
donned it hastily and went 
out to the kitchen. 

Joan, setting the table, 
put a place for Julie; but 
Margaret, out of a deeper 
knowledge of her daugh- 
ter’s ways, refrained from 
preparing Julie’s food. 
“We have a better time, 
anyhow, when she isn’t 
here,” Joan said philosoph- 
ically as they took their 
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The Tree and the B 


places. Because of her inner acceptance of the truth of the 
child’s observation, Margaret rebuked her so sharply that Joan 
whimpered, and they ate their meal without further speech. 
When they had done the dishes, though, Joan came to Margaret, 
smiling her way back to caresses. Margaret, with a laugh, took 
her up into her arms, rocking softly in the chair beside the window, 
and crooning songs that had been the lullabies of her own child- 
hood. As she sang them to Joan, they seemed to become little 


“Of course I haven’t. Do you think that I~ ‘= 

“You've never told Mr. Corliss?” 

“He'd be the last one I’d want to tell.” a 

“Well,”—her shoulders lifted in relief —“T supa 
wouldn’t. In a way, it was as much your fault as mine, 
taken better care of me, it wouldn’t have happened,” 

“Julie! You know that is not true.” | 

“It’s true in effect, isn’t it? Oh, yes, you watched mew 


white boats, each bearing a cargo of recollections, whirling down 
the stream of her life. Little by little, as Joan drowsed into 
slumber, the boats merged into one swift-moving craft. From the 
shore of her queerly impersonal consideration of herself, that state 
of mind in which the conscious mind watches the subconscious 


tected me and guarded me in all sorts of old-fashioned 
you didn’t consider my temperament in my training, ang 
came to a crisis, I followed my temperament, Girls do,. 
their mothers don’t expect it. If you had brought me 


ently, do you suppose I'd have run away with John BF 
I'd have had better sense than to expect him to marty | 
that. But I thought then that love was everything inj 


with the detachment of a spectator, Margaret saw the craft as 
the great force of her life. To her it visualized that power which 


had transformed her past into a preparation for one real experi- 
ence, her present into a time of tremulous hope, and her future 
into a sea of splendid certainty, of contented fulfillment. The ship 
on which she was staking herself and her dreams, her happiness 
and her womanhood, was her love for Corliss. She smiled to 
herself in the dark at thought of him, and drew Joan a little closer 
into her arms. It was such a safe ship, that love of Tom Corliss, 
that Margaret luxuriated in the security that thought of it brought 
to her. As those pilgrims who begin to chant their hymns of 
praise when they come within sight of the shrine toward which 
they have journeyed through lands of sand and storm, so did she 
sing as she came close in vision to the towers of the consummation 
of her love for the man who had, like Jacob, held faithful to her 
for seven years; yet her chanting was no hymn, but the soft old 
melodies of her girlhood’s land. 

They had locked Joan in sleep, and Margaret put her to bed 
without awakening the child. Her movements, however, broke 
her mood, and she vainly tried to regain it. She scanned the eve- 
ning newspaper listlessly, telling herself, as she flung it aside, that 
she wanted to live life, not to read of it. She wanted to hear 
music, even the music of open-air movie-theaters. She wanted 
to be among people who sought and found pleasure. She wanted 
to be part of the crowd. Again she wished passionately that she 
had accepted the invitation Corliss had urged. It was too late 
for that, of course, but the hunger for pleasure, awakened in her, 
gnawed at her heart. She realized that she might go out, but she 
knew that all joy in her going would be clouded by her fear of 
what might happen to Joan in her absence. With an urgency 
that almost voiced her thought she wished that Julie would come 
home so that she might go; but she told herself that of course 
Julie wouldn’t come. Julie never did. But even as she was shrug- 
ging acceptance of the inevitable, Julie came in. 


LITTLE, stoop-shouldered, pathetic figure, for all her 

borrowed plumage of her mother’s one presentable 
gown, Julie stood in the doorway, regarding Margaret with a 
strangely intent stare before she jerked out a sharp “Good eve- 
ning,” and crossed the room with a self-conscious walk that bespoke 
defiance at every step. As she came under the gas-light her deep- 
blue eyes, which had seemed unutterably sad while she had stayed 
in shadow, lightened into hard hostility and her mouth, pensive be- 
fore in its drooping corners, tightened into a straight, determined 
line. Had it not been for her childishly soft, light hair, blow- 
ing into tiny curls around her face, she would have looked cruel, but 
the aura toned down her selfish bitterness of expression until to the 
casual observer Julie was but a tragic girl-woman to whom the 
world owed recompense for her sorrows, whatever they might be. 

In answer to Margaret’s “Well?” and inquiring glance, Julie sat 
at the table, resting her sharp elbows upon it, and setting her 
pointed chin in her hands, while she kept staring at her mother. 
“Where were you?” Margaret asked, trying, in the face of Julie’s 
manner, to make her tone casual. 

“Oh, I just went to a party. Some people I knew called me, and 
I went downtown.” 

“Anvone I know there?” 

“Ves. We'll talk about the party after a while. I want to talk 
about something else now.” Her voice rasped in its intensity. 
Slowly she began to describe fantastic figures on the tablecloth. 
Her eyes roved around the room, then came fixedly upon Mar- 
garet. “Mother,” she said. her tone lashing all tenderness out of 
the word, “have you ever tcld anyone in Washington about me?” 

“About you?” Margaret’s eyes widened. “Why, what do you 
mean?” 

“T mean about Joan.” 

“Oh, Julie, you know I wouldn’t!” 

“But have you?” 


That was your creed. But it isn’t true, and you should 
let me believe, for one minute, that it was true. If 
taught me what I've learned since, that money and pom 
power are the big things of life, I should have gone 
as you have. You don’t suppose I'd have risked them 
thing like Blakeslee?” ‘3 

“Julie, don’t!” 

“You don’t like it? Well, I don’t like, either, the 
that I made a hideous mistake. And I shouldn't haves 
if you’d taught me right.” 

“Julie!” 

“Well, it’s done, I suppose, and it can’t be undone. 
times, though, when I wish I had died before I found 
a fool I'd been.” aC 

“You have Joan.” a 

“Yes, I have Joan, to be a drag on me all my life. Him 
have the good times other girls have when men are alway 
bering that I have a child?” 

“But they think you’re a widow. And nowadays—” 
“Oh, yes, nowadays women are beginning to think 
children outside marriage isn’t the final crime. You've 
yourself that there was one worse. But they’re not my 
women. I’m no Brunehilde, and I’m no martyr. I came 
self struggling and starving and slaving for Joan all@ 
my days.” : 
“But you don’t.” , 

“I might have known that you would fling in my fagg 
support us both. But I know that you wouldn't suppom 
long if you had a chance to get out.” 

“That’s a lie.” Margaret Hardy leaned over the 
Julie until Julie shrank before the glare of her eyes. 
that I left home to come here so that people wouldn't 
you. You know that I have lied for you from the 
You know that I have held to that lie always.” : 

“But will you?” Julie’s voice thickened. “Will yom 
holding to it?” % 

“Of course.” Margaret flung it out scornfully. ‘ 

“You'll promise me that you'll never tell the truth 
who asks you? You'll swear to it?” 

“T don’t need to swear to it. I promised myself yeal 
I should never tell a living soul. If it weren't for you 
you suppose I'd throw that cloud on Joan?” : 

“Then you promise?” 

“TI promise.” 


ITH a sigh of relief Julie relaxed. Heri 
its tension, fell into attractive softness a1 

her mother a fleeting smile; but Margaret, plunged im 
terness of old regrets, gave it no heed. Julie resumes 
tern-tracing on the tablecloth. The silence between the W 
grew heavy and more portentous of disaster than thei 
Upon it came the jangle of a bell. Margaret did nots 
raised her head. “Is that the telephone?” a 

“T don’t know.” 

“Mother,”—Julie leaned forward again—“Clemenha™ 
at the party to-day.” 

“Willis?” : 

“Vos, the man who was at Etruscan Springs when 18 
—with John. He didn’t see me there, but he heard my 

“Well?” 

“He thought then I was Mrs. Hardy. 
I think he has remembered.” 

“Did he say anything?” 

“Ves. He asked me if my mother came from West 

“Well, that doesn’t—” A sudden possibility smote 3 
“Who was at the party?’ 


John told me. 


’ 











Margaret Hardy closed the door and stood with her back against it as she faced the 
man who fronted her with a manner of expectation that had a hint of threat in its quiet. 
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“Oh, just Mr. Corliss. 
coming. 
one else.” 

“Oh!” 

Again the bell crashed into their stillness. Julie arose, then 
paused, listening. “Say I’m not in,” she ordered, as Margaret 
went languidly to the telephone, 

The voice that answered her trailing greeting was so swiftly 
peremptory that for an instant she failed to recognize it for Cor- 
liss’. Under the recognition of it she brightened, only to be thrust 
back into listlessness by his abrupt words. “Are you going to be 
home for the next half-hour? Then I'll run up. There’s some- 
thing I must see you about.” The message, which would have 
roused her to vivid happiness a little while before, sent her back 
to the table almost fearfully, so ominous had been Corliss’ tone. 

Julie, thrusting out her underlip consideringly, watched her 
mother with peculiar menace of gaze. ‘Was that Mr. Corliss?” 


He’d called me because Willis was 
When he couldn’t get you to come, he didn’t ask any- 


“Yes. Why?” 
“Ts he coming to-night?” 
“Ves,” 


AS Julie cupped her chin in her hands, letting her 
hard gaze rest on Margaret’s wearied face. ‘“We’ve 
known Tom Corliss at least seven years, haven’t we?” she asked. 

“Ever since we came to Washington.” 

“And to-day was the first time, I’m sure, that he ever looked 
at me.” She laughed self-consciously in the face of Margaret’s 
inquiring stare. “Really, he never did before. I might have been 
a maid, or an ornament on the mantelshelf, or a substitute stenog- 
rapher, for all he knew. I never could say that his attentions 
were flattering, could I?” 

“Well, he didn’t come to see you, did he?” 

“Oh, you both gave me to understand that very distinctly. But 
he might have pretended to take an interest in the household pets, 
for your sake, if not for mine.” 

“He’s good to Joan.” 

“He’s good to most people, isn’t he? I think he would be 
kind to anyone whom he thinks is in trouble through no fault 
of their own. But he’d be hard: as steel on anyone whom he 
thought had deceived him.” 

“Perhaps he would.” Margaret sighed a little. 
experience of a woman’s trickery. 
other.” 

“Few men do.” She shrugged her thin shoulders. “But there 
are so few Corlisses and so many Blakeslees, that the Corlisses 
are usually fooled over and over again to balance the account.” 

“They shouldn’t be.” 

“Life isn’t a game of what should be. If it were, any stupid 
fool could win.” Julie’s mouth twisted satirically. “A fool and 
her future are soon parted,” she paraphrased. Into her eyes came 
a gleam of tense calculation. “If you thought I could be happy,” 
she asked Margaret, “would you stand in my way?” 

“Why, you know I wouldn’t.” The answer came spontaneously. 
Only when it had been given, did an echo of Julie’s tone pierce 
into Margaret’s brain, trumpeting warning. What did Julie mean 
by this catechism, this insistence upon talk of Corliss? For the 
first time since she had answered the telephone, she looked at her 
daughter questioningly, and met the deviltry back of the girl’s 
eyes. There came to her, as it had sometimes come before, a 
fearful wonder that Julie was her child, so strangely alien did 
this calculating creature seem to all the traditions that were Mar- 
garet Hardy’s. Knowledge that her daughter never talked without 
purpose awoke. At what was Julie driving now? She answered 
her own questioning as well as Julie’s when she spoke. “I may 
not have done the right thing to insure you happiness, but I al- 
ways sought to do it. Why should you think I would stand in 
your way now?” 

“You might care for some one else more than you do for me.” 

“Joan?” 

“No-o. For Tom Corliss.” 

“But how could that—” Margaret’s: mouth fell open in the 
amazement of a speeding thought. Could it be that Julie cared 
for him? She was shoving away the fear as an absurdity when 
Julie answered the half-spoken query. 


“He had one 
I fancy he doesn’t want an- 


LOWLY, deliberately she framed her speech, as if she 

were dragging it, all dressed, from the wings of her brain 
to parade on the stage she had made ready for its entrance. 
“IT told you,” she said, “that Tom Corliss never even saw me 
before to-day. Whether or not he keeps on seeing me depends on 
—you.” 











The Tree and 4 





“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that he woke up to the fact that J am 
kind of woman he will love and marry, if nothing Ie 
stop him.” . as 1G hay 








“But—” 

“Oh, yes, I know, he has been coming to see yoy § 
years. But don’t you know that no woman can kee . 
long where you've kept him, without taking the pes: : 
him? If it’s not to me, it will be to some one ese ‘ 
really care for him, you know, or you would have m : 
long ago. Why be the dog in the manger?’ "7 


“You know why I haven’t married him. 
the burden, of you and Joan.” 

“Why not? He’s rich.” 

“As if that mattered!” 

“It does to me. I wouldn’t look twice at 

“But if I do love him?” lla 

Julie laughed, not tauntingly, but with the lightness of @ 
brushes off danger. “You should have told him,” she sil 
fore he began to give comfort and consolation to your dag 

“For what? What did you say to him?” ‘ 

“I didn’t say anything. Willis said it.” 

“Said what?” 

“He told Corliss that you were the woman who went ty} 
can Springs with Blakeslee.” a 


I couldn't put, 


“I? Oh, God!” She put her clenched fists’ over her 
“And you let him believe that? You told him it was J?” 

“I told him nothing. 1 only kept still. You don’t tha 
tell him I was the one, do you?” 

“What had Willis said?” 

“I don’t know, exactly. He'd told it before I came | 


that something had been said when I met them. I tho 
course,’—Julie shrugged in a dramatic reproduction of by 
hidden defiance in the scene,—‘‘that it was of me they hadi 
But when Willis went, Tom Corliss asked me if I had ee 
to Etruscan Springs.” 

“And you said—” 

“T told him that I had been there when I was a child. 
asked if you had been there eight years ago. I said that yu 

“What did he say?’’. Margaret’s voice was bleak as lin 
her eyes held the smoldering fires of the crater. 

“He asked me if I’d known Blakeslee. I said that I hal 
you speak of him.” 

“Did he say anything else?” r 

“Yes, he said to me, ‘You poor little kid!’ as if he were! 
to himself. Then he changed the subject. He asked m 
would go up to the Blue Ridge with both of you on Sunday’ 
threw the hint of an interrogation into her statement, but 
garet made no answer. Then: “What could we do with} 
she asked. “We couldn’t take her, could we?” 








ARGARET, staring at Julie consideringly rathe 
angrily, could not restrain a sneer at her ia 
trying to shift the issue from the important to the trivid 
der the sneer Julie flushed hotly. “I suppose,” she sid, 
you'll think me a coward and a liar. Well, any woman Wot 
a coward and a liar under the same circumstances. Woil 
have told Corliss the truth, if you had been I?” 
“I am wondering,” Margaret said slowly, “just how 1 sil 
him the truth now.” 
“You can’t!” Julie half rose, bending over the table. 
can’t tell him. You promised me that you wouldn't tell 
“T didn’t know that I was sacrificing my own life by prom 
“But you promised!” Her voice rose to a shriek. “Yous 
ised for Joan’s sake. You can’t break that promise!” He 
had grown livid with fear. 
“Why not? It will he no worse than your silence. — 
“But you can’t!” Panic cried out in her tone. “You! 
the right. You've given your word, and you've always ™ 
that you never broke it.” 
“TI never had such provocation.” 
“Oh, I know I shouldn’t have let it go that way. I should 
told him. But I couldn’t, I couldn't, I tell you.” She i 
mother again, her eyes blazing with rage and determinatia. 
couldn’t tell Tom Corliss that, for I love him. Yes, 10 
shouldn’t I? Just because he’s been coming to see you or 
and both of you were ignoring me as if I didn't exist, 
to be the clod you thought me? I’m young, and I'm pre 
I want love, and I want life. And I’m going to have ¢ 
tell you. You had them. You had your husband, and you) 
me, and you’ve had gayety and joy (Continued om ; 
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1 that I had 





if he were 


‘FTAWAS when I was boardin’ at Sophrony Gott’s place 
in East Trumet that the thing happened. You've 









le ask ! ; | ' 
on rere never been to East Trumet? Never mind—don't 
tement. bat that worry you. You aint lonesome or eccentric on that ac- 
2 do with it. If, as they say, there’s a hundred millions of folks in 





United States, I presume likely it’s a safe bet that not more 
i five hundred of ‘em have ever been to East Trumet; and four 
dred of them have never been anywhere else. Six miles from 
mailroad and the nighest town; one road with houses stretched 
ig it; sand, pitch-pines, salt marsh and mosquitoes—that’s East 





ingly rather 
at her tnd 
the trivial. 
* she said, 
woman Wo 
ces. Would 


+ how I shall 








d been boardin’ at Sophrony’s because ’twas the cheapest place 
buld find to board. For two weeks I’d been there, and then I 
over to Setuckit P’int on a fishin’-cruise. I got back around 
Oclock in the afternoon of the third of July. After I’d an- 
imy boat and come ashore in the skiff, I started to walk up 
the boardin’-house. 
ell, when I struck the three or four houses and the store that 
ew up all the middle there is to East Trumet, I see right 
t there was somethin’ doin’, somethin’ way out of the com- 
eet Ebenezer Bassett’s house, which is the biggest 
ve ct = place, was all trimmed up with red, white and 
a. ; ere ‘was an old election flag with “Vote for Han- 
hoon’s re ish” on it, h’isted over the front door. Aunt Abbie 
ont fence was tied up with colored carpet-rags, and 
tation i of as much as six folks, not countin’ dogs, on 
ss? Ansel Olsen’s store, which was trimmed fancy and 
wess with buntin’ and evergreen and cigar-signs. Ansel was 


option the front steps talkin’ loud, and I walked over to see 
all about. 
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terminati@ MEWhen | got th ; 

Yes, I do. Was deco ~My I noticed that the store wa’n’t the only thing 

e you for Meh” ve aa | Ansel himself was rigged out in a faded blue 

xi, a a eee brass buttons, and he was wearin’*a’ badge as 
m pretty, Bally! ‘ a 

o hea «4S 1. “What’s up? What’s all hands trimmin’ ship 





and you 


| om i anything for a minute, just.stared and whispered 





Aided and Abetted by 
REA IRVIN 


amongst themselves. Then Ansel kind of drawed himself up and 
spoke. 

“Sol,” says he, “I’m glad you’ve come.” 

“Thank you,” says I. “Of course, I didn’t expect to be wel- 
comed in this way, but I appreciate it just the same. The decora- 
tions are real pretty.” 

I intended this as a joke, but it didn’t take. 
a smile. 

“Ves sir,” went on Olsen, “I’m mighty glad you’ve come. Not 
that ’twouldn’t have been all right if you hadn’t. J’d have looked 
after him. That’s part of my business. When I undertook to run 
for constable, I—” 

I put in here. This was brand-new. 

“You run for constable?” I sung out. “What are you talkin’ 
about, Anse Olsen? How long since you run for constable?” 

The whole half-dozen started in to answer me, but Olsen hollered 
loudest, an’ so he won out. 

“Since a week ago last Thursday,” says he, proud. “And last 
Tuesday night I was elected. I beat Gaius Paine by three votes. 
I am constable now.” 

Here was news, sure enough. Gaius Paine had been constable 
in East Trumet since Noah landed from the Ark, or thereabouts. 

“Well, I swan to man!” says I. “And that’s what the flags 
are flyin’ for!” 

But it wa’n’t. All hands started to tell me so. The next day 
was Fourth of July; didn’t I know it? It was; and East Trumet 
was goin’ to have a new kind of Fourth, a safe and sane Fourth. 

“No more ringin’ the schoolhouse bell,” declared Ansel. “No 
more young ones firin’ off torpedoes and thunder-crackers and 
things, wakin’ everybody up at ungodly times of night and blowin’ 
their heads off, same as when Gaius Paine was runnin’ this town. 
No sir, Cap’n Bassett and me have fixed all that. We’ve read 
about safe and sane Fourths in the Boston paper, and we decided 


Nobody cracked 
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to have one. That’s why they elected me 
constable. I’ll see to it. Yes, and I’ll see 
to this jailbird critter of yours, Sol Pratt. 
He wont make no trouble. You can sleep 
in peace.” 

I looked at him. 

“Jailbird critter!” says I. “What on 
earth—”’ 

“Why, the one that’s comin’ to live 
along with you. The one that’s to be 
kept hid and—and peaceable and all the 
rest of it. The—the telegram one.” 

To judge by the way this was said, it 
ought to have explained everything, but it 
didn’t—not to me. Was all hands of ’em 
goin’ loony? 

“Comin’ here?” I says. “To live with 
me? Telegram? What telegram?” 

Nobody answered right off, but they all 
stared. Finally Ansel spoke up. 

“Gosh!” says he, fervent. ‘“He don’t 
know! I bet you he aint never seen the 
telegram or the letter neither!” 

“But he must have,” sings out Beriah 
Eldridge. ‘He must have seen the letter, 
anyway. Sophrony, she sent it down to 
Setuckit by Issachar Snow, and he—” 

I put in my oar. One thing seemed to 
be fairly plain: there was a letter or a tel- 
egram or somethin’ for me somewhere, 
and everybody but me knew all about it. 

“Where is this telegram, or whatever ’tis?” I asked. “E. Van Brunt” meant Edward Van Brunt, who ws 

“Over to Sophrony’s.” They all said it at once, and they kept the pair of New York brokers who lived what they call 
on sayin’ other things. I didn’t wait to hear ’em, though. I hur- ural life with me on Ozone Island years afore. Van Bn 
ried across the road to the boardin’-house. a fine chap, and we had wrote each other by fits and stay 

Afore I got inside the side door of the boardin’-house, I found since. The telegram was from New York, and he hag 
out that all the excitement wa’n’t out in the road by a good So much was plain. But the rest of it was double Dutch, 
deal. There was loud voices in Sophrony’s dinin’-room. One of as I was concerned. 
the voices, the loudest, was Sophrony’s, an’ t’other belonged to Sophrony and Adoniram was both starin’ at me wih 
Adoniram Gott, her husband. They was havin’ some sort of row. eyes and mouths open. They was shakin’ with excitemat 

“But I’m goin’, Sophrony,” says Adoniram, shrill, and surprisin’ “Aint it awful?” began Sophrony, but I stopped her. 
determined for him. “I’ve got to go, Sophrony,” he says. “I “It says there’s a letter,” says I. “I haven't seen ay 
promised George Bailey I’d be on hand at the Center by five o’clock Then there was a powwow. A letter for me had a 
to-morrow mornin’. They’ll be waitin’ the parade for me.” week before, and Sophrony had given it to Issachar & 

His wife was down on him like a flatiron on a damp shirt. “I carry to me at Setuckit, just as Olsen had said. But! 
don’t care,” says she. “You aint goin’. Do you suppose when _ seen Issy nor the letter either. 
we’ve taken such pains to have a nice, sensible, sane Fourth of “But aint it awful!” says Sophrony again. “The whole 
July here, that I’m goin’ to have my husband traipsin’ up in the talkin’ about it.” 
middle of the night to Trumet Center to make a bigger fool of “I know they are,” I answered, sarcastic. “I've hemi 
himself than comes natural to him? You! You! Rigged out in © But as I understand it, this telegram was to me. Howil 
fool:duds and drivin’ a cart in an Antiques and Horribles proces- did they read it?” 
sion! I guess not! You'll go to bed and stay there; that’s what.” Oh, it happened that they didn’t read it, exactly. 5 

“I sha’n’t! Ican’t! I promised. By godfreys! I—I’llgo any- young foolhead of a Josh Baker, who brought it @ 
how. I'll go on my own hook.” workin’ in the Trumet Center depot, and he’d read ita 

“You try it! Just you try— Why, Mr. Pratt! Where’d you everybody he met. And that of itself was enough to# 
come from? Did you hear this ridiculous husband of mine talk? Trumet talkin’. Telegrams didn’t come there every cay. 
Wants to be a Horrible—at his time of life!” “I know just how you feel,” says Sophrony again. 4 

“Never you mind my time of life. I aint so old as you be,” bird, one that’s been convicted and sent to Deer Island, 
declared Adoniram. “And Sol, I’ve got up the cutest rig to wear. to this town for you to take care of! Mercy! I'm si 
Funny! You ought to see me in it. You’d laugh, I bet you.” death. Everybody is. I don’t believe a single soul wil 

this night. A Deer Island convict in this town! And 0 
ENERALLY speakin’, anybody would laugh at Adoniram here to hide! Mercy on us!” a 
without his dressin’ up. But I wa’n’t laughin’ just then. Well, that explained some of it, of course. “Convict 

“Look here, Sophrony,” says I. “What about this telegram “the island” don’t mean anything but Deer Island jail m 
for me that all hands are talkin’ about?” Harbor to anybody within a hundred miles of there. 3 

I didn’t get any further. Both she and her husband made a_ knew better. The name “Bodley” sounded sort of fan 
bounce and a grab. Sophrony got ahead as usual, and ‘twas she me; seemed as if I remembered some of Mrs. Van Brunt 
that handed me the yellow envelope. named that, though the “Mike” part didn’t fit very 

“It came last night,” she says. “That Joshua Baker boy fetched anyhow, I knew mighty well Ed Van Brunt wouldn't r 
it down from the Center. He—” me any convict to hide. However, that's about all 1 aa! 

“Sh-h-h!” says I, and tore open the envelope. The telegram was And this “Bodley,” whoever he was, and his “compamidt, 
a long one, what they call a “night letter,” and this is what it said: ever he was, was due to arrive at Trumet Center r? 

Solomon Pratt, three hours! I hustled out of that house and hea 

East Trumet, Mass. depot. As I went out of the door, I heard Adoeiaal 

Have received no answer to my letter so suppose everything is more declarations that he was goin’ to be in the Horn 
all right. Mike Bodley and companion will arrive by evening And when I went past Olsen’s store, the gang there | ~ 
train, July third. If you have found suitable place, take him scared and suspicious, as if I was breakin’ out with smal 
there and look out for him. He must not be seen or interviewed. I reached the Center depot half an hour ahead of tit 

You will understand why. Say nothing to him concerning his there I got one ray of comfort. Seems the “convi 


iction or the island as he is sensitive on both subjects. Write 5 aa 
somett ag getting on. : ; belong in that telegram at all. Seems that Ed 


E. Van Brunt. older brother, who is depot-master, had written it ‘ 


“‘Feller-citizens,” says he, “‘as ex-constable of this town, I order you to bel 
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I didn’t know I was wavin’ 
‘em, though the idea that this 
pompous, high - toned - lookin’ 
critter was Mike Bodley was 
enough to make the average 
person wave a distress-signal. 
However, I stuck my hands in 
my pockets before I answered. 

“lm Pratt,” sy 48 
“You're in the right port, Mr. 
Bodley. Come right along 
with me.” 

You’d think that was plain 
enough, but it wa’n’t. He just 
glared and fidgeted some more. 

“Don’t talk to me,” he 
says. “It’s no use. Do you 
know this—this Pratt person?” 

Well, I judged I was gettin’ 
the answer to my conundrum; 
the poor old chap was out of 
his head; that was what ailed 
him. 

“Oh, dear!” he snapped. 
“Oh, dear! I shall choke that 
Higgins creature when I see 
him. To leave me like this! 
And to carry off my drums! 
I—I will choke him! I swear 
I will!” 

That settled it. Ravin’ 
about “drums” and chokin’ somebody was enough for me. I took 
hold of his arm. 

“There, there!” I hollered. 
I’m Pratt.” 

I pounded my shirt-front when I said it. 

“Eh?” he says. “Are you Pratt?” 

I nodded and said “Yes” once more. It didn’t seem necessary, 
but you have to be gentle with crazy folks. He acted more 
rational. 

“Good!” he says. “Thank the Lord! Now take me away from 
this hole.” 

That drive down, I sha’n’t forget in a hurry. Trumet Center’s 


et you to help ce. Fallin” They fell in, and the next thing I knew, off they went down the road. 


_ who was 
Van Br his dime-novel imagination could make it out. 
its and § n't “conviction”—’twas “affliction.” 
d he had gmm“Ed,” says I, “you've been to New York more’n I have. Is 
ible Dutch, iere any island around there where they keep afflicted folks?” 
“Humph!” says he. “Why, there’s Blackwell’s Island; there’s 
at me wile hospital there, I believe. Yes, and there’s Randall’s Island; 
excitement Mmmat’s got an insane asylum on it.” 
d her. I nodded; “That’s more like it, anyway,” I told him. “Either 
- Seen aly Mim bospital or an asylum is better’n jail. Probably this Bodley 
ne had comm some poor fellow just out of the sick-bay or the asylum, who’s 


peived it, but young Josh had spilled ink all over the copy, 
s scared to tell, and had written another one as well as he 
The word 


“Take it easy. You're all right. 


He looked at me. 
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ben sent down here to rest up. Yes sir, I'll bet that’s 
answer. Either an invalid or a lunatic is what I’ve 
to expect, and this ‘companion’ that’s comin’ along 
ith him can tell me which.” 
But when the train drawed into dock at the plat- 
m, and the folks begun to get off, I didn’t see a 
il that looked as if he was “companioning” anybody. 
ost of the passengers was Center people and sum- 
i folks down for the Fourth. The only stranger was 
thin old fellow, straight up and down as a ramrod, 
0 wore eyeglasses made fast to him with a black 
won, and who stepped kind of feeble and looked 
ound him as if he was lost. 
I: “You aint the one. You may be an in- 
ud or a loony, but your name aint Mike, I’ll bet a 


All at once he walks over to me, and he says, kind 
‘SMappy and sharp: 
y man, do you know anyone named Pratt?” 
slatted. “That's my name,” I says, surprised. 
He just stared at me. 
| am lookin’,” says he, “for a man named Pratt— 
avid, Jonathan—demn jit all! What is that name? 
i, yes, Solomon Pratt. Do you know him?” 
Ps » Yes, says I, soon’s I could say anything. 
Be dik name. Was you lookin’ for me?” 
tanswer—that is, what he said wa’n’t rightly 
*_4Was more as if he was thinkin’ out loud. 
“Ts this place 


“I was to meet hi ” 
m here,” he says. 
ye the devil!—East ‘Trumet ?” 
We et Center,” I hollered at him. 
t happen to be Bodley, does it?” 


“Your 
-_ I got was a kind of sniff and a glare 
bh the glasses. 
t look at me like that,” he snapped. “And 


at » 4 want to find a person named Solomon 
” ‘> heady Bodley, and I— Stop wavin’ vour 





“Don’t talk to me,” he says. “It’s no use. 
Do you know this—this Pratt person? 


Fourth wasn’t go- 
in’ to be safe and 
sane if East Tru- 
met’s was. The 
stores was all lit 
up, and the young 
ones was  firin’ 
crackers and 
carryin’ on, and 
there was crowds 
of folks along the 
main road. The 
Bodley man no 
ticed this, and it 
made him more 
fidgety and crazy 
than ever. He 
kept on groanin’ 
and sputterin’. 

“Oh, dear, dear, 
dear! What a 
hole, what a 
hole!” he _ kept 
sayin’. “I thought 
I was to find quiet 
and rest. This is 
outrageous, sir, 
outrageous!” 

I tried to ex- 
plain that East 
Trumet was quiet 
enough to suit a 
dead man, but my 
explainin’ was 
wasted. I_ got 
more orders not 
to talk, and he 
went on ravin’ 
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about Higgins, who, it seemed, had run off and left him, and about 
his “drums” and I don’t know what all. Higgins and them 
“drums” was his pet notions. I must find Higgins—right away. 

Of course, Ezra, who was drivin’, couldn’t make head nor tail 
of all this, but I tipped him the wink and tapped my forehead, 
and he winked back to show he understood. Then we pulled 
up in front of Sophrony’s door, and I got him out and into the 
house just as fast as I could. Then I got Sophrony and Adoni- 
ram to one side and told ‘em that the jailbird wasn’t a jailbird 
at all, but a poor, feeble loony who’d run away from his keeper. 

“Course he said the keeper run away from him,” I said, “but 
it’s more likely t’other way about. We must keep him quiet 
and safe until to-morrow, and then this Higgins—I judge that’s 
the keeper’s name—will most likely show up.” 

So Sophrony—she’d had an uncle who went crazy—got over 
her scare and was all sympathy. We gave poor old Bodley his 
supper,—his appetite was all right, even if his mind wasn’t,— 
and then we led him upstairs to bed. There was two rooms 
vacant, but one of ‘em had a corn-husk mattress on the bed, 
so, bein’ as t’other had feathers, we decided to give him the 
feather one. But no sir, he wouldn't have it. °‘Cause we picked 
out one room, he was sot on havin’ t’other. And when we tried 
to tell him, he ordered us to keep quiet, and began to rave about 
the drums and Higgins. And his language got more brimstony 
every minute. 

“Land sakes!” whispered Sophrony to me. “Let him have 
his corn-husks. You have to humor crazy folks. Why, Uncle 
Noah had to be humored all the time. One spell he just wouldn’t 
rest unless he could wear the preserve kettle on his head every 
time it rained. To keep from havin’ water on the brain, he said. 
We let him. Land sakes, Mr. Pratt, let this poor Mr. Bodley 
have his corn-husks.” 


“Next thing I knew, this Old Man of the Sea and 
his gang of Matteawan graduates had hold of me.” 


7) 
The Safe and 

So we did let him have ’em, and a nightgown of A 
into the bargain. He cussed the nightgown blue. Soa 
the only thing that reconciled her to believin’ his name we 
was his language. 

“He looks like George or John or Henry or any 
toned, respectable name,” L ya 
I give in to that.” 

We didn’t lock him in, because Sophrony said Une 
always raised hob if ke was locked in. I left him on fi 
husks, tossin’ and fidgetin’, and went to my own 
was in the front of the house. Sophrony and Adgai 
to bed too. I was too anxious and worried to sleep; so] 

I heard it strike eleven and then twelve o'clock § 
under my window I could hear somebody walkin’ by a 
every twenty minutes. I caught a glimpse of the wall 
clear place against the sky, and I made out who "wag, 
Ansel Olsen, the new constable, on duty same as he sai 
goin’ to be. Yes sir, Ansel was on the job. And typ 
bedroom windows along the road were lit up. East Try 
takin’ any chances with a new kind of Fourth in & 
convict along with it. 4 

It got to be one, and then two o'clock. I had about 4 
I could turn in in peace and comfort. Mr. Mike Bodiam 
goin’ to raise a rumpus, but was sleepin’ like a Christian! 

And then, just as I had begun to unbutton my collar, 
a noise downstairs—a noise like a window bein’ raised, 
Then came a yell from outdoors. “Hi! Stop! J 
Stop where you be, in the name of the law!” Thengm 
off—Bang ! a 

I grabbed the lamp from the bureau and ran out ing 
Just as I reached it, I heard Sophrony screani, and tf 
a thumpin’ on her bedroom door : 

“What is it?” I yelled. ‘“What’s the matter?” 

More shouts from outside, and more yells from Sogn 
room. 

“He’s gone! He's gone!” she was screamin’. 

That was enough for me. I gave one jump to Bodley'sm 
and holdin’ up the lamp, looked in. The bedclothes ws 
flung on the floor in a heap, and the bed was empty. 

I was out of that house in one minute. The first thy 
heard when I come down the steps was a yellin’ and scretd 
from round the corner in the yard. Round there I put 
there was Ansel Olsen all snarled up with the barbed-wire {a 

“He’s out! He’s out!” says Ansel 

“Who’s out?” 

“That dum jailbird critter of yours. He got out 0 
window. I see him. All dressed in white, he was.” 

I looked. The dinin’-room window was wide open. 

“Good land!” I sung out. “Which way—” And then 
memberin’ the bang I’d heard: ‘“You—you lubber, you 
shot him, have you?” 

“No, no. Course I aint shot him! I wouldn't shoot 
body. I had my shotgun along with me, and it went ol 
I run afoul of this dum fence. Haul me loose, why donty 

I was too busy to haul him loose. “Which way did hem 
I hollered. 

“Up the road. 
help me loose.” F 

Up the dark road I put, full tilt. “Here! Mr. Bom 
Mike! Where are you?” I kept hollerin’. And as | 
and hollered, I could hear windows and doors open, 
women screamin’ and men shoutin E 

I run as far as the last house on the main road, but 1 
see hide nor hair of the Bodley man. So 1 turned and ru 
again. But the return trip wa’nt easy navigatin’, by af 
deal; there was too many other craft in the channel. MM 
houses were lit up now, and every gate I passed had # 
body comin’ out of it. Old Cap’n Ebenezer Bassett #8 
me by the arm. He had on an oilskin coat and carpets 
pers—at least, this was all of his rig that I noticed spe 
and was wavin’ an old navy revolver a 

“Hi!” he roared. “Heave to or I'll fire! Hey? Ist} 
Sol? What’s the matter? Who’s hurt? 

I told him nobody was hurt yet, but that somebody 
liable to be if he didn’t let go of my arm. I broke Joost! 

him just in time to bump into Miss Abbie Cahoon, who ws 
nin’ in circles in the middle of the road screamin’ “Help! 

I got clear of her, and then Gaius Paine waylaid = ad 
his duck-gun under his arm, and he sung out he'd been 4 
it; with Anse Olsen for constable, anything might happen. 

I shook him off; but by the time I got (Continued 0” PO 


says she, “but he Swears |iks! 


Here! Come back 


Where you goin’? 
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Iclothes was IEUTENANT SMITH-OLDWICK, glance at the surrounding country. And 
mpty. of the Royal Air Service, Tr h even had he looked, it is doubtful if he 
he first thi was on a reconnaissance c would have seen the score of figures 
’ and screiilmiht. A hardly credible rumor had crouching in the concealment of the un- 
here 1 put, ailime to the British headquarters in Ger- dergrowth at the edge of the forest. He 
rbed-wire faaiian East Africa that the enemy had D E B | hummed peacefully, and his adjustment 

ded in force on the west coast and completed, tried out his motor for a 

me marching to reinforce their colonial minute or two, then shut it off and de- 
ot out of Mops. The new army was supposed scended to we gy with hy? Pea: 
as.” be no more than ten or twelve days’ . . ; . tion of stretching his legs and taking a 
| Open. h to the west. —_ Which is the fifth Story. 01 this new smoke before continuing his return flight 
And the, Therefore Lieutenant Harold Percy series of adventures of the amazing to camp. Now for the first time he 
ibber, you i™mmmith-Oldwick flew low toward the west. took note of his surroundings, and was 


hing with keen eyes for signs of the immediately impressed by both the wild- 
Idn’t shoot aljjmored Hun army. V se forests ness and the beauty of the scene. 
went of ¥ which a “col ae an poem T A R Z A N, I H E UN T A M E D Some gorgeous blooms upon a flow- . 
hy a lain concealed unrolled beneath — shrub . : little yer heaped 
ay OOS machine caught his eye, and as he puffe 
Always hoping that he might dis- By upon his cigarette, he walked over to 
‘ome back agpver some sign of their passage, he con- - examine the flowers more closely. As 
he bent above them, he was probably 


wed farther and farther westward un- 
Mr, Boilie Well into the afternoon. above aye EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS some hundred yards from his ‘plane, and 


And as I mggptted plain through the center of which it was at this instant that Numabo, chief 
$ open, Seaes river, he determined to of the Wamabo, chose to leap from = 
habout and start for camp. It would ambush and lead his warriors in a sud- 
d, but 1 dagiBRe straight flying at top teed to cover Illustrated b y den rush upon the white man. 
d and run distance before dark; but as he had CHARLES The young Englishman’s first intima- 
ia ipe gasoline and a trustworthy ma- tion of danger was a chorus of savage 
annel. me, there was no doubt in his mind . yells from the forest behind him. Tum- 
sed had salmeat he could accomplish his aim. And [IIVIN GSTO N BULL ing, he saw a score of naked blacks ad- 
assett grille Was then that his engine stalled. vancing rapidly toward him. They 
nd carpet © was too low to do anything but moved in a compact mass, but as they 
ticed specimen, and that immediately while he had the more open country approached more closely, their rate of speed noticeably diminished. 
cessible, for directly east of him was a vast forest into which Yet Smith-Oldwick realized in a quick glance that the direction of 
y? Isit} n  tasine could only have plunged him to certain injury and their approach and their proximity had cut off all chances of re- 
din death; so he came down in the meadow land near the treating to his ’plane. : 
somebody | _e nver, and there started to tinker with his motor. Numabo was in the forefront, and it was at Numabo that the 
ake loose # as be t Smith-Oldwick was fair-haired, blue-eyed and slen- Englishman aimed his first shot. Unfortunately for him, it missed 
who Was o Worked, he hummed a tune. And not only was he out- its target, for the killing of the chief might have permanently dis- 
‘Help! y Careless of the immediate future and of his surroundings, persed the others. The bullet passed Numabo, to lodge in the 
| me. He actually so. That the district might be infested by countless breast of a warrior behind him, and as the fellow lunged forward , 
been ef sr ermed not to have occurred to him. He bent assidu- with a scream, the others turned and retreated. But to the Lieu- 
happen. * Work of correcting without so much as an upward tenant’s chagrin, they ran in the direction of the ‘plane instead 
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The young Lieutenant bent to his work. Even had he looked, it is doubiful 


if he would have seen the score of figures crouching at the edge of the forest. an 


of back toward the forest; he was still cut off from reaching his soon all of them were taking part in a wild show L- 
machine. which would bolster their waning courage and pt 
Presently they stopped and faced him again. They were talk- them on to another attack. Englisit 
ing loudly and gesticulating, and after a moment one of them be- The second charge brought them closer to the p> + 
gan to leap into the air, brandishing his spear and uttering savage though he dropped another with his pistol, it was n 


U 
] 
war-cries which soon had their effect upon his fellows, so that or three spears had been launched at him. He | 





a 


se Rice Burroughs 


ad there were still eighteen warriors to be ac- 


jonger in initiating a new rush, but when they 
os more skillfully ordered, for they scattered into three 
partly surrounding him, came simultaneously toward 
Eeent directions; and though he emptied 
og effect, they reached him at last. 
ig know that his ammunition was ex- 
Siiey circled close about him now, with 
Béention of taking him alive. 
Se dhree minutes they circled about him 
Send from Numabo they clesed in simul- 
“and though the slender young lieutenant 
ti right and left, he was soon overwhelmed 
Sipumbers and beaten down. 
Nall but unconscious when they finally 
Seto his feet, and after securing his hands 
Shack, pushed him roughly along ahead of 
the jungle. They had marched for per- 
is hour when the Englishman saw ahead 
See little clearing upon the bank of the river, 
tied roofs of native huts showing above a 
Psirong palisade, and presently he was ush- 
pa village street, where he was immediately 
bby a throng of women and children and 
SHere he was soon the center of an excited 
ie intent seemed to be to dispatch him as 
ble. The women were more venomous 
Striking and scratching him whenever 
i reach him, until at last Numabo was 
Smlerfere to save his prisoner for whatever 
}was destined. 
iwarriors pushed the crowd back, opening a space through 
hite man was led toward a hut, Smith-Oldwick saw 
the opposite end of the village a number of negroes 
mand ends of German uniforms. He was not a little 
his, and his first thought was that he had at last 
mact with some portion of the army which was rumored 
Sing from the west coast. 
me partly uniformed blacks was a huge fellow in the 
meant, and as this man’s eyes fell upon the British 
i cry of exultation broke from his lips, and imme- 
followers took up the cry and pressed forward to bait 


@d you get the Englishman?” asked Usanga, the black 
® the chief Numabo. 
le down from the sky,” replied the native chief, “—in 
fame which flies like a bird and which frightened us 
Mer nrst; but we watched for a long time and saw that 
moe seem to be alive, and when this white man left it, we 
‘him; and though he killed some of my warriors, we 
tor we Wamabos are brave men and great warriors.” 
eyes went wide. “He flew here through the sky?” he 


we 


[aed Numabo, “—in a great thing which resembled a bird 
emn out of the sky. The thing is still there where it 
wn close to the four trees near the second bend in the 

eit it there because, not knowing what it was, we were 
Suen it; it is still there if it has not flown away again.” 
met fy,” said Usanga, “without this man in it. It is 
thing which filled the hearts of our soldiers with terror, 
w over our camps at night and dropped bombs upon us. 
meee yOu captured this white man, Numabo, for with 
gtd he would have flown over your village to-night and 
gem people. These Englishmen are very wicked white 


me ty no more,” said Numabo. And he pushed the 
meet Toughly toward a hut in the center of the village, 
re Was left under guard of two warriors. 
4 hour or more the prisoner was left to his own devices, 
aaa in vain and unremitting attempts to loosen the 
fettered his wrists: then he was interrupted by 
PA po of the black sergeant Usanga, who entered his 
What ened him. 
= ae they going to do with me?” asked the Englishman. 
be Tell thee at war with these people. You speak their 
Fftiends of the t I am not an enemy, that my people are 
ees black people and that they must let me go in 


laughed, “They do not know an Englishman from a 


way of the hut. 


“Are there many more with- 
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German,” he replied. “It is nothing to them what you are, ex- 


cept that you are a white man and an enemy.” 


“Then why did they take me alive?” asked the Lieutenant. 
“Come,” said Usanga, and he led the Englishman to the door- 
“Look,” he said, and pointed toward the end 
of the village street, where 
a wider space between the 
huts left a sort of plaza. 

Here Smith-Oldwick saw 
a number of negresses en- 
gaged in laying fagots 
around a stake and in pre- 
paring fires beneath a num- 
ber of large cooking ves- 
sels. The sinister suggestion 
was only too obvious. 

Usanga was eying the 
white man closely, but if 
he expected to be rewarded 
by any signs of fear, he was 
doomed to disappointment. 
The Lieutenant merely 
turned toward him with a 
shrug: “Really, now, do 
you beggars intend eating 
me?” 

“Not my people,” replied 
Usanga. “We do not eat 
human flesh, but the Wam- 
abos do. It is they who 
will eat you; but we will 
kill you for the feast, Eng- 
lishman.” 

Smith-Oldwick remained 
standing in the doorway of 
the hut, an interested spec- 
tator of the preparations 
for the coming orgy that 
was so horribly to termi- 
nate his earthly existence. 
It can hardly be assumed 
that he felt no fear; yet if 
he did, he hid it perfectly 
beneath an imperturbable 
mask of coolness. 

Usanga had walked 
away toward a group of his 
own fighting men who were 
congregated near the stake, 
laughing and joking with 
the women. A few minutes 
later the Englishman saw 
them pass out of the village 
gate, and once again his thoughts reverted to various futile plans 
for escape. 


? 


At the edge of the forest she saw him 
swing lightly into a tree and disappear. | 


EVERAL miles north of the village, on a little rise of 

ground close to the river where the jungle, halting at the 
base of a knoll, had left a few acres of grassy land sparsely wooded, 
a man and a girl were busily engaged in constructing a small boma 
in the center of which a thatched hut already had been erectec. 
They worked almost in silence with only an occasional word 
of direction or interrogation between them. 

Except for a loin-cloth, the man was naked, his smooth skin 
tanned to a deep brown by tke action of sun and wind. He 
moved with the graceful ease of a jungle-cat, and when he lifted 
heavy weights the action seemed as effortless as the raising of 
empty hands. 

When he was not looking at her,—and it was seldom that he 
did,—the girl found her eyes wandering toward him, and at such 
times there. was always an expression of puzzlement upon her 
face. At first she had felt only the terror which her unhappy 
position naturally induced. To be alone in the heart of an unex- 
plored wilderness of Central Africa with a savage wild man was 
in itself sufficiently appalling, but to feel also that this man was 
a blood enemy, that he hated her and her kind, and that in 
addition thereto he owed her a personal grudge for an attack 
she had made upon him in the past, left no loophole for any hope 
that he might accord her consideration. 

She had seen him when some months ago he had entered the 
headquarters of the German high command in East Africa and 
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carried off the luckless Major Schneider, of whose fate no hint 
had ever reached the German officers, and she had seen him 
again upon that occasion when he had rescued her from the 
clutches of the lion and had made her prisoner. It was then that 
she had struck him down with the butt of her pistol and escaped. 
That he might seek no personal revenge for her act had been 
evidenced in Wilhelmstal on the night when he had killed 
Hauptmann Fritz Schneider and departed without molesting her. 
No, she could not fathom him. He 
hated her, and at the same time he had 
protected her, as had been evidenced again 
when he had kept the great apes from tear- 
ing her to pieces after she had escaped 
from the Wamabo village to which Usanga 
the black sergeant had brought her a cap- 
tive. But why was he saving her? For 
what sinister purpose could this savage en- 
emy be protecting her from the other deni- 
zens of his cruel jungle? 
Fraulein Bertha Kircher was by nature 
a companionable and cheerful character. 
Tarzan, on the other hand, was sufficient 
unto himself. Long years of semisolitude 
among creatures whose powers of oral ex- 
pression are extremely limited had thrown 
him almost entirely upon his own resources 
for entertainment. 
His active mind was never idle, but be- 
cause his jungle mates could neither fol- 
low nor grasp the vivid train of imaginings 
that his man-mind wrought, he had long 
since learned to keep them to himself, and 
so now he found no need for confiding 
them to others. This fact, linked with 
that of his dislike for the girl, was suffi- 
cient to seal his lips for other than neces- 
sary conversation, and so they worked on 
together in comparative silence. 
With the waning of her fears, however, 
she became sufficiently emboldened to ques- 
tion him and so she asked him what he in- 
tended doing after the hut and boma were 
completed. 
“T am going to the west coast, where I 
was born,” replied Tarzan. “I do not 
know when. I have all my life before me, 
and in the jungle there is no reason for 
haste. When I have been here long enough 
I will go on toward the west, but first I 
must see that you have a safe place in 
which to sleep, and that you have learned 


“You are a woman,” replied Tarzan. “This jg 
work. If you wish to do something, take those gg de] 
this morning, and fill them with water at the river, ee 
it while I am away.” a 

“While you are away?” she asked. “You are going any 

“When the boma is built, I am going out after 1 
plied. “To-morrow I will go again and take you aye 
how you may make your own kills after I am gone.” 

Without a word she took them 
walked toward the river. As 
them, her mind was occupied yi 
forebodings of the future, Soy 
was she with her gloomy pragia 
she had neither ears nor eyes fq 
on about her. Mechanically gi 
gourds and taking them up, tim 
to retrace her steps to the homes 
mediately to voice a half-stifleds 
shrink back from the menacing 
ing before her and blocking her iam 
hut. 4 

Golat, the king-ape, hunting ai 
from his tribe, had seen the 
the river for water, and it was he 
fronted her now. Golat was 
creature when judged by stan 
ilized humanity—though thew 
tribe, and even Golat himselfm 
his glossy black coat shot wit 
huge arms dangling to his knee 
head sunk between his mighh 
marks of great personal beautyag 
bloodshot eyes and broad nose 
mouth and great fighting fan 
hanced the claim of this Adonijam 
est upon the affections of his sige 

But Bertha Kircher saw oye 
beast, a fierce and terrible cam 
man. Tarzan heard the girl’s ay 
ing up, saw at a glance the causegi 
ror. Leaping lightly over the bomg 
swiftly toward her, as Golat 
closer to the girl. As Tarzan drew 
he called aloud to the ape, anit 
heard from the human lips the same 
that had fallen from those of the 
poid. 

“T will not harm your she,” Gola 
to Tarzan. 

“T know it,” replied the ape-ma 
she does not. She is like Numa andy 


how to provide yourself with food and Zu-tag took up his position in a tree who cannot understand our talk 
clothing. That will take time.” from which he could overlook the village. thinks you come to harm her. 


“You are going to leave me here alone?” 
cried the girl. 

“Why not?” asked Tarzan. “I did not bring you here. Would 
one of your men accord any better treatment of an enemy 
woman?” 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, “they certainly would! No man of my 
race would leave a defenseless white woman alone in this horrible 
place.” 

Tarzan shrugged his broad shoulders. The conversation seemed 
profitless, and it was further distasteful to him for the reason that 
it was carried on in German, a tongue which he detested as much 
as he disliked the people who spoke it. Then it occurred to him 
that as he had seen her in disguise in the British camp carrying on 
her nefarious work as a German spy, she probably did speak 
English, and so he asked her. 

“Of course I speak English!” she exclaimed. “But I did not 
know that you did.” 

Tarzan looked his wonderment but made no comment. 

Again they worked on in silence upon the boma, which was now 
nearly completed, the girl he'ping the man to the best of her small 
ability. Tarzan could not but note with grudging approval the 
spirit of helpfulness she manifested in the ofttimes painful labor 
of gathering and arranging the thorn-bushes which constituted the 
temporary protection against roaming carnivores. At last he bade 
her stop. 

“Why?” she asked. “It is no more painful to me than it must 
be to you, and as it is solely for my protection that you are build- 
ing this boma, there is no reason why I should not do my share.” 


By this time Tarzan was beside i 

“He will not harm you,” he sidi 

“You need not be afraid. This ape has learned his lesson 

learned that Tarzan is lord of the jungle. He will not iam 
which is Tarzan’s.” ? 

The girl cast a quick glance at the man’s face. It wis 
to her that the words he had spoken ‘meant nothing to am 
that the assumed proprietorship over her was, like the bom 
a means for her protection. 

“But I am afraid of him,” she said. 

“You must not show your fear. You will be often 


-by these apes. At such times you will be safest 


leave you, I will give you the means of protecting yo 
them should one of them chance to turn upon you 4 
you, I would seek their society. Few are the animals 0 
gle that dare attack the great apes when there are s€ 
together. If you let them know that you are afraid 0 > 
will take advantage of it, and your life will be comma 
aced. The shes especially would attack you. Iwi 
that you have the means of protecting yourself and 0 
Then they will respect and fear you.” a 

sy will try,” said the girl, “but I am afraid that 
ficult. He is the most frightful creature I have ev 

Tarzan smiled. “Doubtless he thinks the same @ 

By this time other apes had entered the clearing, # 
were several bulls, some young shes and some older 0 
little balus clinging to their backs or frolicking ues al 
Though they had seen the girl the night of the 2m 
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‘‘Larboard watch ahoy! 
Just watch this Campbell’s boy— 
Sailing free o’er the bounding sea 
On a tide of health and joy.” 


Keep at “high tide” —it pays 


You know the difference. You can neither 
feel right nor work right unless you're in 
top-notch physical condition. 


With vitality at high tide, you don’t have 
to “‘lay off’’ every little while. 


You don’t have to go to the shore or the 
mountains to recuperate. Work or weather 
doesn’t take it out of you. 


Good appetite and good digestion come first of all. 
They are your one sure means of health and vitality. 
To be certain of these, you should eat a good soup every day. 


Begin today’s dinner or luncheon with 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is an unfailing appetizer, a true Serve it as a Cream of Tomato when 
natural stimulator, a wholesome food you want it especially rich and nour- 
—all at once. ishing. 


It supplies important food-elements Don’t think of this as only an ‘‘extra”’ 
which cannot be overlooked in building _ or a cold-weather dish. All authorities 
up health and vigorous condition. agree that good soup is an essential 


It not only produces energy in itself, food all the year ‘round. 


but it so strengthens the digestive Order it from your grocer by the 
powers that other food yields youmore dozen or the case, so you will always 
energy, too. have it at hand. 


Try the new Campbell’s Vegetable-Beef Soup 


We have blended high-grade vegetables with selected beef and a nutritious stock to 
make this soup extra hearty and substantial. You could make a meal of it any time. 


21 kinds 
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Sheeta had forced her to leap from her 
concealment into the arena where the 
apes were dancing, they still were curious 
regarding her. Some of the shes came very 
close and plucked at her garments, com- 
menting upon them to one another in 
their strange tongue. The girl by the ex- 
ercise of all the will-power she could com- 
mand succeeded in passing through the 
ordeal without evincing any of the terror 
and revulsion that she felt. Tarzan 
watched her closely, a half-smile upon 
his face. Suddenly he turned to the apes. 

“Tarzan goes to hunt for himself and 
his she,” he said. “The she will remain 
there.” He pointed toward the hut. “See 
that no member of the tribe harms her. 
Do you understand?” 

The apes nodded. 
her,” said Golat. 

“No,” said Tarzan, “you will not. For 
if you do, Tarzan will kill you.” And 
then turning to the girl, “Come,” he said. 
“T am going to hunt now. You had bet- 
ter remain at the hut. The apes have 
promised not to harm you. I will leave 
my spear with you. It will be the best 
weapon you could have in case you should 
need to protect yourself, but I doubt if 
you will be in any danger for the short 
time I am away.” 

He walked with her as far as the boma 
and when she had entered, he closed the 
gap with thorn-bushes and turned away 
toward the forest. 


“We will not harm 


_— sought Bara the deer or Horta 

the boar, for of all the jungle animals 
he doubted if any would prove more 
palatable to the white woman; but 
though his keen nostrils were ever on 
the alert, he traveled far without being 
rewarded with even the faintest scent- 
spoor of the game he sought. Keeping 
close to the river, where he hoped to 
find Bara or Horta approaching or leav- 
ing a drinking-place, he came at last 
upon the strong odor of the Wamabo 
village, and being ever ready to pay 
his ‘hereditary enemies an undesired visit, 
he swung into a detour and came up in 
the rear of the village. From a tree 
which overhung the palisade he looked 
down into the street, where he saw the 
preparations going on which his experi- 
ence told him indicated the approach 
of one of those frightful feasts the piéce 
de résistance of which is human flesh, 

Tarzan’s view was circumscribed by 
the dense foliage of the tree in which 
he sat, and so that he might obtain a 
better view, he climbed farther aloft 
and moved cautiously out upon a slender 
branch. Outwardly it appeared strong 
and healthy, and Tarzan could not know 
that close to the stem a burrowing insect 
had eaten away half the heart of the solid 
wood beneath the bark. 

And so when he reached a point far 
out upon the limb, it snapped close to 
the bole of the tree without warning. 
Below him were no larger branches that 
he might clutch, and as he lunged down- 
ward, his foot caught in a looped creeper 
so that he turned completely over and 
alighted on the flat of his back in the 
center of the village street. 

At the sound of the breaking limb 
and the crashing body falling through 
the branches, the startled blacks scur- 
ried to their huts for weapons; and when 


the braver of them emerged, they saw 
the still form of an almost naked white 
man lying where he had fallen. Em- 
boldened by the fact that he did not 
move, they approached more closely, 
and when their eyes discovered no signs 
of others of his kind in the tree, they 
rushed forward until a dozen warriors 
stood about him with ready spears. At 
first they thought that the fall had killed 
him, but upon closer examination they 
discovered that the man was only stunned. 
One of the warriors was for thrusting 
a spear through his heart, but Numabo 
the chief would not permit it. 

“Bind him,” he said. “We will feed 
well to-night.” 

And so they bound his hands and feet 
with thongs and carried him into the 
hut where Lieutenant Smith-Oldwick 
awaited his fate. The young Englishman 
had heard the sound of Tarzan’s body 
crashing through the tree to the ground, 
and the commotion in the village which 
immediately followed, and now he looked 
with mixed feelings of surprise and com- 
passion upon the fellow-prisoner that the 
blacks carried in and laid upon the floor. 


A§s’ he watched the man, he presently 
noticed that his eyelids were moving. 
Slowly they opened, and a pair of gray 
eyes looked blankly about. With return- 
ing consciousness the eyes assumed their 
natural expression of keen intelligence, 
and a moment later, with an effort, the 
prisoner rolled over upon his side and 
drew himself to a sitting position. He 
was facing the Englishman, and as his 
eyes took in the bound ankles and the 
arms drawn tightly behind the other’s 
back, a slow smile lighted the handsome 
features. 

“Is there no escape?” asked the Eng- 
lishman. 

“T have escaped them before,” re- 
plied Tarzan, “and I have seen others 
escape them. I have seen a man taken 
away from the stake after a dozen spear 
thrusts had pierced his body and the 
fire had been lighted about his feet.” 

Smith-Oldwick shuddered. ‘“Lord!” he 
exclaimed. “I hope I don’t have to face 
that. I believe I could stand anything 
but the thought of the fire. I should 
hate like the devil to go into a funk 
before the devils at the last moment.” 

Tarzan laughed. “Roll over here,’ he 
said, “where I can get at your bonds with 
my teeth.” The Englishman did as he 
was bid, and presently Tarzan was work- 
ing at the thongs with his strong white 
teeth. He felt them giving slowly 
beneath his efforts. In another moment 
they would part, and then it would be 
a comparatively simple thing for the 
Englishman to remove the remaining 
bonds from Tarzan and himself. 

It was then that one of the guards 
entered the hut. In an instant he saw 
what the new prisoner was doing, and 
raising his spear, he struck the ape-man 
a vicious blow across the head with its 
haft. Then he called in the other guards, 
and together they fell upon the luckless 
men, kicking and beating them unmerci- 
fully. Then they bound the English- 
man more securely than before and tied 
both men fast on opposite sides of the 
hut. ‘When they had gone, Tarzan looked 
across at his companion in misery. 
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_ “While there is life,” he said. « 
is hope.” But he grinned broadly a 
voiced the ancient truism, - 
Smith-Oldwick returned the othe: 
smile. “I fancy,” he said “that . 
getting short on both.” ° " 


{-TAG hunted alone, 

others of the tribe of Gola 4 
great ape. Zu-tag, Big-neck mt 
young bull, but recently arrived at p 
turity. He was large, powerfyl ‘ai 
rocious, and at the same time far te 
the average of his kind jn intellgen 
Already Golat saw in this yo , 
a possible contender for the laurels 
his kingship, and consequently the 
bull looked upon Zu-tag with jealo 
and disfavor. It was. for this regs 
possibly, that Zu-tag hunted so of 
alone, but it was his utter fearlesud 
that permitted him to wander far afl 
away from the protection which ny 
bers gave the great apes. One of # 
results of this habit was a greatly i 
creased resourcefulness which foung hg 
constantly growing in intelligence g 
powers of observation. 

To-day he had been hunting tong 
the south and was returning along 
river upon a path he often followed i 
cause it led by the village of the Gom 
gani, whose strange and almost apd 
actions and peculiar manners of iy 
had aroused his interest and -ciiriot 
As upon other occasions, he took wij 
position in a tree from which he qi 
overlook the interior of the village : 
watch the blacks at their vocations inti 
street below. 

Zu-tag had scarcely more than esta 
lished himself in his tree when, with i 
blacks, he was startled by the a 
ing of Tarzan’s body from the brands 
of another jungle giant to the grou 
within the palisade. He saw the nega 
gather about the prostrate form and la 
carry it into the hut; and once he mm 
to his full height upon the limb wi 
he had been squatting, and raised) 
face to the heavens, about to scream a 
a savage protest and a challenge, fork 
had recognized in the brown-skima 
Tarmangani the strange white ape 
had come among them a night of 
before in the midst of their Dum-Uu 
and who by so easily mastering the git 
est among them, had won the sim 
respect and admiration of this 
young bull. 

But Zu-tag’s ferocity was tempered b 
a certain native cunning and cum 
Before he had voiced his protest, thet 
formed in his mind the thought @ 
he would like to save this er 
white ape from the common enemy, 
Gosneagand, and so he screamed forth m 
challenge, wisely determining that me 
could be accomplished by sectety 
stealth than by force of muscle 

At first he thought to enter the ¥ 
lage alone and carry off the Tarmang: 
but when he saw how numerous WE 
warriors, and that several sat grt 
before the entrance to the lait MAE 
the prisoner had been carried, it wi 
to him that this was wort 
rather than one; and s0, 4 ®t 
he had come, he slipped aWay% 
the foliage toward the north. ais 

The tribe was still loitering: wr 
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clearing where stood the hut that Tar- 
zan and Bertha Kircher had built. Some 
were idly searching for food just within 
the forest’s edge, while others squatted 
beneath the shade of trees within the 
clearing. The girl had emerged from the 
hut, her tears dried, and was gazing 
anxiously toward the south into the 
jungle where Tarzan had disappeared. 
Occasionally she cast suspicious glances 
in the direction of the huge shaggy an- 
thropoids about her. 


T was while she was occupied with 

these depressing thoughts that there 
dropped suddenly into the clearing from 
the trees upon the south the figure of 
a mighty young bull. 

It was evident that the newcomer was 
filled with suppressed excitement. As 
the other apes saw him coming, many 
advanced to meet him, bristling and 
growling. 

There was a certain amount of pre- 
liminary circling, growling and sniffing, 
stiff-legged and stiff-haired, before each 
side discovered that the other had no 
intention of initiating an attack; and then 
Zu-tag told Golat what he had seen 
among the lairs of the Gomangani. 

Golat grunted in disgust and turned 
away. “Let the white ape take care of 
himself,” he said. 

“He is a great ape,” said Zu-tag. “He 
came to live in peace with the tribe of 
Golat. Let us save him from the Go- 
mangani.” 

Golat grunted again and continued to 
move away. 

“Zu-tag will go alone and get him,” 
cried the young ape, “if Golat is afraid 
of the Gomangani.” 

The king-ape wheeled in anger, growl- 
ing loudly and beating upon his breast. 
“Golat is not afraid,” he screamed, “but 
he will not go, for the white ape is not 
of his tribe. Go yourself and take the 
Tarmangani’s she with you if you wish 
so much to save the white ape.” 

“Zu-tag will go,” replied the younger 
bull, ‘and he will take the Tarmangani’s 
she and all the bulls of Golat who are 
not cowards.” And so saying, he cast 
his eyes inquiringly about at the other 
apes. “Who will go with Zu-tag to fight 
the Gomangani and bring away our 
brother?” he demanded. 

Eight young bulls in the full prime of 
their vigor pressed forward to Zu-tag’s 
side, but the old bulls, with the con- 
servatism and caution of many years 
upon their gray shoulders, shook their 
heads and waddled away after Golat. 

“Good!” cried Zu-tag. ‘“We want no 
old shes to go with us-to fight the Go- 
mangani, for that is work for the fighters 
of the tribe.” 


LL this time Bertha Kircher was a 
wide-eyed and terrified spectator to 
what, as she thought, could end only in 
a terrific battle between these frightful 
beasts, and when Zu-tag and his followers 
began screaming forth their fearsome 
challenge, the girl found herself trem- 
bling in terror, for of all the sounds of 
the jungle there is none more awe-in- 
spiring than that of the great bull-ape 
when he issues his challenge or shrieks 
forth his victory cry. 
If she had been terrified before, she 


was almost paralyzed with fear now as 
she saw Zu-tag and his apes turn toward 
the boma and approach her. With the 
agility of a cat, Zu-tag leaped completely 
over the protecting wall and stood be- 
fore her. Valiantly she held her spear 
before her, pointing it at his breast. He 
began to jabber and gesticulate, and 
even with her scant acquaintance with 
the ways of the anthropoids, she realized 
that he was not menacing her, for there 
was little or no baring of fighting fangs, 
and his whole expression and attitude was 
that of one attempting to explain a knotty 
problem or plead a worthy cause. 

At last he became impatient, for with 
a sweep of one great paw he struck the 
spear from her hand and coming close, 
seized her by the arm, but not roughly. 
She shrank away in terror, and yet some 
sense within her seemed to be trying to 
assure her that she was in no danger from 
this great beast. Zu-tag jabbered loudly, 
ever and again pointing into the jungle 
toward the south and moving toward the 
boma, pulling the girl with him; he 
seemed almost frantic in his efforts to 
explain something to her. He pointed 
toward the boma, herself, and then to the 
forest, and then at last as though by 
a sudden inspiration, he reached down 
and seizing the spear, repeatedly touched 
it with his forefinger and again pointed 
toward the south. 

Suddenly it dawned upon the girl that 
what the ape was trying to explain to 
her was related in some way to the white 
man whose property he thought she 
was. Possibly her grim protector was 
in trouble, and with this thought firmly 
established, she no longer held back but 
started forward as though to accompany 
the young bull. At the point in the 
boma where Tarzan had blocked the en- 
trance, she started to pull away the thorn- 
bushes, and when Zu-tag saw what she 
was doing, he fell to and assisted her so 
that presently they had an _ opening 
through the boma through which she 
passed with the great ape. 

Immediately Zu-tag and his eight apes 
started off rapidly toward the jungle, so 
rapidly that Bertha Kircher would have 
had to run at top speed to keep up with 
them. This she realized she could not 
do, and so she was forced to lag behind, 
much to the chagrin of Zu-tag who kept 
constantly running back and urging her 
to greater speed. Once he took her by 
the arm and tried to drag her along. 
Her protests were of no avail, since the 
beast could not know that they were 
protests; nor did he desist until she 
caught her foot in some tangled grass and 
fell to the ground. 

Then indeed was Zu-tag furious, and 
growled hideously. His apes were waiting 
at the edge of the forest for him to lead 
them. He suddenly realized that this 
poor weak she could not keep up with 
them, and that if they traveled at her 
slow rate, they might be too late to ren- 
der assistance to the Tarmangani; and 
so without more ado the giant anthro- 
poid picked Bertha Kircher bodily from 
the ground and swung her to his back. 
Her arms were about his neck, and in 
this position he seized her wrists in one 
great paw so that she could not fall off, 
and started at a rapid rate to join his 
companions. 


Magaziy 
Dressed as she was in riding br 
with no entangling skirts to ht 
catch upon passing shrubbery she % 
found that she could cling tight} an 
back of the mighty bull, and = 
moment later he took to the 
branches of the trees, she closed her 
and clung to him in terror lest ‘eh 
precipitated to the ground below, 
Not once did Zu-tag Pause nti 

came to a stop among the br, 

a tree at no great distance from the 9. 
lage. They could hear the Noises Of the 
life within the palisade, the laughi 
shouting of the negroes, and the huis 
of dogs, and through the foliage the ge 
caught glimpses of the village from which 
she had so recently escaped, She shu. 
dered to think of the possibility Of hay. 
ing to return to it. and of possible recap 
ture, and she wondered why Zu-tag had 
brought her here. : 
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OW the apes advanced slowly ong 
more and with great caution, mor. 
ing as noiselessly through the trees x 
the squirrels themselves until they ha 
reached a point where they could eas 
overlook the palisade and the vilig 
street below. : 

Zu-tag squatted upon a great brand 
close to the bole of the tree, and} 
loosening the girl’s arms from about hi 
neck, indicated that she was to find; 
footing for herself; when she had dow 
so, he turned toward her and pointe 
repeatedly at the open doorway of a hi 
upon the opposite side of the street ke 
low them. By various gestures he seme! 
to be trying to explain something to be, 
and at last she caught at the germ of his 
idea—that her white man was a prison 
there. 

Beneath them was the roof of a lt 
onto which she saw that she could easly 
drop, but what could she do after s 
had entered the village? 

Darkness was already falling, and th 
fires beneath the cooking-pots had bea 
lighted. The girl saw the stake in 
village street and the piles of fagots abut 
it, and in terror she suddenly realut 
the portent of these grisly preparations 
Oh, if she only had some sort of weapa 
that might give her even a faint hop 
some slight advantage against the blacs 

Zu-tag was evidently waiting for dat 
ness to fall before carrying out whit 
ever plans had matured in his save 
little brain, for he and his fellows # 
quietly in the tree about her, watchilt 
the preparations of the blacks. Preseatl 
it became apparent that some altercali 
had arisen among the negroes, for 4 su 
or more of them were gathered arcu 
one who appeared to be their chiel, a 
all were talking and gesticulating bet 
edly. The argument lasted for some i 
or ten minutes; then suddenly ‘the lite 
knot broke, and two warriors ran t 
opposite side of the village, from — 
they presently returned with a Me 
stake which they had soon set up beset 
the one already in place. The girl wet 
dered what the purpose of the | iat 
stake might be—nor did she have 100 
to wait for an explanation. 

It was quite dark by this time, Of 
village being lighted by the fit 
of many fires, and now she saw 8% 
ber of warriors approach and enter 
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hut Zu-tag had been watching. A mo- 
ment later they reappeared, dragging be- 
tween them two captives, one of whom 
the girl immediately recognized as her 
protector, and the other as an English- 
man in the uniform of an aviator. This, 
then, was the reason for the two stakes! 

Arising quickly, she placed a hand upon 
Zu-tag’s shoulder and pointed down into 
the village. “Come,” she said, as if she 
had been talking to one of her own kind, 
and with the word she swung down 
lightly to the roof of the hut below. 
From there to the ground was but a 
short drop, and a moment later she was 
circling the hut upon the side farthest 
from the fires, keeping in the dense shad- 
ows, where there was little likelihood of 
being discovered. She turned once to 
see that Zu-tag was directly behind, and 
could see his huge bulk looming up in 
the dark. Beyond was another one of his 
eight; doubtless they had all followed 
her, and this fact gave her a greater 
sense of security and hope than she had 
before experienced. 

Pausing at the side of the hut next 
the street, she peered cautiously about 
the corner. A few inches from her was 
the open doorway of the hut; and be- 
yond, further down the village street, the 
blacks were congregating about the pris- 
oners, who were already being bound to 
the stakes. All eyes were centered upon 
the victims, and there was only the re- 
motest chance that she and her compan- 
ions would be discovered before they were 
close upon the blacks. She wished, how- 
ever, that she might have some sort of 
weapon with which to lead the attack, 
for she could not know, of course, for 
a certainty whether the great apes would 
follow her or not. Hoping that she might 
find something within the hut, she slipped 
quickly around the corner and into the 
doorway, and after her, one by one, came 
the nine bulls. Searching quickly about 
the interior, she presently discovered a 
spear; and armed with this, she again 
approached the entrance. 


ee of the Apes and Lieutenant 
Smith-Oldwick were bound securely 
to their respective stakes. Neither had 
spoken for some time. The Englishman 
turned his head so that he could see his 
companion in misery. Tarzan stood 
straight against his stake. His face was 
entirely expressionless in so far as either 
fear or anger was concerned. His coun- 
tenance portrayed bored indifference, 
though both men knew that they were 
about to be tortured. 

“Good-by, old top,” 
young Lieutenant. 

Tarzan turned his eyes in the direc- 
tion of the other and smiled. “Good-by,” 
he said. “If you want to get it over 
in a hurry, inhale all the smoke 


whispered the 


Tarzan turned to his companion. “If 
you want to spoil their fun,” he said, 
“don’t make any fuss, no matter how 
much you suffer. 
the end without changing the expression 
upon your face or uttering a single sound, 
you will deprive them of all the pleasures 
of this part of the entertainment. Good- 
by again, and good luck.” 

The young Englishman made no re- 
ply, but it was evident from the set of 
his jaws that the negroes would get little 
enjoyment out of him. 

The warriors were circling now. Pres- 
ently Numabo would draw first blood 
with his sharp spear, which would be 
the signal for the beginning of the tor- 
ture—after a little of which the fagots 
around the feet of the victims would be 
lighted. 

Closer and closer danced the hideous 
chief, his yellow, sharp-filed teeth show- 
ing in the firelight against the background 
of his thick, red lips. Now _ bending 
double, now stamping furiously upon the 
ground, now leaping into the air, he 
danced step by step in the narrowing 
center that would presently bring him 
within spear-reach of the intended feast. 


At last the spear reached out and 
touched the ape-man on the breast; 
when it came away, a little trickle of 
blood ran down the smooth brown hide— 
and almost simultaneously there broke 
from the outer periphery of the expectant 
audience a woman’s shriek which seemed 
a signal for a series of hideous scream- 
ings, growlings and barkings, and a great 
commotion upon that side of the circle. 
The victims could not see the cause of 
the disturbance, but Tarzan did not have 
to see, for he knew by the voices of the 
apes the identity of the disturbers. He 
only wondered what had brought them 
and what the purpose of the attack, for 
he could not believe that they had come 
to rescue him. 

Numabo and his warriors broke quickly 
from the circle of their dance to see 
pushing toward them through the ranks 
of their screaming and terrified people the 
very white girl who had escaped them 
a few nights before—and at her back 
came what appeared to their surprised 
eyes a veritable horde of the huge and 
hairy forest men upon whom they looked 
with fear and awe. 

Striking to right and left with his 
heavy fists, tearing with his great fangs, 
came Zu-tag the young bull, and at his 
heels, emulating his example, surged his 
hideous apes. Quickly they came through 
the old men and the women and chil- 
dren, for the girl led them straight to- 
ward Numabo and his warriors. It was 
then that they came within range of 
Tarzan’s vision, and he saw with un- 


If you can carry on to. 
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mixed surprise who it w 
apes to his rescue. “os led 
To Zu-tag he shouted: 
big bulls while the she unbin 
to Bertha Kircher: 
bonds. 
blacks.” 
Turning from her advance the 
ran to his side. She had no knife fy 
she worked quickly and coolly, and 
Zu-tag and his apes closed with the : 
: , Wu. 
riors, she succeeded in loosening Tu 
zan’s bonds sufficiently to permit him j 
extricate his own hands so that in we 

other minute he had freed himself 

“Now unbind the Englishman? b 
cried, and leaping forward, ran to joa 
Zu-fag and his fellows in their battle 
against the blacks. Numabo and his yy. 
riors, realizing now the relatively smal 
numbers of the apes against them, hyj 
made a determined stand, and with ther 
weapons were endeavoring to overcoy 
the invaders. Three of the apes wer 
already down, killed or mortally wound 
when Tarzan, realizing that the bat 
must eventually go against the apes w- 
less some means could be found to bret 
the morale of the negroes, cast abut 
him for some means of bringing abo 
the desired end. And suddenly his em 
lighted upon a number of weapons whid 
he knew would accomplish the test 
A grim smile touched his lips a k 
snatched a vessel of boiling water frm 
one of the fires and hurled it full in tk 
faces of the warriors. Screaming wih 
terror and pain, they fell back, thoy 
Numabo urged them to rush forward. 

Scarcely had the first caldron of bol- 
ing water spilled its contents upon then 
ere Tarzan deluged them with a seconé; 
nor was there any third needed to sa 
them shrieking in every direction. 

By the time Tarzan had recovered lis 
own weapons, the girl had released th 
young Englishman, and with the st 
maining apes, the three Europeans movel 
slowly toward the village gate, the am 
tor arming himself with a spear discantel 
by one of the scalded warriors. Numa 
was unable to rally the now thoroughly 
terrified and painfully burned warnon; 
and so rescued and rescuers passed out d 
the village into the blackness of ti 
jungle without further interference. — 

Tarzan strode through the jungle ® 
silence. Beside him walked Zu-tag te 
great ape, and behind them strung the 
surviving anthropoids, followed by Frit 
lein Bertha Kircher and Lieutenat 
Smith-Oldwick, the latter a thoroughly 
astonished and mystified Englishman. 

In all his life Tarzan of the Apes hal 
been obliged to acknowledge but few able 
gations. He won his way through Bs 
savage world by the might of his ow 
muscle, the superior keenness of his 
senses and his God-given port 
to reason. To-night the greats 


“Go for th 
Ow _ me.” Ay 
a “Quick! Cyt 

The apes will take care ia 





and fumes you can.” 

“Thanks,” replied the aviator, 
and though he made a ‘wry 
face, he drew himself up very 
straight and squared his 
shoulders. 

The women and children had 
seated themselves in a wide 
circle about the victims; the 
warriors, hideously painted, 
were forming slowly to begin 
the dance of death. Again 





who “knows women.” 
too — better than he knows anybody else, in fact, 
for it’s always himself. So every man and every 
woman will make a personal application of Sinclair 
Lewis’ ripping story in the August Red Book — 


Every woman knows—and smiles at —a man 


- “WISE GUYS” 


Every man knows one 


of all obligations had 
placed upon him—his Tife had 
been saved by another; 
Tarzan shook his head a 
growled. 


The next of the stories a 
Tarzan of the Apes a 
titled “The Black Flyer. tt 
will appear in the ite 
ing, the August, Red 
Magazine. 
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Dont tenihcls others enjoy bfe - enter in / gent 


O watch others enjoy them- 


sive oiliness, or other blemishes 
selves while you are left out 


gradually disappear. The extreme 





and neglected is most dis- 
couraging. If your only barrier 
between popularity and social 
success be a faulty complexion, 
you will find Resinol Soap of the 
utmost value for clearing your 
skin. Before long the skin usu- 
ally takes on a healthier appear- 
ance. Rough red spots, exces- 


> ee ee 
; , es > 
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purity of Resinol Soap makes it 
most agreeable for general toilet 
use. You will find it wonderfully 
cleansing and yet entirely free 
from harsh drying alkali. 


Sold by all druggists and dealers 
in toilet goods. For a ftee trial 
write Resinol, Dept. A-60, Bal- 


timore, Md. 
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THE LITTLE GOD IN THE SQUARE 


—— 








(Continued 
page 72) 





“Please don’t talk about it! I was go- 
ing to; then I lay down again to rest a 
minute before I dressed, and that’s all I 
remember. The sketches! I’m so sorry 


I disappointed you about them. Will it 
be too late when I get well?” 
Philip chuckled, and fished in his 


pocket. 

“See!” he cried. ‘“Here’s the first arti- 
cle. I used some of the pictures in your 
portfolio. I’ve sold two more articles, 
and seven sketches; here's your profits.” 

He dived into his pocket again, and laid 
a roll of bills beside the clipping. 

She gave a little gasp. 

“You—you—are you telling me the 
truth?” she demanded. 

“Look at the clipping—can’t you see 
those are your sketches, and your name, 
all in real print?” 

“Yes, I see that. But did they really 
pay me for them?” 

“Yes, and they want more.” 

“I think I can get up now!” she 
laughed, and at the sound a nurse turned 
in surprise. ‘“I—I’ve nobody else to ask. 
Will you take twenty-five of it and pay 
my rent up to the first of next month?’ 

“T’ll pay your rent up to-day,” said 
Philip, “and move your things down to 
my place and store them for you. You're 
never going back to that rat-hole!” 

“Just because you saved my life, are 
you going to be my dictator?” she said. 

“Ves marm,” said he. 

“Then maybe you'll tell me where I 
am going when I leave here?” 

“You'll know in good time,” he laughed. 
“Your whole job is to quit worrying and 
get fat and well. Just lie here and think 
how the ripe huekleberries smelled in 
among the gray rocks on Deacon San- 
born’s hill.” 

Her eyes looked at him dreamily. “And 
how the whippoorwills sang in the hedge 
after dark, opposite Lucy Pratt’s house,” 
she said. “Mr. Horace Greeley, why are 
you taking all this trouble for me? You 
see, I’m past resenting it now. My pride 
is all gone.” 

“No, it isn’t,” he smiled, taking her 
hand to say good-by, at the nurse’s warn- 
ing. “You'll always be as proud as Luci- 
fer. But you know now I’m your friend 
—) J”? 

He broke off, with a long look into 
her face, while her clear, big eyes rested 
on his. 

“Yes, I think you are,” she said. 


E was back the next day with another 

sketch sold, and the announcement 
that he’d been made assistant to the sup- 
plement-editor, and possibly would get 
his job, as the editor was leaving the pa- 
per in a few weeks. 

“Tt’s all because of those articles, too,” 
Philip cried. “I’d been so busy kicking 
because I didn’t have a chance to write 
good stuff that I hadn’t tried to write 
good stuff. Then you came along, and I 
had to pull you out of the hole somehow, 
and here I’ve landed at least four rungs 
up the ladder! Gosh, it helps to have 
somebody to work for!” 

“T’m glad I was sick, Horace.” 


“Funny,” he mused. “As a matter of 
fact, what a lot of good Aas come out of 
it! You've busted into print, and I’m 
on the way to a job that can keep you in 
print, and we’ve got acquainted, and 
you're all mixed up with my life now, and 
—and everything!” 

He finished with the boyish phrase, and 
a boyish blush, and the frail convalescent 
on the bed, smiled a deep and enig- 
matic and motherly smile, the sort of 
smile which makes a man wonder, and 
makes him thrill. 

“Mary,” Philip whispered, leaning over 
the bed, “it was God brought us together 
in the Square, wasn’t it? Anyway—the 
little god.” 

“It was somebody very kind—Philip,” 
she whispered back. 


A S soon as the time approached for her 
to leave the hospital, Mary worried 
about her destination, and both Philip 
and Dr. Knight would tell her nothing. 
She was quite helplessly in their hands, 
too. When the day arrived finally, Philip 
drove her in a cab to the*Doctor’s house, 
and the Doctor’s wife took her in charge. 

“I don’t know what they’re going to 
do with you to-morrow, my dear,” she 
said, “but to-night you’re going to stay 
with me, and get your trunk sorted out.” 

“T was never so bossed in my life,” the 
girl declared helplessly. 

“It’s good for women to be bossed now 
and then,” the Doctor grunted. 

The next day, which was Sunday, Mary 
was put into the Doctor’s motor, and the 
four of them set out. Her trunk and 
equipment were to go by express. Up 
through ‘Westchester they rolled, and 
across into Connecticut, and up into the 
Litchfield Hills, stopping at last in a little 
upland village nested in a high green bowl 
between wooded summits, where the air 
was cool and fresh and dry. They left 
her at a comfortable old house presided 
over by a motherly female who, appar- 
ently, had cared for many patients of 
Dr. Knight’s in the past; and as the 
car sped away, Philip saw her waving him 
good-by from her chamber window. 

He wrote to her every evening. 
She did not write quite so often to him, 
but she sent him fascinating and comical 
little sketches of village scenes and vil- 
lage types, and she told him how well and 
strong she was getting, and how she had 
begun a portrait in oil of her landlady. 

“You are going to be a _portrait- 
painter,” Philip wrote back. “You will 
paint my portrait to hang in the pantheon 
of great editors. I’m supplement-editor 
already, and busy as seven bees. I’m go- 
ing to see you next Sunday, though.” 

Mary was standing on the veranda to 
greet him, and he could scarcely believe 
his eyes. Her color, which he had never 
seen, had come back; her face had filled 
out; she was not pathetic now, but pro- 
vocative. It was only by an effort that 
he refrained from taking her in his arms. 

She put a circumspect hand into his and 
led him in to supper. 

“Sponge cake and _ blueberries—actu- 
ally!” she whispered. 








The next morning she took 
and they went through the little y 
and up a hill between walls of 
and clematis, and then into a his 
pasture, where under a ioe 
down. ~— Es 
_“Isn’t it lovely and peaceful 
time Americany here?” she asked, | 

“I don’t know,” he replied, ij 
her. “I can’t see anything but yo 

She colored and looked away, ~ 

“I’ve got to leave it soon” 
“T've been here a month now, 
getting absurdly fat, while my pock 
is getting absurdly lean again. | 
you and Dr. Knight have decided! 
I am to go when I return to town 

“I’ve decided,” said Philip, 
sure the Doc will agree.” B 

“And where is it?” she asked, 
him a glance, at something in his} 

“Well,”—he spoke hesitatingly, @ 
emotion choking his words—“yom 
to be working into portraits, and 
fortable while you're doing it; 
can’t be left so alone again, 
And I—I'm pretty lonely, and @ 
Town’s not much like home, is if am 
you're all by yourself in it? Andit 
meant for us to—to—to live together.” 

There was a long silence. 

“You—you mean—” the girl fm 
breathed. 

“I mean, dear, that I love you" l 
cried. ‘That’s all of it, in a word.” 

“Tt is a beautiful word,” she whi 
pered. 

He leaned quickly to her, to take lt 
hands, but she gently repelled him. 

“You thought I was hungry the nl 
you—well, you picked me up, as wi 
say back home. And that made youpiy 
me,” she said. ‘Then I was sick, and ya 
pitied me more. Are you sure it ml 
pity, and not love? I don’t want to! 
loved that way, Philip. I don’t wai 
be pathetic. I wont be pathetic! 1s 
out to be an artist, and I don’t wants 
end just a wife! That’s failure” 

“Yes, it would be,” said he, “Andi 
true I pitied you at first. I don't mm 
when it turned to love. After abouts 
minutes, I guess. But I never loved ya 
as I love you now, with the ! 
health all over you. Then I wanted 
pat your hand—now I want to kiss y! 
And if we live together and work t 
gether, success will come quicker to 
of us. If you stop painting, I prom 
to divorce you. It’s a partnership, @ 
Please—you do care for me 4 little, 
you?” 

She turned her big blue eyes @ 
face. The tears were swimming nN 
“I’m just a woman after all, she # 
and in some mysterious way Def 
vited his. ee 

A long time later she said; If 
back to town to pick out our studi 

“That’s all arranged—tenta 
course,” he admitted. ‘ 

“Well, you are a very cote 
I must say!” she cried. “Pleast] 
select the window-curtains? 

They went down the 
hand, picking huckleberries 08% 
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qunder your blouse the moment it gets soiled 


‘OU had a very precious little 

blouse, and you laid it away 

so carefully—and yet it wore 
out almost before you knew it! 


Your soft taupe crépe de Chine, 
your dull yellow chiffon, your latest 
lilac voile—how promptly the 
threads grow weak and break when 
you lay them away without wash- 
ing them. 


If you only knew how to make 
them last longer! 


When you put away a blouse that 
is even slightly soiled, have you 
ever stopped to think what happens 
to it? Perspiration contains acids 
—acids that attack the fabric and 
make it “tender.” Leaving your 
blouse even a day like this will dam- 
age it. 


The moment your blouse gets 
soiled, dip it into pure Lux suds! 


THERE IS NOTHING LIKE LUX FOR FINE LAUNDERING 


Lux comes in dainty white flakes 
—pure and transparent. They melt 
instantly in hot water. You whisk 
them up into the richest foamiest 
suds, the most wonderful suds there 
are for dainty things! 

You add cold water till lukewarm, 
and dip the fabric through the deli- 
cate suds again and again. Then 
rinse in clear water once, twice, 





Use Lux for all 
these things 


Lace Collars Silk Stockings 


Lace Jabots Washable Gloves 
Washable Satin Babies’ Flannels 
WashableTaffeta Georgette Blouses 
Voiles Organdie Blouses 
Chiffons Crépe de Chine Blouses 
Sweaters Corsets 

Blankets Spats 

Silk Underwear Damasks 





three times—and the blouse is as 
fresh and fair as the day you bought 
it! Not a color dimmed, not a fibre 
torn or weakened in any way! 


Use Lux the moment a thing be- 
comes soiled. The gentle Lux way 
of washing saves it from the damage 
even a trace of perspiration does to 
delicate things. 


Lux won’ t hurt ariything pure 
water alone won't injure. 


Your grocer, druggist or depart- 
ment store has Lux. Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


If you are not sure 
a color is fast 


First wash a sample and dry it. If the 
color ‘runs, try to set it before washing, by 
soaking in half a cupful of vinegar to a 
gallon of cold water, first testing sample. 
Then rinse before washing. Lux won’t 
cause any colors to run which pure 
water alone will not cause to run. 
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d 
any drilling troubles,” the speaker said; 
“and enough stock was sold to pay for 
the well, and more too. It looks kind o’ 
funny to me. If anybody else but Jack 
Baggott was running that company, per- 
haps I wouldn’t think anything of it, but 
give Jack a bull oil-market to play in, 
and he gets so crooked that when he 
goes out for a walk he meets himself com- 
ing back.” 

“What’s that about Jack Baggott?” 
Bill asked. “Has he bought in on the 
Doyle-Sampson wildcat ?’” 

“Some folks think he was in all the 
time—that he backed Tom Sampson in 
the promotion. Somebody must have; 
Sampson was pretty well down and out 
after that last fluke of his up in the Ter- 
ritory. He put all his own money in, 
you know, like he always does.” 

“You don’t happen to know how Doyle- 
Sampson stands on the Oil Exchange up 
there at Spiller, do you??’ 

“T heard it had gone down to some- 
thing like a dollar sixty. Stories are get- 
ting around that there must be some- 
thing the matter with the well. Of course, 
there could be. On the other hand, Bag- 
gott might be doing things to the mar- 
ket.” 


’ 


APTAIN TITUS left for Spiller that 

night to find out. The trip would cost 
him time and money, but neither seemed 
very important in view of the fact that he 
was due to lose three thousand dollars 
anyway. 

A call at the Oil Exchange showed 
Doyle-Sampson Oil and Development 
stock quoted at a dollar and a half, with 
few buyers. A search for Tommy Samp- 
son proved fruitless, Tommy being out of 
town for the day. Captain Bill made a 
irip to the property and conversed with 
the’ boss driller, a taciturn man who 
grudgingly gave him a limited amount of 
information. The rig was working one 
shift a day; the hole was down about 
sixteen hundred feet; no especially bad 
formations had been encountered; they 
had not lost any tools, and had not had 
to waste any time with fishing jobs. 

Bill’s eye fell on another derrick, less 
than a half-mile to the north. “Who is 
drilling over there?” he asked. 

“Thurman Oil Company,” the driller 
informed him. The name was quite un- 
familiar, and the driller didn’t know any- 
thing about the owners; the name “Thur- 
man” came from the farmer on whose 
land the lease was located. 

“How far down are they?” 

“About a thousand feet, I reckon.” 

“One shift or tour?” 

“One shift.” 

Bill went back to town and awaited 
Tommy Sampson’s return. He found the 
optimistic promoter in his little shack of 
an office the next afternoon, and saved 
time and misunderstanding by laying 
before him, as a preliminary to discus- 
sion, his power-of-attorney to represent 
Mrs. Meadows. Then he asked why the 
well had progressed so slowly, and was 
not satisfied with the reply, which dealt 
vaguely with unexpected drilling difficul- 


PINCHING A WILDCAT 





ties. When he started a gentle cross-ex- 
amination, seeking to ascertain the exact 
character of these difficulties, Sampson 
ejaculated: 

“Don’t ask me, Cap’n. You know I’m 
not a practical oil-man. I have been 
busy with other things—selling stock; and 
gathering in some new leases, and one 
thing and another. I’ve left the running 
of things on the property to Baggott. 
He’ll be here pretty soon.” 

“What is Baggott’s job with the com- 
pany?” 

“He is in with me on the promotion. 
I look out for the business, and he runs 
the producing end. He’s a good oil-man, 
Cap’n—none better in Texas.” 

“He knows his business,” Bill agreed, 
without going further in sharing Samp- 
son’s enthusiasm. “How much salary is 
he drawing?” 

“None. He and I each put in our 
time until the first well is down for our 
promotion-stock. That’s a pretty fine ar- 
rangement for the stockholders, to get 
a man like him without having to pay 
a big salary.” 

“Still, as long as you are president, I 
guess I ought to talk to you. I’d like 
to see the log of the well, if you don’t 
mind.” 


TALL, hard-faced man of middle 

age darkened the door. “Here he is 
now,” Sampson cried. “You know Cap’n 
Titus, don’t you, Baggott?” 

“Howdy, Cap’n,” Baggott said, and 
Sampson hastened to explain the reason 
for Bill’s call. “Don’t you think we’re 
doing our best?” he asked, a trifle nastily, 
when Sampson had finished. 

“T can tell better about that when I’ve 
seen the log,” Titus replied. “I'd like to 
look at it, please, suh.” 

Titus thought from the expression on 
his face that Baggott would have told 
him the log was elsewhere if it had been 
possible, but Sampson had already opened 
a small safe and was producing the book. 
Captain Bill sat down and studied it. 
When he looked up, his tone was milder 
than the implication of his question: 

“‘What’s the idea of holding things back 
so?” 

Baggott met his gaze, level-eyed. “If 
you mean that we are holding drilling 
back, you are mistaken.” 

Bill’s reply was entirely courteous: 
“Somebody is. Maybe it’s the driller. 
No oil-man as experienced as you are 
would claim that it ought to take five 
days to go through thirty-eight feet of 
blue shale, as it did last week.” 

“He had trouble with the tools.” 

Bill shook his head solemnly. “You 
ought to fire that man for being a liar. 
When having trouble with the tools is 
a perfectly good excuse for slow work, 
a driller that will tell stockholders he 
never had any is no asset. Yes suh, he 
told me that himself only yesterday.” 

“What business have you to go nosing 
around that well? If you want to know 
anything, why don’t you. come to Samp- 
son or me?” 

“I have, suh. As to ‘nosing around,’ 


( Continued from 
page 61) 
= nn 
maybe you forget a little Statement thy 
Tommy, here, gave out in writi 
he was selling stock. 


pany. 

Sampson nodded. 
of-attorney shows I re 
of fifteen hundred shares, So, YOU se 
I’ve sort of got a right to ask questions 
such questions, for instance, as the ong 
I asked a few minutes ago: ‘What's ty 
idea of holding things back so?” 

“I don’t like your inference,” Baggot 
said, and his scowl was unpleasant, By. 
gott was a rough man, whose early ti 
tory included incidents with gunpowde 
complications that were common knoy. 
edge in the oil-fields. He had the rep 
tation of taking personal criticism wi 
dangerous seriousness. 

“That’s too bad,” Titus said, in ti 
softest voice, “because I cain’t see my 
way clear to altering it unless you wat 
to explain things a little more fully.” 
waited, and Baggott sat in truculent ¢ 
lence, while Sampson, looking very » 
comfortable, forbore breaking in on ty 
discussion of two so much stronger ma 

“As I told Tommy, here, some tim 
ago,” Bill went on after a minute ina 
easy, conversational voice, “I havetl 
any confidence in your wildcat; that iat 
why I’d like to see you hurry. I kom 
as well as you do that there probably 
isn’t any oil there.” 

“T believe there is oil there!” Baggot 
exclaimed, and Bill was convinced 
meant it. 

“That being the case, if you tu 
anything to do with holding back wut 
on a well that you thought ought to prov 
a good one,—while the price of the sta 
was falling all the time,—anybody thi 
didn’t think well of you might say ya 
were trying to shake out the little fells 
that furnished the money for the dik 
ing.” 

“Do you say—” 

“Me? No. I don’t know enough abot 
the situation to say anything—emm 
that the hole isn’t going down fast enou 
and that it isn’t the formation thts 
to blame. No. As I was saying, 1 dott 
believe there’s oil under that well, bt 
some people did, and put their 
money into the hole—including my 
friend Miz Meadows. So  natchilp 
they’ve got to have a mm for thet 
money.” 

“Tf you think that well can be dil 
any quicker than—” 

“Thanky’, suh. Exactly what I wae 
ing to suggest. I'll put in a few 
on the derrick and let you know 
the matter.” ; 

“That wasn’t what I was going to sh 
and we don’t need you on the fs 
Cap’n Titus, nor on the property. 
competent to oversee d : 
well, or any other well. ' 

“But I’m going to be on the propel, 
Bill insisted. “Starting @ nigh 
to-morrow mawnin’.” St 

Baggott had. been holding his 
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in check, and now it got away from him. 
“If you show up on that land, after I’ve 
told you to keep off—” he began hotly, 
but Bill broke in on him: 

“If you should order me to keep off, 
me having a right to be there, it might 
mean one of two things. It might mean 
I'd think it best to go to a court and 
begin proceedings to see how this com- 
pany was being managed—with especial 
reference to tips you’ve given people 
around the Oil Exchange that things were 
looking kind o’ bad out at the well.” 
Baggott’s face showed this shot was not 
wide of the mark. “Or it might mean 
I'd have to protect myself.” Bill sighed. 
“T haven’t had to go protected for some 
years, now, but if a man threatened me 
with danger if I went where I had a 
right to be, I reckon I could.” 

The manipulator looked into Bill’s eyes 
and saw that he meant it. He had no 
illusions as to what Bill was promising. 
“Going protected,” with him, would not 
mean that he would hire a bodyguard. 
Baggott had a reputation of his own for 
fast and accurate gun-play, but everybody 
in Texas had heard of the incredible 
speed with which Bill Titus, in his day, 
had been wont to go into action with a 
forty-five; and though Bill was rather out 
of practice, so was he. 

“So,” Bill continued evenly, as though 
he had not paused, “while it might make 
trouble if I showed up on the property 
after you told me to keep off, there 
wouldn’t have to be any trouble if you 
never told me.” 

“You don’t expect me to instruct the 
driller to take orders from you, do you?” 

“No, indeed. No suh. You and me, 
we both want that well to go down just 
as pronto as possible, so it wont cost the 
stockholders any more of their money 
than it has to. So you tell that driller 
to do his best—and I'll sort of hang 
around and see that he does it. If he 
doesn’t, I’ll tell you first.” 


f- Bowe the following morning Bill Titus’ 
presence in the vicinity of the Doyle- 
Sampson derrick was a familiar sight to 
all passers-by. He was too famous an oil 
operator for the news not to spread. 
Based on the idea that he wouldn’t be 
fooling with a property that did not at 
least have possibilities, the quotations on 
Doyle-Sampson stock in the Oil Exchange 
slowly advanced until they nearly reached 
par. 

To his satisfaction, the boss driller, 
who really understood his business and 
was perfectly willing to work at what- 
ever speed his employers demanded, be- 





I F a lot of writers would lay off 
writing until they had something to 
say, it'd be a lot more pleasure read- 
ing a good deal of what they do write.” 
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woman could say it of the story by 
Harold MacGrath that begins in the 
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gan to make satisfactory progress. With 
no more delays than were likely to be- 
fall any well in that field, the hole went 
steadily down. 

A week or so later, returning from a 
flying trip to San Antonio, Titus noticed 
signs of increased activity at the derrick 
just to the north. Wandering over there 
to gossip with the workmen, he learned 
that some new interest had bought into 
the Thurman Oil Company, and that or- 
ders had been given to speed up the 
work, The Thurman well was now 
being drilled night and day. With ordi- 
nary luck, it might be expected to over- 
come the handicap of the Doyle-Samp- 
son’s earlier start and reach the oil-sand 
—if there was any—at about the same 
time. 


WHITE-HAIRED man in expensive 

clothes, top boots and a big hat 
drove up to the Thurman well one fore- 
noon, and after a while got into his car 
again and came over to where Bill was sit- 
ting on the edge of the Doyle-Sampson der- 
rick platform. Titus knew him very well; 
he was Ike Noxon, one of the biggest and 
wealthiest oil-operators in Texas, a man 
distinctly in Bill’s own financial class. 
Bill knew Noxon had valuable holdings 
not far from the Spiller Discovery well 
and down on Mule Creek, but he had 
never seen him up this way. 

“Hello, Ike,” he hailed him. “Come 
up to look over our li’l’ ol’ wildcats?” 

Noxon shook hands. “How are you 
coming along?” he asked. “We ought to 
be into the sand in a few days, now.” 

“Wel Do you mean you're interested 
in that Thurman Company?” 

“Control,” Noxon told him laconically. 

“But I thought you never pinched wild- 
cats. I always heard—” 

“Seems to me there’s a story that you 
never go in for wildcats, yourself, ol’- 
timer. Which goes to prove that any 
of us is likely to get foolish when he gets 
along in years.” 

Noxon, one of the hardest-headed op- 
erators in the State, fussing with a dubi- 
ous prospect like this Thurman Oil Com- 
pany! Bill could hardly .believe it. He 
wondered if it could be possible the old 
man was paying heed to the predictions 
of that rattle-brained young geologist 
Kendellman, directly contrary to the 
judgment of all the good men. 

He made inquiries, that evening, re- 
garding the Thurman Company. It was 
just the same sort of promotion as the 
Doyle-Sampson. Its shares had the same 
par value,—two dollars,—and its present 
quotation was a dollar-ninety, with no 
stock to speak of either being offered 
or called for. The quotation on Doyle- 
Sampson was a dollar ninety-five. 

He had learned nothing more than 
might give him a line on Noxon’s mo- 
tives when, four days later, the Thur- 
man well suddenly and unexpectedly came 
in as a thousand-barrel gusher. 

Bill happened to be looking in that 
direction when the sensational event oc- 
curred. He heard the familiar roar and 
rumble. He saw men running and wav- 
ing their arms. Up over the top of the 
casing and onto the platform, then, came 
pouring a dark flood of-oil which swelled 
almost instantly to a torrent, mounted 
to a fountain and finally geysered blackly 
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above the topmost ti 
et Pp mbers of the de. 

Without a second glance Bill t 
and ran to his little automobile Crake 
it a stepped on the throttle. 

ere was no telephone in this ese 
If he, could reach the Oil cache 
fore the news got there, he could ™ 
stock in the Doyle-Sampson Company 4 
par or a little over; and he thought 
though his bidding might force it 
there was quite a bit of the stock handy 
that he could gather. He Suspected j 
would be useless to bid for Thurman: 
there might be a little in sight, but Ik 
Noxon usually owned most of the stock 
in companies he bothered with. 

He didn’t care much about the Thy. 
man, anyway; Doyle-Sampson ought tol 
about as good. With a gusher less th 
a half-mile to the north of it, and ty 
whole Spiller field of development {6 th 
south, the chance that the well woulda’ 
come in for a fair quantity of prodm. 
tion was very small. He thought, ash 
drove recklessly, that he would be wi. 
ing to pay five or six dollars a shar jf 
he had to, for Doyle-Sampson std 
Mrs. Meadows had made— Well, if th 
Doyle-Sampson came in for as much 
five hundred barrels, the price ought t 
go to six dollars a share, and she coil 
sell for nine thousand. 

His automobile grunted, muttered 
snarled, cursed him violently and stoppel 


ITH his head under the hood, k 

heard a car coming from the dir 
tion of the new well and recognized Ik 
Noxon in it. “Hi!” he yelled. “Hol 
on!” He waved his arms. Noxon, lea 
ing out and seeing that whatever the tro 
ble was, it concerned the automobile al 
not Bill, spoke to his driver, waved his 
hand, grinned and went roaring by. 

Two more cars came along. Neitherd 
them even considered stopping; the st 
ond one nearly struck him. 

He knew he couldn’t walk the thre 
miles in the time it would probably tat 
him to fix his machine, and went back ts 
work on it. While he sweated and api 
trophized the gods, a man on horsebat 
galloped past. Bill recognized him & 
one of the Doyle-Sampson drills 
“Even that roughneck quits his work ai 
beats me to it!” he growled. Some tim 
afterward the automobile took a notion! 
let itself be fixed. =e 

As he shot over the last rise in i 
prairie road and streaked for town, pa 
of smoke beyond the jumbled buildings 
and derricks told him the noon train fs 
the south was in. Baggott, who had bes 
away three days, was due to armve® 
that train. Baggott would hear the news 
and beat him to the Exchange, but be 
smiled grimly as he thought that Bat 
gott seldom had much money and net 
had exceptional credit, and in 4 ™ 
such as this would be, one oF the nt 
was absolutely essential. He ey Om 
the main street at dangerous speed, a 
out of his car and dived at the 
outside the Oil Exchange. 

“No use, Cap’n,” somebody shouted # 
him. “ ‘Stand in line and wait yout * 
is the only way. I don’t believe 4 
of us will get in this evenin. 
comin’ out. Too much excitement 
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roar inside. “Twenty-five Thurman at 
nine!” A clamor told him several men 
at once had tried to buy it. “Twenty 
Thurman at ten!” Another yell of buy- 
ers. “Thirty Thurman at ten-fifty!” No 
reply. “At ten!” A sale. 

There was a new turmoil in another 
part of the room. He made out, through 
the confusion, the words, “Doyle-Samp- 
son.” He couldn’t hear the prices. 

“Say, Mr. Handley!” he called to an 
acquaintance who was much nearer the 
open door. “What’s that Doyle-Samp- 
son quotation?” 

The man strained his ears. ‘“Twenty- 
one fifty,” he cried over his shoulder. 
“Now she’s gone to twenty-two. She 
seems to be holding pretty steady at 
twenty-two.” 

“Twenty-two!” Bill 
didn’t understand me. 
Sampson.” 

“T got you. Twenty-two is right. 
Wait a minute. Twenty-two and a half.” 

“But how in blazes could that go to 
twenty-two, when the Thurman, which has 
already come in, is only ten?” 

A stranger at Bill’s elbow looked at 
him curiously. ‘Where you been that 
you didn’t hear the news?” he demanded. 
“That Thurman well isn’t but a thousand 
barrels. That Doyle-Sampson, that came 
in a-roarin’ about fifteen minutes after 
the Thurman did, is a good three thou- 
sand.” 

Crowding angrily out through the door 
came Jack Baggott, and spied Bill. 
“You're responsible for this!” he rasped, 
his chagrin overcoming his discretion. 
“If you hadn’t butted into the game, I’d 
have had all the stock I wanted, at about 
one twenty-five. But you had to come 
nosing in, and look at it! All the work 
I’ve done for that company for nothing! 
If you had kept out, I’d have made a 
killing. You cussed, interfering—” 

“T wouldn’t say it, Baggott, or 7 might 
take a notion to make one, and not in 
oil. I aint very good-natured myself, 
this evenin’.” 

Baggott swallowed hard, grimaced, took 
counsel of wisdom and went his way. 
The stranger at Bill’s elbow addressed 
him eagerly: “He said you did it, Mis- 
ter. You must have a lot of that stock.” 

Bill glared at the man a second, and 
then laughed in his face. 

“Not one damn’ solitary share,” he 
confessed. 


APTAIN BILL found at his office, 

when he got back to San Antonio, 
an urgent request that he reach Mrs. 
Meadows by telephone. Mrs. Meadows 
had phoned many times, his secretary 
said. He called the number. 

“Oh, Cap’n!” the woman cried, ex- 
citedly. “You know what’s happened to 
the Doyle-Sampson stock.” 

“Yes ma’am. I’ve been up to Spiller, 
sort of helping it happen.” 

“Tt’s twenty-three dollars a 
And it was twenty-six.” 

“There was only one sale at twenty- 
six. Then it slid back to twenty-three. 
To-day I guess is about the same. It 
ought to be twenty-two, anyway.” 

“T want to sell my stock.” 

“Yes ma’am. That is what I would 
advise—some of it, anyway.” 

“All of it. If I knew it would go again 


shouted. “You 
I said Doyle- 


share. 


to twenty-six, or higher, I’d keep it, but 
now that it is dropping back—” 

“Yes ma’am. Stocks do drop back 
sometimes, thataway. I reckon you'll be 
easier in your mind if you sell it. My- 
self, I think when the well gets onto set- 
tled production the price will go off to 
eighteen or twenty. Maybe it will go 
up again when they get another well, and 
maybe not. If you don’t want to worry 
about it—” 

“Tl bring the stock right down to 
your office, Cap’n, just as soon as I can 
get there.” 

“Wait a minute! You haven’t got it. 
It’s in my safe-deposit box.” 

“Yes, some of it. I mean I'll bring 
what I’ve got, and you can get me what 
you've got in the box, and we'll sell it 
all. Lawdy, Cap’n! I can hardly think 
to-day. It comes, as near’s I can figure it, 
to more’n seventy thousand dollars.” 

“More than— I don’t think I exactly 
follow you. You bought fifteen hundred 
shares, for three thousand dollars.” 

“Oh, but I got some more. I haven’t 
seen you since then, have I? I couldn't 
ask you about it, because the chance 
came kind of sudden, and as the young 
man said, I had to take it or leave it 
right at that minute; and anyway, you 
would have advised me to. It was awful 
cheap—a dollar and seventy cents a share. 
Of course, when I had that chance, it 
didn’t take any business experience to 
know what to do. If it was worth two 
dollars a share, it was an awful bargain 
at a dollar-seventy, and I knew it was 
worth two dollars, because if it hadn’t 
been you wouldn’t have let me buy it.” 

“Natchully,” murmured Bill, in some- 
what of a daze. “So—” 

“So I took the other three thousand 
out of the bank and invested that too. 
But I got a lot more stock, of course, 
than I did for the first three thousand. 
Mr. Baggott sold me seventeen hundred 
and seventy shares.” 

“Mr. Baggott?” 

“John T. Baggott. I never met the 
gentleman, but that was the name on the 
back of the stock-certificates.” 


APTAIN TITUS tightly squeezed five 

cards, along toward midnight the 
following Saturday in Reese Warland’s 
parlor, and squinted at their pips. 
“Pass!” he declared. “Pass!” echoed the 
others, around to Warland. 

“Not me! She’s off for five brown 
seeds,” Warland said. “I’d make it ten, 
but the way you’ve been holding ’em this 
session, Bill, has got me so that I wouldn’t 
dare put in anything really remunerative 
if I had twice as good cards as these.” 

Bill sniffed in derision. 

“Got a good one, eh? Making pov- 
erty-stricken conversation to tempt some- 
body to raise you. Well, I’ve got a 
pretty fair hand myself—in the makings. 
If I should fill it, I’'d raise merry blazes 
with you, whatever you’ve got. If I 
don’t— Well, a man has to go wild- 
catting once in a while.” He pushed in 
his five dollars, and Ewing and Bannis- 
ter followed suit; Ansell dropped out. 

Warland, grinning appreciatively at 
Bill’s having exactly gauged his play, re- 
marked that he would try to worry along 
with such cards as he already had. Bill 
drew two. Ewing called for one and 
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proceeded to hurl the result} 5 
the discards with maledictnne ea 
Bannister, musing that he wouldn't 
what to do with his hand if he betters 
it, took three. 

“Fifteen dollars,” bet Warland 
somewhat larger amount than wag oe 
tomary in a pot of that size, and henge. 
perhaps aimed at causing his 00d friends 
to pay excellent money to fing 
whether he had a legitimate pat hand, 


ITUS carefully inspected his cark 

and pushed in a respectable stag 
“And twenty-five.” Bannister threw away 
his hand with a sigh of relief. 

“You old crook! You're tryj 
me!” Warland cried. “Well, yon aa 
You made it or you didn’t.” He 
Bill’s pile. “Beat a king-high flush ae 
take it. 

“Didn’t I tell you I was wil 
exulted Bill as he displayed a full he 
two aces, two queens and the joker, ai 
everywhere in Texas counts as 
ace or as any part of a straight or im 
“You see, I had that ace of spades gum 
of spades and the joker. Two ae 
she stood; chance for a straight, g 
or a great big royal. And who 
come drifting in but another lady al 
right on her heels, another ace. Of comm 
I don’t ordinarily allow to draw two thm 
card flushes, but being a chance forg 
royal—”’ ag 

“Why the labored explanation?” ham 
in Doctor Bannister, gathering up the 
cards and pushing them across the 
for the next deal, while Warland 
demanded another twenty dollary’ 
of chips from the banker. “Why aot 
the horrible result show for itself?” 

“T want to get it into the heads Ohya 
poor fish that when I say a thing, ina 
game of draw, I’m always telling 
truth. I said I was wildcatting, and Res 
ought to have known enough mee 
pinch a wildcat’s tail. Those dam Gime 
scratch like thunder.” a 

Warland looked up from ‘stacking 
replenished treasury. “I ran inte oom 
Noxon up in San ’Ntonio the other ay 
Bill,” he said. “He tells me he mae 
big clean-up, up there in Spiller last 
and that you were responsible.” 

“Me?” echoed Titus  inered 
“Me responsible for Ike Noxon’s a 
up? We just happened to be int 
in adjoining wells—that’s all.” 

“But he wouldn’t have gone into i 
if you hadn’t gone into yours. Het 
me he never went in for wildcatting 8 
all his life, and he knew you didn't, eit 
so when he found you running 
drilling for the Doyle-Sampson ov 
knew te must have some geologists 
port, or something, that convinced you 
wasn’t a regular wildcat, and 
thought enough of your judgment to 
along.” f se» ol 

“Doesn’t that prove Ike Is 4 a 
owl?” Bill demanded admiringly. ~ 
for the love of Peter, adjourn the 
ing society and play cards; it’s oe 
late, and I need the money, to @ a 
for the last time. And dont ny 
to go wildcatting again. The a 
I draw two cards, it will shorely 
that I’ve got threes to start with. * 
cats I only play once in so often. IM 
too darned uncertain—and harrowilfss 
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page 82) 





and happiness. I’ve never been happy. 
I’ve never had the things other girls had.” 

“You took what you wanted.” 

“How did I know the cost? Why 
didn’t you tell me, when I was a child, 
that women pay the price of every folly 
in misery? That would have held me 
back. If I’d ever guessed what I’d have 
to pay for one week of madness, do you 
suppose I’d have taken it? I’ve never 
been an utter fool. But you taught me, 
day by day, that love was worth what- 
ever price a woman paid for it. Well, 
I’ve been paying all these years for a 
counterfeit, and I’m through. I’ve found 
the real thing, and I’m going to fight for 
it!” 

“But he doesn’t love you.” 

“He will love me. He began to love 
me to-day when he grew sorry for me. 
He’s that kind.” 

“But when he knows that you have 
lied to him, he—” 

“How will he know?” 

“Julie, you must tell him the truth.” 

“T?” She laughed sharply. “Not I, 
ever.” 

“You must.” 

“Who'll make me? I'll vow to the end 
that I never saw Blakeslee.” 

“But if I tell?” 

“He’s sorry for me now. Even if you 
tell him the truth, and he believes you, 
he’s going to keep on being sorry for me. 
He’s going to be sorry that I have the 
sort of mother who didn’t guard me when 
1 was a child, and who sacrifices me now 
to her own interests.” 

“Do you know what will happen if I 
tell him?” Margaret Hardy’s voice was 
startlingly quiet. “I know him better 
than you do, Julie, for I know his mind 
as you'll never know it. For you're a 
Hardy, for all you’re my daughter, and 
you Hardys know the flesh and not the 
spirit. But if I tell him the whole truth, 
tell him that you have always had the 
Hardy selfishness and wildness and will- 
fulness in your blood, tell him that none 
of my teachings could restrain you, tell 
him that you stole John Blakeslee’s love 
from the girl whose dearest friend you 
pretended to be, and ran away with him 
for sheer wantonness; if I tell him that 
your terrible tempers alienated even 
Blakeslee after a fortnight; if I tell him 
that you lied to him by letting him be- 
lieve that I was the woman who went 
with Blakeslee—I know that he will be- 
lieve me. And no matter what he thinks 
of me, I know what he will think of you. 
For of all the world he abominates a 
woman who lies and cheats!” 

“But you wont tell him? Oh, Mother, 
you wont. If you ever loved me at all—” 
She stopped as the sound of a motor 
throbbed into the street below. ‘“He’s 
come,” she said. She took a step toward 
the door at the head of the stairs, then 
looked at her mother. “I shall see him 
downstairs,” Margaret Hardy said. 

She closed the door as if to shut 
Julie out of her going, and groped down 
the dark stairway, opening the street door 
after a fumbling with the lock. She 
closed that too, and stood with her back 
against it as she faced the man who had 


come from the car at the curb and who 
fronted her now with a manner of expec- 
tation that had a hint of threat in its 
quiet. 

She had known, she told herself as she 
looked at him, that Tom Corliss was 
rigidly conventional in his attitude toward 
women, but she had not known until this 
moment how adamantine would be his 
hold upon his code. For an instant, be- 
fore she counted the cost to her of that 
hardness, she exulted in it, as she had 
always rejoiced in every demonstration 
of Corliss’ strength. 


A$ he began to speak, she heeded less 
his words than his voice, finding in 
its cadences reason for the flood of ten- 
derness that engulfed her whenever she 
listened to its tones. For in his voice 
Corliss had a peculiar quality of endear- 
ingness that brought him singularly close 
to Margaret Hardy. Now, as always, it 
held out to her promise of protecting care. 
Usually she had succumbed to its influ- 
ence, resting consciously upon the man’s 
surety; but now, gathering herself to- 
gether, she fought against her emotions, 
forcing her attention upon Corliss’ words. 
He was asking her, she realized, to drive 
with him, but she refused hastily under 
the desire to hasten their understanding, 
not prolong the prologue. With an air of 
making him at home in a spacious draw- 
ing-room she invited him in turn to be 
seated on the low doorstep. 

Corliss, scanning the street with whim- 
sical consideration of its possible inter- 
ruptions of playing children and strolling 
lovers, pointed to the car at the curb. 
“Let’s sit there, at least,” he urged her. 
“T’ve so much to say, and I don’t know 
where to begin.” 

“Well?” she demanded as she took the 
front seat beside him. “You came to 
talk to me, you know.” She tried to 
make her tone flippant, but it fell flat 
against Corliss’ preoccupation. 

“Ves,” he said, “I know I did.” But 
he was slow in starting, and she found 
herself taking count of his many points 
of dearness, of the way his hair hung 
on his forehead, of the curve of his 
cheek, of the set of his shoulders. “I 
suppose,” he said, “that most women 
would not even let me begin to say what 
I want to say to you, what I must say 
to you. But vou’re different, Margaret. 
I’ve always believed that you were abso- 
lutely honest, absolutely candid. You and 
I haven’t shunted the main issues with 
each other, have we?” 

“No,” she said, almost in relief of un- 
derstanding that this was to be sharp 
attack without parry, and without shield. 

“That is why I believe,” he went on, 
“that there’s only one way to meet this 
situation. Is it understood that we shall 
tell each other the truth?” 

He turned, saw her nod and resumed 
speech. “Not long ago I met a man from 
your part of the country, Clement Willis. 
I found him pleasant, and I asked him 
to-day to meet you and Julie. When I 
told him that I had asked you, he in- 
quired if I had ever known John Blakes- 
lee. I had never heard of him. Some- 


thing in Willis’ manner made 
him what the connection was, He bie 
and hawed, but finally let me unden, 
that there was something about Me , 
ment that had ended his cousin’s one 
ment to Blakeslee. The woman, be 
was a Mrs. Hardy from Westm ‘ 
I told him that it couldn’t bein 
you. But when Julie came, he ask 
a few questions that seemed to sett] 
point for him. After he went I, 
tioned her a little. Perhaps I tna 
have done it. But it meant SO much 
me, Margaret. I think you know thy 
“Ves?” : 
“Somehow,” Corliss took up the th 
again, “I got the idea that Julie k 
something about it. I wouldn't have ms 
tioned this to you otherwise. Fora 
ment I had a hope and a fear that 
might have been Julie, and not you r 
had known Blakeslee, | thought 
would be more forgivable. Then I'y 
that I should feel worse even than ifj 
had been you, for after all. Julie's y 
child, and you’ve been responsible 
her. And yet—and yet I don't way 
to be you, my dear. I’ve loved yoy} 
something that this would kill.” ~ 
“And yet—” Her dry lips ba 
framed the words. ; 
“I know what you'd say, that its 
more than I’ve done in my life. } 
you're different, and this is different § 
isn’t altogether that you’d done it. I 
that the woman I trusted could by 
built our house of hope from sand. Thal 
why I am sure that, for all the look: 
the thing, it’s not true. I supp 
should believe in you, even without yu 
word. But I can’t, Margaret. I wa 
you to tell me that it isn’t true.” 
“You'll believe me if I do?” 
“Absolutely.” 


HE gazed forward up the street, 
and commonplace between its seni 
rows of low red-brick houses. Fort 
instant it seemed to her that Corliss a 
was symbolic of Corliss’ relation to iq 
something that would take her out in 
the flat, drear cul-de-sac of her exstenq 
from the unending routine of her di 
work, from the weight of Julie and Jaa 
out into the open country of hop 
contentment. The flashing thought @ 
leaving it all behind shot into hers 
an atom of the courage to cut the cord 
habit, of responsibility. With a thn @ 
unwonted bravery of thought she. 
sioned the love and the life she a 
have with Corliss. And the only 
she’ pay was the telling of the trot: 
But with the knowledge that she mis} 
tell the truth she had promised to come 
in order to win paradise, the engie 
her fancy died, and the car of her Me 
stopped on the highroad. “What 
you believe if I tell you that it was? 
I?” she asked. : 
“What can I believe, except that 
“That it was Julie? And youll 
then, that I failed in my duty to her: 
“Not exactly that, but— 
“T seem fo be between the er 
the deep sea.” She looked ahea 
scattered lights of the street. 
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“We Must Fly To-Night!”’ 


Out of a deep sleep he woke her. She 
thought she knew him so well. Yet now, 
at two in the morning, he burst on her 
with this terror—this mystery—this what? 


It’s the beginning of one of the best 
mysteries ever solved by the great detective 


Bs é: 


CRAIG : 


The American Sherlock Holmes’? 


THURB. 


The American Conan Doyle 


enh” 


He is the detective genius of our age. 
He has taken science — science that 
stands for this age—and allied it to 
the mystery and romance of detective 
fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
every bit of the plot is worked out scien- 
tifically. For nearly ten years, America 
hasbeen watching his Craig Kenned y—marvelling at 
the strange, new, startling things that detective-hero 
would unfold. Such plots — such suspense — with 
real, vivid people moving through the maelstrom of 
life! Frenchmen have mastered the art of terror 
stories. English writers have thrilled whole nations 
by their artful heroes. Russian ingenuity has fash- 
ioned wild tales of mystery. But all these seem old- 

fashioned -— out-of-date — beside the 
infinite variety — the weird excitement 
of Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


FREE—POE 


10 Volumes 


To those who send the coupon 
promptly, we will give FREE a set of 
Edgar Allan Poe's works in 10 volumes. 

When the police of New York failed 
to solve one of the most fearful murder 
mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe 
— far off there in Paris— found the 
solution. The story is in these volumes. 

He was a detective by instinct — he 
was a story-teller by divine inspiration. 
Before or since — no one has ever had 
his power to make your hair stand on 

@ end—to send chills up your back — to 
hold you in terror — horror! To read 
breathlessly —to try to guess the ending 
— to enjoy the perfect, flawless style — 
to feel the power of the master — that is 
all you can do in each and all of Poe's 

bh) undying stories. In England and France, 
Edgar Allan Poe is held to be the greatest 

> writer that America has produced. To them 
he is the great American classic. 

This is a wonderful combination. Here 
are two of the greatest writers of mystery 
and scientific detective stories. You can 
get the Reeve at a remarkably low pric> 

F and the Poe FREE for a short time only. 


f HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Harper & Brothers, 17 Franklin Square, New York City 


Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B, Reeve —in_ 12 
volumes. Also send me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe 
—in 10 volumes. If the books are not satisfactory I will return both 
sets within 10 days at your expense. Otherwise I will send you $1 
within 5 days and $2a mo. for 12 mos. Send for Special Canadian Offer. 
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moment they grew dim. Then suddenly 
her customary air of bravado came 
again, and she laughed tremulously. “I 
think,” she said, “that I’ll choose the sea. 
I’ve met the devil before.” She twisted 
her hands a little uncertainly, then let 
one of them clutch the door of the car. 
“Willis was right,” she said. 

Corliss neither moved nor spoke, but 
she had the knowledge that she had 
stunned him. “Well?” she demanded. 
“Aren’t you even going to offer me— 
condolence?” 

“No,” he said heavily. 
that for myself.” 

“Then there’s no more to say.” Des- 
perately she had the desire to slip down 
close to him, to reassure him by the 
truth, to let her head sink against his 
shoulder, to laugh at his departing hurt 
and at her own hideous heartache. If 
only— But she drew herself up quickly. 
After all, there was no other way. Julie 
was her child, the bough of her tree of 
life. Like the tree, she, Margaret Hardy, 
was responsible for the strength of the 
bough. Julie was right in blaming her. 
Corliss himself would blame her. What- 
ever she told him, truth or lie, the old 
relationship was broken, killed by Julie’s 
untruth and his half-belief in it. She 
looked at him once more, as if striving 
to hold his likeness upon the camera of 
her brain just as he was at that moment. 
Then, “Good night,” she said. 

“Good night,” he answered tonelessly. 

As she opened the door of the car to let 
herself out, Julie came upon the door- 
step. To her mother she seemed to have 
been waiting for the moment. “If you 
are going past the post office,” she called 
to Corliss in the childish voice she in- 
variably assumed to men, “will you mail 
this special for me?” 

She came to the pavement as she saw 
her mother alighting from the car. “Oh, 
aren’t you going to ride?” she inquired. 
“Tt’s such a lovely night.” She sighed 
wistfully, and Corliss spoke. “Jump in,” 
he bade her in the voice that Margaret 
knew had said: “Poor little kid!” The 
sound made her shiver for all the August 
warmth. “I'll run you down to the post 
office.” 


“T can’t find 


oT peattenr sgl! had come when Julie re- 
turned. Margaret, still at the table, 
looked up at the girl’s entrance, half ex- 
pectant of some radiant gladness on her 
daughter’s face; but Julie, standing in 
the gaslight, looked strangely gray. 
“Well,” she said after a moment’s pause, 
“you did keep your promise, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Margaret wearily. 

“And Tom Corliss believed you.” She 
laughed with staccato bitterness. “And 
then—” She stared at her mother as if 
she sought to read a hidden secret of 
Margaret’s soul. “Well, give me a fool 
for luck!” she ended. 

“What do you mean?” Old hopes 
flamed anew in the question. 

“Only that I lost my head for a min- 
ute to-night as we went along the river 
road, and I said something about its be- 
ing like the ravine road to Etruscan 
Springs. Funny, wasn’t it?” Her mouth 
twisted to the old sneer; her shoulder 
curved to the old shrug. “Of course he 
caught it.” 

“What did he say?” 
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“Nothing, all the way in. He’s wae 
ior you now, downstairs 
my blessing?” = 2 YOU Way 

So pitifully futile did she seem fot g 
her tense defiance, for all her bitter 
at herseif, that Margaret’s heart Softens 
to the child who would have cheated he 
—— she began, “J—” ’ 

“Oh, go out to him.” ie cried “on 
let me alone!” = cried, a 

With a jerking twist she flung here} 
out of the room. For an instant Me. 
garet looked after her consideringly, bit: 
ingly. Then she went again’ down th 
stairs to Corliss. A 

He was waiting for her on the dog. 
step, his hat in his hand, his head hap. 
ing a little in the boyish fashion of peti. 
tence with which he was wont to come 
to her aiter any misunderstanding. 
don’t know how to say it,” he started 
awkwardly. “I had no right to belies 
you were the one. I had no right t9 
believe you, even when you took the 
blame. Something inside of me kner 
better, Margaret. But you, you kno 
that I—oh, don’t you understand? Ca} 
we go back a day? Can’t we forget thi 
ever happened?’ 

“We can’t do that,” she said slowly 

“You don’t mean that you—” 

“No,” she said, “I don’t mean that! 
don’t love you.” *She put her hand m 
his arm, and he hastily set his other 
hand over hers, as if fearful that ke 
might lose her if she went from hin 
now. “But we can’t go back to wher 
ave stopped last night. For all this mis 
ery, this wretchedness of mine, hs 
shown me the truth I had forgotten. You 
and I were building our house of life 
for just ourselves. I was forgetting m 
duty to Julie. Oh, yes,” she overrode 
his protest, “I have a duty. And I'm 
going to do it.” 

A glint that was almost a smile flashel 
into Corliss’ eyes as he faced her square 
ly. ‘Don’t you think,” he asked gravely 
“that you need a little help with th 
problem? Oh, -Margaret dear,” he 
pleaded, all the gleam gone again in the 
face of her unvoiced denial, “let me help 
you a little in return for all you are 
me. I’m asking you to share my proi 
lems, my chances, my life. Wont you 
let me lift one little burden for you 

He was bending over her, his eyes wis 
ful but his mouth confident, his hand 
upon her own vibrant with surety. For 
a fluttering instant she hesitated, held 
back by the old habit of sacrifice. Thes, 
as if she had found wings for her spit 
she lifted her heart to his own. “Oh, my 
dear,” she said, “my dear, I’m s0 glan 
vou came back!” 

’ Afterward, from her narrow window, 
she looked out upon the white stat 
ness of the Monument, gleaming unc 
the focused searchlights and thrusting Its 
point of luminous radiance into the a 
known darkness of the summer sky; - 
with a thrill of quickened appreciit 
of the beauty of the world, she ot 
that not the fools but the brave bane i 
luck of life. From old habit she . 
sighed when she had stolen in to et 
Julie and Joan were asleep; but ™ i 
that lingered on her lips as she he , 
the lights on the pinnacle was her P “ 
of hope to the morrow that was 
liss’ and her own. 
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Ethel Clayton 
In “‘ Vicky Van” 


Here it seems that Ethel is chief 
priestess forsome grotesque gamb- 
ling game. Whatever it is we'll 
wager that Ethel keeps them 
continually guessing. 
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Miss Ethel Clayton is another 
famous star of the screen stage 
who states that she “prefers” In- 
gram’s Milkweed Cream. 
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THE LITTLE MOMENT OF HAPPINgs 


(Continued from page 51) 





satisfy herself if this were truth or jest- 
ing, and then she smiled the merest trifle. 
“It is well,” she said softly. 

“I’m on my way,” said Bert, arising. 
“Got a bridge-game on at the Union. 
Bon soir, mademoiselle! And you, Ken, 
keep your feet on the ground.” 

“Keep your feet on the groun’,” re- 
peated Andrée when Bert was gone. “Oh, 
it mean nothing whatever. Thees Eng- 
lish language, it is trés dréle. What is 
thees keep your feet on the groun’?” 

“Tt means that Bert agrees with Ar- 
lette that I need somebody to look after 
me,” he said a bit ruefully. 

“Tt is well. Here am I—here—here!” 
She laughed that fairy-laugh, and poked 
her finger toward the floor many times. 
“7 am here, so he mus’ not be afraid. 
T shall look after you. Oh, yes, I shall 
be mos’ firm and ver’ stern. You shall 
see.” And she made a tremendous face 
to show him what severity she was ca- 
pable of. 

They went into the salon, with its 
absurd bronze statues, its tasteless gilt 
furniture and its absurd little throne be- 
tween the windows. Andrée must ob- 
serve herself closely before the huge glass 
above the fireplace and do little unneces- 
sary things to her hair and touch her 
nose with a powder-puff. Ken watched 
her delightedly, and then carried her to 
her throne, where she sat dangling her 
tiny feet while he closed the heavy iron 
shutters to make it lawful for him to 
turn on the lights. 

Andrée moved over to the sofa, look- 
ing up at him with that gravely curious 
expression which he saw so often on her 
face; she seemed to be wondering, al- 
ways wondering, about something. Was 
it possible he was as strange, as unusual, 
as interesting to her as she was to him? 
He would have given much to know just 
what she was thinking; but somehow, 
even then, it was borne in upon him that 
he should never know—that she would 
always remain a sweet, bewildering, ex- 
otic mystery to him. 

“Sit by me—ver’ close,” she said, and 
he sat by her and took her in his arms, 
while she snuggled against him with the 
contented sigh of a child. 

“Do you love me?” he whispered. 

She nodded emphatically, and then 
with an upward glance, said as she al- 
ways said: “And you?” 

“More than I can say. Toujours—al- 
ways! I shall always love you.” 

“Tt is well. We shall make the pre- 
tense it is so—that you love me always. 
But the little moments, they are so sweet, 
well dear friend, that they could not be 
always—is it not so? If it could be al- 
ways, then I theenk God, He would be 
jealous. No! But we mus’ pretend. We 
mus’ pretend there is no war, and that 
you shall never go to Amérique again and 
leave me solitaire.” 


E was silent. This was a thought 
that had been growing in his mind 
from day to day—a thought he had re- 
fused to face or to consider. What was 
to be the end of it all? Suppose he 





should be ordered home in & Week 
month—what then? She seemed t 
for some answer, for some assurang 
he had none to make, and Presently 
said, but not with the same happy 
in her voice: ; 

“It may be that love is so great a | 
that it cannot live forever—as it i 
us. Behol’—one has a mos’ bey 
jewel, and it is ver’ nice, and there 
joy to hav e it. But consider—if every 
one had is jewels, jewels, jewels | 
the firs jewel it is not so nice, sy 
derful. N’est-ce pas? It may by 
is the same theeng with love. De 
onderstand? It is great and ver bs 
tiful bicause it is only for the leeth 
ments wen one is yong—and wa 
heart, it is ready for love. I theenk 
is so. Then, what can matter, bien; 
ami? Thees love of now is the mo 
theeng of all life, bicause, maybe, it 
not live much long. Yes, yes I} 
seen many ol’ man and ol’ womag 
say they remember thees love—bit 
one who say he has thees love still, } 
see, I theenk of it much.” 

“Ves, honey.” 

“And so I have not fear that yoy 
I have only fear that something hay 
bifore our little moment of happins 
done—never. to come back again | 
you onderstand? One day, for all, th 
love, it begins for fade and be less lov 
It becomes less strong, and not weeths 
wonderfulness. I have seen. At i 
is but a friendship and a memory. } 
it is a great and a fine friendship bic 
of the memory, is it not so? Andt 
is marriage, my friend, that friends 
It is but a good regard of each for 
other, which comes like the bread d 
the beautiful growing wheat. Am14 
toolish?” 

“No, no.” 

“Bicause of thees that I believe! 
I am not sad, but ver’ happy, and! 
not fear. I have what is worth alld 
theengs—thees leetle moment of ha 
ness which is love. I would pay i 
weeth ever’thing. It is worth to py! 
weeth much sorrow and weeth much la 
liness. If you mus’ go, well dear ine 
let it be bifore thees leetle moment us 
But we mus’ pretend it shall never™ 
and that we are together always 4s 
It is more better so.” 

She drew his lips down to hers, # 
he knew that blind, throbbing, mi 
happiness which has no language, no sf 
bols, no words of description, which 
never be remembered except as 2m) 
ous, haunting ecstasy which once et 
ing and real—which leaves behind , 
the dim outline of its spirit and an 
sive something as of a sweet sceat © 
once tinged the nostrils for an instal. 
be wafted away forever. 
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with women of wealth and distinction,” 
T believe, writes a well known modiste, “I have come 
appy, and I to very definite conclusions about this sub- 
worth all 0 ‘ 
nent of hap “Until now I have had no intention of 
yuld pay for these conclusions public. But re- 
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iS by the use of line and color and fabric 
1 to hers, sm ‘help them show the world their best, this 
sbbing, Wilf recon comes to know other women. She 
guage, nos or ear, possibilities and their limita- 
ion, which OM gate ved ideals and the weaknesses that 
tas a me em fall short of their ideals. 
! Oil , How many women are doing them- 
“t and nd selves grave injustice ! 
« . 
eet scent | And this very knowledge makes me feel the 
an i more keenly the injustice that so many of 
- are doing to themselves. 
eat Reign 
; attraction, whose 
at — I <ty such a way that they only 
ps fal | Roeeigy who yet, I knew, 
brief pa y to make others feel 


Were wholly lovely. They didn’t 
an to know that the odor of perspiration 
I the ying the effect of all my efforts, 


Orce of their own confident poise. 
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s modesty 
has caused this subject 


to be ignored 


“They know that it has a real power to 
stand in the way of a woman’s progress 
and charm, They notice the defect in 
others, but do not realize that others may 
notice it in them! 


“I’m glad of the present crusade to make 
women know. When they do know, they’ll 
act—just as they’ve done in every other 
great movement for the betterment of 
themselves and their world.” 


It is a physiological fact that the odor 
which is caused by the chemicals of the 
body is practically always present whether 
we ourselves notice it or not. Too often 
we do not notice it. No amount of soap 
and water, or powder, can correct this. 
And the underarm perspiration glands are 
under such sensitive nervous control that 
sudden excitement or emotion or embarrass- 
ment is sufficient to make them more ac- 
tive, and therefore to cause this odor to 
become more apparent. 


This subtle nature of the thing we must 
face if we would be always at our best. 


How fastidious women are 
meeting the situation 


Fastidious women everywhere know that 
this cannot be neglected any more than any 
other essential of a woman’s toilet. They 
are giving it the regular attention that they 
give to their hair, or teeth or hands. They 
use Odorono, a toilet water especially pre- 
pared to correct both perspiration mois- 
ture and odor, 


Now a Fifth ve. modiste permits us to make public her experience 


Odorono is antiseptic, perfectly harmless. 
Its regular use gives what women are de- 
manding—absolute assurance of perfect 
daintiness. It restores the skin glands to a 
normal condition, correcting the cause of 
both the moisture and odor of perspiration. 


So absolutely sure when made . 
a regular habit 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three 
times a week. At night before retiring, 
put it on the underarms. Don’t rub it in. 
Allow it to dry, then dust on a little tal- 
cum. The underarms will stay sweet and 
dry in any circumstances! 


Women who find that their gowns are 
spoiled by perspiration stain and an odor 
which dry cleaning will not remove, can 
keep their underarms normally dry and 
sweet by the regular use of Odorono. 


If you are troubled in any unusual way or 
have had any difficulty in finding relief, let us 
help you solve your problem. We shall be so 
Address Ruth Miller, The Odo- 
815 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


glad to do so. 


rono Cé¢ 


At all toilet counters in the United States 
and Canada, 60c and $1.00. Trial size, 3oc. 
By mail postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. 


Address mail orders or requests as follows: 


For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 
Adelaide St., East, Toronto, Ont.—For France 
to The Agencie Americaine, 38 Avenue de 
L’Opera, Paris.—For Switzerland to The Agen- 
cie Americaine, 6 Rue Du Rhone, Geneve.—For 
England to The American Drug Supply Co., 6 
Northumberland Ave., London, W. C. 2.—For 

. S. A. to-The Odorono Co., 815- Blair “Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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free from doubts and questionings. From 
the depths he had mounted to the 
heights from which he looked upon a 
world bathed in sunshine, rich in har- 
vest, beautiful as a world could be beau- 
tiful only when it was freed from all evil. 
He saw everything as good, and it con- 
tented him. He ate of the lotus of in- 
experienced youth flavored with the 
pungent spice of sophistry, and the taste 
of it was sweet in his mouth. Plymouth 
Rock had sunk beneath its sands, the ves- 
tibule of the church had vanished behind 
the mists .of an intervening ocean. He 
cid not think; he only felt and acted— 
and was happy. 

His work was interesting, and he could 
recognize its value; and so he became less 
dissatisfied with the necessity that held 
him far behind the battle-line. Not that 
he was content, rather that he was re- 
signed. And at the end of the day there 
was Andrée. 


“"T*O-MORROW is the great féte,” said 
Andrée on one of those evenings. 
“There will be much to see.” 

“And I can’t show it to you. I must 
work in the morning, and in the after- 
noon I am ordered to go to the front.” 

“How long?” she said quickly. 

“But one day. I shall be here again 
Sunday—and we shall play, eh? We shall 
have déjetiner together and do something 
in the afternoon, and find a place to dine.” 

“Tt is well—but you mus’ be ver’ care- 
ful. You mus’ not let the boche keel you. 
Oh, I should be sad, sad.” 

Already Paris was dressing for the 
American féte-day, the Fourth of July, 
which by methods of law had been made 
her own national holiday this year. 
Everywhere were American flags. There 
was no house in Paris too poor to show 
some small copy of the Stars and Stripes; 
for just now Paris was mad about Amer- 
ica and Americans. ‘ 

“The boche will pull off something to- 
morrow,” said Bert. “You see. They'll 
do something to bust up the celebration.” 

This was the opinion of the Paris 
streets—that the Hun would, by some in- 
genious and disagreeable means, make the 
féte memorable in the history of the city. 

“Maybe it’s just as well I’m going 
away,” laughed Ken. “So you, Made- 
moiselle Pourquoi—you look out for your- 
self.- Don’t you let anything hurt you.” 

“Me—pouf! It could not be. While 
there is you, nothing can happen to me— 
nothing! I am ver’ safe.” 

They tried in vain to persuade a voi- 
ture or a taxicab to take them home, but 
with that perversity which belongs to the 
Paris cabby alone, none of them would 
go. One reason or another was given; 
the horse was tired; the gasoline-supply 
was depleted; it was the wrong quarter of 
the city. A large volume, serious or 
comic, might be written on the habits and 
moods of these public conveyances of the 
most charming city in the world. 

Finally they were obliged to descend 
to the Metro, which carried them to the 
Place de l’Opéra, to change there for the 
short ride to the Palais Royal, where an- 
other change was necessary to carry them 
to the Etoile. It was late, and they were 
tired. 

“Oh, we have make the beaucoup tra- 
vail—the so great labor thees day,” said 


Andrée, shaking her head. “Je suis fati- 
guée. But it is well to be weary. Are 
you weary, Monsieur Ken?” 

“IT am happy,” he said. 

“Yes—yes. That is bes’ of all—to be 
happy. Tell me, when you have gone to 
the front—will you theenk of me?” 

“In the morning, at noon, in the after- 
noon—”’ 

“Oh, oh! It is not possible. But 
sometimes—once, twice? For I shall be 
thinking of you always.” 

“Do you love me?” 

“Yes.” She nodded emphatically, and 
then—he would have missed it had she 
omitted it: “And you?” 

“More than anybody in the world.” 

“More than thees yong American girl? 
I have seen her thees day. She is in 
Paris. Do you know?” 

“You must be mistaken, mignon. 
Knox is out at the from.” 

“It is so, it is so. I have seen her— 
thees day. Oh, do you theenk I do not 
know her? I am ver’ jalouse—mos’ jeal- 

She come for take you away from 


” 


Miss 


me. 
“Don’t you let her do it,” said Ken 
happily. “Don’t you dare let her do it.” 

“T do not know,” she said, becoming 
suddenly grave. “You are American—she 
is American. Some day—” Then she 
laughed gayly, impishly. “Mais, these 
American girl’, they do not know how to 
dress. Oh, it is terrible!” 

“You mustn’t judge all American 
women by these uniforms you see in 
France,” said Bert. ‘Just now it is the 
style in America for women to get into 
something they think is a uniform. I 
wonder who designed these Y. W. C. A. 
uniforms, anyhow? But really, Mademoi- 
selle Andrée, our women do know how 
to dress.” 

“T have never seen,” she said stub- 
bornly. “Also they do not always wear 
uniforms, but always they wear their 
feet. Their feet they cannot take off. 
Mais non! It is too bad. If only they 
could leave at home their feet.” 

Kendall suspected that American 
women were suffering for the sins of 
Maude Knox, and so he did not rush to 
their defense. He did not want to think 
about Maude Knox to-night—he wanted 
to think of no woman but Andrée. 

“Méchante!” he whispered. 

“It is so—what I say,” she said se- 
verely. “I do not like American women. 
I do not like thees girl. She ees ver’ 
wicked, for she wish to steal you from 
me.” 

The street was very dark. Kendall 
made youth’s answer to-youth’s jealousy. 
He lifted her slight form in his arms and 
kissed her until she returned his kisses. 

“There!” he said. ‘You are punished.” 

“Tt ees ver’ nice to be wicked,” she 
said. “Thees punishment is ver’ well.” 

Maude Knox was banished. They two 
found themselves the sole inhabitants of 
a brightly glowing world. 


NEXT morning Kendall made his way 
through early-assembling crowds tc 
his office, where he was much occupied 
until noon making preparations for his 


trip to the front. Then he was driven 
through the crowded holiday-making 
streets to the barriére, and thence into the 
country. On every building waved an 
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Om 
American flag; in every buttonhalll 
tiny American flag; and the au 
of an American military automes 
the signal for applause and liftinay 
Small boys shouted as small bow 
countries shout; friendly old ga 
waved their canes; young womell 
broadly or demurely, invitingly 
Kendall felt as if he were enjo 
sort of a triumph, as if this gg 
were for him. The frankness gam 
heartedness and courtesy of it 
lightful. 
They drove rapidly through fii 
lages. Soon the civil inhabitanie 
peared. Whole villages were am 
by billeted troops. The  ¢om 
swarmed .with soldiers en repos 
miles deep crowded with the ¢ 
Paris and of the Channel poms 
came forests in the depths of wi 
be caught fleeting glimpses of } 
nition dumps, skillfully camouflagm 
a wonderful woods, clean as the Samay 
kitchen, a forest of magnificent tm 
as well kept as a Michigan peaches 
Dusk descended, then darkness ae 
Ken was riding in the depths diag 
of blackness. To right. and left tie 
encountered an impasse; ahead 
that dim milky way of road and¢ 
surging lights as the guns answered 
other across the desert of No Mang 


The car was traveling at bre 
Suddenly came a tremendous supa 
most in Ken’s ears, a snap as of a8 


tain being cracked in twain bya 
hands. There was a blinding flashy 
the road ahead, and the air was ame 
by the scream of a. departing 
battery by the roadside had tam 
work of the night. Kendall b the} 
midst of it now. Guns on Domi 
cracked and roared; projectiles Stim 
over his head, and now and thems 
come that easily distinguishable am 
the bursting of a German shell. 5 
Presently the road sank below i 
of the fields. The car was run 
tween irregular rows of barely d 
ible lights which appeared to iss 
the ground,—as indeed they digg 
ing from the dugouts of French 
men who had burrowed into 
at the side of the road. The m 
to climb so that objects 
visible. The scene was like that om 
village of prehistoric cave-dwellens a 
for those breaks in the line of aigms 
cunningly covered with nets ofa 
flage, under which lurked the 
muzzles directed toward the foe 55 
Now they stopped in a bat 
serted village which was headqualt 
our Twenty-eighth Infantry, 4 
nent of that First Division 
our old regulars—a body of t 
name will be famous as long a 
tory of America shall endure. 
in an enormous dugout entered 
narrow tunnel some fifty feet @ 
Ken found shelter for the night a 
ersed the tunnel, descended steps . 
out of the stone to a level twenty 
low, and found himself in a warteis 
notwithstanding the hour of the ai 
bustle and activity. Here wee 
where sounded the click of 
and the staccato of the telepl 
, a 3 
were passages, bedrooms, of the dak 
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—a veritable maze hewn out 
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‘on, Kendall was provided with a 
fem despite the sounds that pene- 
a be the sounds of the Fourth of 
jay celebration of the First Division, he 


slept. 

in the morning Kendall awoke; 
Be sir some hours spent with the 
‘mental intelligence officer, he a 
e this historic countryside. 
oie left the glasses showed him 
which had been george | al- 
‘straight ahead was the grisly, silent 
= known now to the world by the 
ntigny. 
—. wan beautiful. It seemed 
unnatural, that the country 
should be so beautiful as well. Even the 
its among which Kendall quickly 
found himself, did not detract from the 
beauty, for they were almost invisible 
even at a distance of a few yards, only 
ing as low mounds, scarcely differ- 
ing in color from the surrounding fields. 
Yet the guns were there under their tents 
of chicken-wire covered with stained bur- 
lap and grasses. Everywhere he looked 
were these mounds, which during the night 
that had just passed had been uncovered 
to the sky while shells filled with deadly 
gas had screamed through intervening 
miles of air to fall with deadly effect in 
the German lines. It had been mustard 
gas, six thousand rounds of it, he had 
been told. He was also told it was the 
frst time American gunners had been 
supplied with that devilishness of war— 
to celebrate the Fourth. Now the gun- 
pits were neat as a New England parlor; 
guns were brightly polished. Nothing 

seemed to have happened there. 

He stood above and looked down the 
slope of the valley—a valley which was 
a miracle of color. Never had Kendall 
seen such color,—acres upon acres of it,— 
nor such a profusion of flowers, gold and 
ted and white and blue. And peace! 
That valley had been spread there for 
some painter—not for a battlefield. 

ore him, knee-deep in poppies, 
moved half a dozen figures in khaki. 

“The boys are gathering flowers for the 
funeral,” he was told. 

“The funeral ?” 

“Of the men killed last night.” 


PRESENTLY Kendall, his business 
completed, was driving toward Paris. 
He reached Paris in the darkness with a 
feeling of homecoming and pleasure, but 
he was thoughtful, troubled. His sternly 
eving mother was awake in him, as- 
serting that he had seen with his own 
‘yes Movement-of the finger of God— 
that he dread a sign from Omnipotence. 
It weighed him down, filled him not with. 
joyous faith, but with Calvinistic gloom 
this assurance that God was ac- 
‘Se an active interest in His 


He awoke in the morning as one awakes 
dua Impressive dream, with a feeling 
; wihess upon him, a consciousness of 
— existence, that made him dull 
pry: at breakfast. This humor did 
Pc eva it was rather laid aside for 
ou reference and obscured by the 
aus and anticipations of the day. 

A trip?” askéd Bert. 

Fine.” Saw a lot.” 


‘Wish I could get a crack at it some- 


I haven’t heard a gun go off yet— 
Was anything stir- 


time. 
except in an air-raid. 
ring up there? 

Ken described his experiences of the 
day and night, and strangely, from a dif- 
ferent viewpoint than that from which he 
had beheld them. Yesterday the thing 
had been subjective, symbolical; to-day it 
was objective. He described the war he 
had seen as a tourist might describe some 
interesting scene in a foreign country— 
and he rather wondered at himself that 
he could think of it in that manner. 

“When do you meet Andrée?” 
asked. 

“Eleven o’clock—at the Place de la 
Concorde. You and Madeleine are com- 
ing along?” 

“Sure. 
eleven.” 

“Anything happen here yesterday?” 

“Not a thing. The boche disappointed 
everybody. I went to one of those din- 
ners the crowd at the Union are always 
piloting a fellow to—this Society of 
French Homes, or whatever they call it. 
Four of us dined with a Madame Le- 
fébvre.” 

“I want to see that sort of thing. Peo- 
ple have told me that French family life 
is beautiful. One wouldn’t think it, to 
judge from what we’ve seen.” 

“T don’t know about the beautiful,” 
said Bert, and Ken registered a thought 
that Bert would not be likely to notice 
domestic beauties, “but there was some- 
thing fine about it. I liked it. That old 
grandmother was bully. They were all 
so doggone respectful. And there was a 
young lieutenant, a grandson—had his 
face shot away. Nothing left but his 
mouth and one eye. Wore a big triangular 
patch over his face. He must have been 
quite a fellow, though. Had the Croix 
de Guerre and the Legion of Honor and 
the Meédaille Militaire. Just been mar- 
ried, too.—to a mighty nice little girl,— 
one of these home bodies, looked as 
though. -And by Jove, she acted like she 
was a heap in love with him. It sort of 
got me—especially when everybody in 
the room took the opportunity at some 
time during the evening to tell me that 
she never met him until after he was mu- 
tilated. I don’t believe that sort of girl 
would pick up with a fellow, somehow. 
And I know mighty well her mother and 
grandmother never would have. I guess 
there are all kinds of French people, just 
the same as there are Americans.” 

“Of course,” said Ken out of his abys- 
mal ignorance. Then, defensively: 
“Maybe these aristocrats are different 
from the girls we know, but I don’t care 
how they live, or how strait-laced they 
are, they’re no better than Andrée—An- 
drée’s good.” 

“Sure,” said Bert. 
Meet you at eleven.” 


Bert 


We'll pick you up there at 


“And you're dotty. 


EN wrote a few letters home, one to 

his mother, in which he went rather 
to descriptions and very little to personal 
matters. He spoke little of France and 
the French, but rather made it appear 
that he was living in a Paris inhabited ex- 
clusively by American soldiers who were 
all so busy with the war that they had no 
time to do anything else but work and 
sleep. He did mention seeing Notre 
Dame, which was a church, and of un- 
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doubted historic interest. It was a very 
circumspect letter, and not at all confi- 
dential. 

Then he went to meet Andrée. 

Presently she appeared, just as he knew 
she would appear, walking very erect with 
little steps that seemed almost stiff, her 
eyes cast downward or staring straight be- 
fore her or seeming to see nothing what- 
ever. He knew that she would approach 
within reach of his hand before she gave 
sign of recognition, and then she would 
regard him with grave query as if to as- 
certain if it were really he, and if, as she 
feared, she was not welcome. And then 
she would smile timidly, without taking 
her eyes from his and shake hands with 
quaint formality, and ask how he car- 
ried himself. If she had changed any 
particular of it he would have been 
alarmed; would have felt a sense of loss. 

“Bert and Madeleine will meet us 
here,” he said. 

“It is well.” She smiled and nodded. 
“You have been at the front?” 

am” 

“You are ver’ fatigué perhaps?” 

“No. I had a bully night’s sleep, and 
I’m ready for anything. We must have 
a regular party to-day. We'll paint the 
town and all the suburbs.” 

“Oh, so ver’ fast. I do not onderstan’. 
I do not onderstan’. You mus’ speak 
more slow. Give me the dictionnaire.”’ 

“It was nothing. Are you happy?” 

“Are you not here?” she said gravely. 


HERE was something so timid, yet so 

confident about her, so gentle, so 
child-womanly, that the realization of it 
struck Kendall almost with the force of 
an accusation. It was the forerunner of 
self-accusation which might have come 
then and there, had not Bert and Made- 
leine turned the corner and waved to 
them. Immediately the girls were chatter- 
ing French, after their inevitable formal 
handshake. 

“Where to, children?” 

They turned to the girls. 
you going?” Ken asked. 

“Oh, out of the city. 
Bois—for the long day.” 

“Out,” agreed Madeleine, “the Bois. 
Everyone—tout’ le monde—make them- 
selves to go to the Bois.” 

So, after some difficulty, they persuaded 
the driver of a voiture to drive them up 
the Champs Elysées and the length of 
the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne to the 
gates of the park. There the cocher 
drew up to the curb inexorably and 
stopped without paying the least atten- 
tion to the protests of the Americans. 

“We must get down,” said Andrée. “He 
cannot go inside.” 

“But there are voitures inside—lots of 
them. Why can’t he go in?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, but arose, 
and Madeleine followed her. They knew 
the way of the Paris coachman—or it 
may have been a rule, or an agreement 
for the division of patronage. At any 
rate, they got down and paid the absurd- 
ly low fare. Then, walking two by two, 
they entered the famous park. 

The walks near the entrance were 
crowded, but as they penetrated the city’s 
playground, the congestion became less 
dense. But it did seem as if Madeleine 
were right, that all the world had come 


asked Bert. 
“Where are 


Let us go to the 
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to the Bois that day. Every seat, and 
they were scattered about generously, 
was occupied. Back among the trees 
family parties had preémpted shady glades 
and were spreading lunches. Buxom 
young women played battledore with poz- 
lus en permission, or engaged with the 
most profound earnestness in what they 
seriously believed to be tennis. ‘This 
tennis delighted Bert, who insisted upon 
stopping to watch more than one game. 
The players had no nets—only rackets 
and a ball. With these they placed them- 
selves sometimes as much as twenty feet 
apart, and then lobbed the ball back and 
forth with such a seriousness and inten- 
sity that it seemed they were playing 
for life itself. 

A few minutes’ walk brought them 
to the lake, steaming with the heat of 
the day, its surface churned by the un- 
skilled oars of pleasure-seekers. On the 
opposite shore was a dense crowd packed 
about a booth awaiting their turns to go 
upon the water and suffer. Two or three 
huge bateaux capable of seating a score 
of people made little voyages up and 
down, each propelled by one sweating, 
coatless individual who pulled the enor- 
mous weight at such terrific speed that 
a circuit of the pond might have been 
made in an hour. There were collisions, 
shouts, laughter, screams—and an intoler- 
able heat. But the crowd was happy as 
only a Parisian crowd can be happy. 

After a time they managed.by bribery 
and cajolery to persuade a cocher td drive 
them about the park, and an hour or two 
later got down near to a toy railroad 
with a tiny engine which pulled crowded 
trains along a child’s track. Bert, whose 
inhibitions were less pronounced than 
Ken’s, insisted upon riding. The girls 
boarded the train as a matter of course, 
with no trace of self-consciousness, but 
as they bowled along past crowds that 
waved and pointed and laughed, Ken felt 
like the father of all idiots. Finally they 
arrived at the Zoo, which Andrée in- 
sisted upon inspecting. 

The cages in the zoo which attracted 
the crowds contained dogs! Indeed, dogs 
were the backbone and almost the sum 
total of the animals to be seen. They 
were caged like bears, and ran round and 
round behind their iron bars with the 
ceaseless gait of wolves. It rather re- 
volted Kendall, especially to see a beau- 
tiful English setter in such an environ- 
ment. There were setters, Danes, bulls, 
fox terriers—and the crowds stood and 
stared and gasped and exclaimed as if they 
gazed at the Behemoth of Holy Writ. 


HEY dined expensively at a table 

under the trees and near to a foun- 
tain, and Andrée exclaimed at the ex- 
travagance of it and declared that for 
days to come they must satisfy their hun- 
ger on bread and water. They were very 
gay and very young. For that one day, 
all cares and apprehensions had taken 
flight; they simply did what occurred 
to them, and the word responsibility was 
scratched from their vocabularies. 

After a time they found a pleasant 
spot among the trees and sat down to 
rest, for such a day is very tiring. 

“Thees day has been ver’ well,” said 
Andrée, nodding her head three times 
by way of punctuation. 
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“I wish all days were 
leine said in French. 

Andrée regarded her gravely 
ment, then shook her head empha ; 
“No. It would not be well. The 
like thees day are ver’ nice bicause r 
are seldom. To-day is for nothi , 
only happiness—yes. But it iS not 
sible to be so happy to-day if we, “ 
not ver’ unhappy some other day" gla 

“Do you think that unha é 


like it,” 








happiness?” said Bert with Sea bra 

“But yes, monsieur. If there i Me 
sadness, there is no joy. It ig of a try Fi 
fulness. Certainement! How do » Ma 
know you are happy? It is bicause ha 


theenk of days when you are yer » 
erable, and thees day is so different fa ne 
that day. If all days shall be like jp = 
day, then we-shall be,—how do YOU sa of 
—we shall be bored.” ; | 

“But if one is very miserable after} we 
has been happy?” said Ken, - 

Andrée looked at him quickly af 
trying to penetrate to the thought thy 
prompted the question. fr 

“It is well,” she said softly. “Ont dl 
unhappy day you theenk often of Kim « 
happy day—it makes the unhappiness § 


be less. After many, many days @ th 
may forget the unhappiness. The mim * 
God has made it a law. The somyif 
becomes not so sharp. Even the vw 


greatest grief becomes jus’ a theeng j g 
be remembered. But-a happiness! (h 
my friend, that live forever. 0 
“A happiness cannot be made to fak 
Always it live, and always it is ver bum 
tiful and makes itself to give other hp 
piness. That is why,” Andrée said solty 
to Ken, “that I have not great ferme | 
love you. Do you see? W’en it is ended 
thees love of ours, there will be ver’ sii 
but the sadness, it will become soft a 
make itself to fade after many yeu 
The happiness, such happiness as thes 
ver’ day, it will be always.” 
“But,” said Ken, suddenly depress 
and thoughtful, “isn’t there a sorrow 9 
great that it cannot be endured?” 
“Oh, yes, yes! But that is ternble | 
have thought many times of such a st 
row. There is only one like that. Its 
to love ver’ much and trust ver’ mud 
and be ver’ much happy, and then, ot 
day, to know that one has been deceit 
entirely, to know that the friend a 
love’ was on’y making to pretend, aid 
did not himself love. That, one couldnt 
beax. Then all the little moments? 
happiness with him would make thet 
selves to be black and wicked, and a 
must die.” 
Kendall lifted her hand and touche 
it with his lips, and looked into her ef 
“T do not know what will come, mgm 
But whatever does come, it must not fe 
that. See, I am speaking the truth, # 
that you may remember it always: © 
love you.” : 
For a moment she returned his a 
gravely; then into her dark-shado ‘ 
eyes came a glow that was real 
ness: her lips smiled, and she le 
little toward him. 
“T believe,” she 
is ver’ well.” 


said softly, “and 


This remarkable ay of what France 
did to this typical young : 
Kendall Ware, comes to its most inter” 
esting chapters in the next 
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d. Sleep 
open win- 


4 aor het - 
dows came the first gray light of dawn. 


For hours Mary had 


been 


awake. 
s she had tried to make the happy dream 
sad But it was hopeless. 


Fer 


to-day if we oipping out of bed, she dressed. As she 

Other day,” glanced in her oped ae — EPs at. a 

} oe “ st one of many that ha é res 

nhappiness o a Sat tags during the long night. She 

ith a la rushed it away and with a sad little toss of he 

If : head decided her course. She would decline 
there I) Mildred Harrington’s invitation. ee 

It is of a ir Mildred was probably the aay, re al Ps 

. Mary had. Making friends had been di icu 

How do tor her. But some common point of interest 

It is bic . had drawn the two girls together, although their 

- saiions in life lay far apart. Three years 

OU are Ver’ a Gur her father’s death, Mary had found it 

sO different fn necessary to get an office position downtown and 

hal . most of the money she earned went to her 

shall be like mother and was used for the bare necessities 
10W ; 

° YOU a ‘i did not bother the Harringtons. Every 

: summer they closed their home in .the city and 

iserable after went to their cottage at the shore. any of 

Cen Mildred’s friends summered at the same resort 


quickly a j 
he thought tig 


and from late May until early 
was one continuous round of 
So when Mary had been invited to spend her 


pleasure 


September there 


vacation with them, it had seemec like a gift 

from some fairy godmother Besides beit ga 

chance to get away during one of the hottest 
oftly, “On thy months, it was a rare opportunity to enjoy the 
4 often of the ey, care-free life, so different from he an. 

j hen last night she had gone to the arring 
unhappiness i tons’, where the girls had gathered to talk over 
Many days ql their plans. Mildred’s brother, Bob, was just 
SS The leaving the house, but stopped to speak to her. 
~ bon “Mildred tells me you are going to join our 
The SOITOW, i colony this year,” he mo ‘ - 

q ' “Yes,” Mary replied, “for a week or two. 
Even the ver “Well,” he said smiling, “you will have a 


Sa theeng i 
appiness! (h 


good time—everyone does down there! 
When he had said good night, Mary wondered 
whether Bob’s presence would be added to the 








ver. other pleasures this wonderful vacation held in 
store for her. , 
made to fae Mary found the girls in a gay discussion of 
It 1s ver’ bea. their plans, They had something schagsied 
iv seemingly for every day of the summer. What 
Ive other hip happy days they were to be! There would be 
ree Said softy bathing every day and moonlight sailing o1 
beach parties at night. Then, too, Mildred had 
great feat planned many dances and week-end parties. 
oN it is ended All these things had seemed like pleasant 
y dreams to Mary. She could picture long 
i be ver a stretches of sand and the ocean with a big yel- 
ome soft an low moon creeping up out of the silver streaked 
waters. She could see herself at these wonder 
many yet. ful dances during the week-end parties. For a 
ness as thes little while at least Mary Armand was to really 
” live! She would be happy, gloriously happy- 
it 
| depressed H, I got the most stunning evening dress 
y ae 0 today! was Kitty Wells talking 
4 SOITOW 9 Clothes! Mere mention of them had ended 
ured?” Mary’s dreaming. Once introduced, thé subject 
: had developed into a lengthy discussion—after- 
is terrible. | noon ‘frocks—sport suits—shoes—hats—bathing 
such a soe togs! Mary listened. Several times she tried 
- to say Something but words failed her. She 
that. Its Was afraid they would ask about HER new 
t ver’ mud clothes. What a thought! The mere possibility 
d th of it embarrassed her, and finally giving a 
) en, Ont quickly formed excuse, she said good night. 
een deceive Outside she had walked slowly home. Pretty 
2 clothes! She had none. How many times it 
friend one bad caused her unhappiness! Now because 
retend, and she had nothing to wear” she was to lose the 
id ot vacation that had seemed so real—so near——so 
he cou , Mnderfult The only solution was money and 
noments oi mary had saved only enough for her traveling 
ake them- po incidental f&xpenses. She -had several 
n Fesses, but nothing like the wonderful ward 
d, and one = of the other girls, And Mary was proud. 
Pg aay her aes had been waiting for 
“poet. News of the much-talked-of vacation 
nd touche! this ttraid _ can’® go to the Harringtons’ 
T, Mary announced ‘Tonight every 
‘0 her eyés gne was talking about thei: pretty evening 
1e, mignot dresses and afternoon frocks.” She voiced her 
the disappointment as gently as she could—and she 
just no "= no further, for Mrs. Armand WwW as crying. 
: truth, 9 oy ict 5 eas - don’t!” pleaded Mary. 
; Z Trow 2s wi look differen 
ways: | Maybe after all I will be able to woe And bid: 
rm! her mother g00d night she sought the se- 
hi “usion of her room. 
s a ‘int at dawn, after a sleepless night, Mary de 
-shadowed ened i decline Mildred’s invitation. Two 
‘ er a f Dp aughing < s 
eal happt left for the shore. "Mary nape, “_ me fare 
leaned ! Well as the train pulled out. But V “whestel he i 
isappeared, a sof ut. But when ‘it hac 
t ’ s rosé in her throat as she 
i umed to go back to the | i f fi 
Mand it Ot days afters le hum-drum of the office. 
; happ i wv: terward Mary was miserably un- 
he y- wasnt merely missing the vacation- 
haga. forget that—-t h as : 
ahead W R a ut she was looking 
. 4 ere clothes always going to hold her 
France and make her different from other girls? 
erica, 


her. 


HEN final! 
T Solved Pes 


Bob Harrington, driving his 


the problem in 
a wonderfu! 


change 


Mary’s mind was 


came 


over 


touring car, noted 





Pic 


this change one night in July 
when he passed Mary on her 
way home from work. On one 
or two similiar occasions during 
the summer he had merely lifted 
his hat. -But this night he 
stopped his car beside the curb. 

“Summering in the city seems 
to agree with you, Miss Ar- 
mand,” he said. .“] never saw 
you looking so well.’ 

His bewildered expression of 
admiration made her heart glad 
—for now she knew her triumph 
over circumstances was com: 
plete! 

The summer progressed. Sep- 
tember found the girls at Sea- 
cliff anxious to get back to the 
city. The shore season had been 
a disappointment. For the first 
month there had: been the usual 
dances and_parties- made de- 
lightful by Bob and the friends 
he brought down with him. But 
when afterward he femained in 
town, pleading pressure of busi- 
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ness, Kitty was inconsolable, 
and Mildred’s parties, without 
his guests, became a little tire- 
some for every one. 

So when the day for the trip 
homeward arrived the girls had 
no regrets. They were eager to 
get home and plunge into their 
preparations for the fall season. 

30b was at the station to : : 
meet them. Mildred had al. From her hat to the tips of her dainty pumps, she was perfect! 
most reached his car whe n she 
stopped suddenly—stifling a cry of astonishment. And, of course, I made rapid progress—I 

girl, beautifully dressed her face aglow  couldn’t help it. The textbooks seem to foresee 
with a radiantly happy smile—was stepping out and answer every possible question and the 
of Bob’s machine. teachers take such a personal interest! 

It was Mary Armand. , “And I realize now how fortunate it was for 
But w hat a nstormed and adorable Mary me that I began my lessons in the summer time. 
she was! W § a charmingly distinctive That is absolutely the best time—the logical time 
afternoon frock she was a fascinating picture! to learn dressmaking The days are longer 
From her hat to the tips of her dainty pumps, and every evening I 


she was perfect! 
For long 













one moment the girls stood be- 

wildered by marvelous change in the girl 
before them. conscious of their awkward 
staring, they d forward to greet her, 

“‘Mary—you look w nderful—positively beau- 
tiful!” they exclaimed 

“You seem surpri —am I so very, very dif- 
ferent?” asked Mar smiling. ; 

“Different!” exclaimed Mildred, “why, you 
are another person. Where have you been?” 

“Girls,” replied Mary, “I’ve had the most 


wonderful summer imaginable and I can scarcely 
we. ’ 





wait to tell you all about it! 
A little later at Mildred’s, the girls crowded 

around Mary for her story. 
ras Y OU girls will never know how much I wanted 
to go to Seacliff with you this summer,” 
she began. “It meant the first chance I ever 
had for a really good time! And at first [| 
thought I couldn’t give it up! You may have 
guessed why I had to. [ simply didn’t have the 
kind of clothes you were going to take and 
I knew I would be unhappy every minute con- 
trasting my plain, simple little outfits with the 
wonderful wardrobes of you other girls. But it 


was terribly hard! 


guess every girl wants pretty clothes—the 
desire to be admired is born in all of us. We 
are happy only-when we know we are as well 
dressed as the people we want for friends. So 
for days after you had gone, I could think of 
nothing else! The words kept ringing in my 
ears—Clothes! Clothes! Clothes! 
“Then one night, as if in answer to my 
prayers and heart-aches, a wonderful thing hap- 
pened. I had gone to room so mother would 





not know how unhappy I felt. 
just to divert my thoughts, I 
and glance fell 


After a while, 
opened a magazine, 


my on a picture that attracted 
me. I began reading the article and it told the 
story of a girl, just like myself, who found the 


way to friends and happiness by learning right 





at home, through the Woman's Institute, to 
make all of her own clothes and hats, 
“Almost wild with hope, I read every word of 
the story. It seemed so real—so convincing— 
and so much the opportunity I needed, that I 
wrote for more information that very night. 
“Well, in just a few days a beautiful book 
rived, telling all about the Woman’s Institute 
and the new method it has developed by which 
any woman or girl anywhere can easily and 
quickly learn at home in spare time all the 
secrets of the dressmaker’s art. When I read 
how 25,000 women of all ages and in all cir- 


cumstances had solved their clothes 
this fascinating new 
that I, too, would do 
tute at once and took up dressmaking. 
“When I saw my first lesson, I knew 
too, had found the way to Happiness! Any one 
could learn by this easy, fascinating method. 
“Right away I began to feel like a different 
girl—happier than had ever been in my life! 
I devoted every moment I could to my lessons. 


problems in 
way, I made up my mind 
it! So I joined the Insti 


that I, 


had several hours of day- 


light to devote to my work. Then, too, I couid 
work out of doors And the sheer summer 
fabrics are so much easier to handle—the sum- 
mer dresses are so much simpler to make—and 
summer materials cost ess, 

“When my vacation came, I accomplished 
wonders! { was just delightful—working on 
those beautiful fabrics out of doors all day 
long. Almost at once | began making actual 
garments. Why, I made a beautiful little waist 
after my third lesson! 


** YVHAT was most important, I also learned 
what colors and fabrics were most appro- 


priate for me and how to develop those little 
touches that make clothes distinctively becom- 
ing. My course opened up a whole new world 
to me. When, after just a few lessons, I finished 
my first dress, I simply had to wear it to the 
office. And that night Bob met me—I’ll never 
forget the expression of surprise on his face! 


I soon learned to copy models I saw in the 
shop windows, on the street, or in fashion maga- 
zines. Every step was so clearly explained that 
the things I"always thought only a professsional 
dressmaker could do were perfectly easy for me! 

“Besides having more and prettier clothes than 
I ever had before, I have made a lot of pretty 
new things for mother!” 

" ” said Kitty, “you'll soon need 


suppose, a 
wedding dress. But of course, you’ll buy that?’ 


“Well, that’s an entirely separate  secret,’”’ 
Mary answered, blushing, “but a whole section 
of my course was devoted to planniny and mak- 
ing a bride’s complete trousseau—and I took the 
last stitch in my wedding dress a week ago. 

“So that’s my story,” finished nets “T’m 
the happiest girl alive and I owe it all to the 


That alone could have 
Bob calls my_ ‘Midsummer 


Woman’s Institute! 
made possible what 


Magic.” And what J did—in saving hundreds 
of dollars on my clothes, having prettier, more 
stylish, better-made garments than I could have 
had any other way, and attracting happiness 
with them—any woman or girl can do!” 

It will cost you nothing to find out all about 
the Woman’s Institute and just what it can do 
for you Simply send a letter, postal or the 
coupon below and you will receive, without obli. 
gation, by return mail, the full story of this 


great school which has proved such a wonderful 
blessing to women and girls the world over. 


WOMAN’S 

Dept. 20 U, 

*lease send me one of your booklets and tell 

me how I can learn the subject marked below: 
[1] Hor [] Millinery 
[] Professional Dressmaking [] Cooking 





INSTITUTE 


Scranton, Penna. 





Dressmaking 





NOME. ciunisdvesss 
(Please specify 


Address 
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*“Just 
Typewriters Turn the 
in One !’’ Knob’’ 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND'S 
Instantly changeable type 
Many styles, many languages 
Two types or | anguages al ways in the machine 


am the Knot. vange 


“The Wender”’ 


MANMON 


Standard Writing Machine 


A typewriter that writes every known lan- 
guage from Eskimo Indian to Kata Kana 
Japanese. 

A typewriter that has over 365 different 
type arrangements—from type so small 
you can hardly read it to extended type for 
headlines— 

This WONDER Machine by a change of 
type puts the same emphasis in the written 
word that inflexion of voice puts into the 
spoken word. 

No other typewriter can do this. 


Send for free booklet 


“The President 
and His Typewriter” 


Write your 
name, address 
and occupation 
onthemarginof 
this page NOW 
ang mail to— 







The Hammond Typewriter Co. 
574 A East 69th Street, New York City 
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BY MAIL . 

fo Fonncsnahig’ Unie ny crises Soares Wd 

tcudenta un Yontrackora a commercial calcges at 

i if 4 


calerige. | ‘Joa pish te become a better penman, ite 


and a copy of the Raneomerian Journal. "Weite todas. 
c.W.Ransom, 413 Essex Bldg. 
BECOME A 


LAWYER 


Study At Home. Legally trained men win 
high positions and big success in business 
and publiclife. Greater opportunities now 
thanever. Bea leader. Lawyers earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train 
athome during spare time. We prepare you 
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THE MAN WHO SOLD HIMSEIpR 


(Continued from page 31) 





everything’s doin’ fine; and I never had 
a feller to talk to about it all that was 
half as enthusin’ as you are. Doggone 
you young Indians, an old man like me 
gets lonesome—lonesome, do you know 
it? I set up there on my porch and 
look way across the bench-land” and re- 
member when I herded cattle across it 
thirty years ago; and I think, where are 
the hands I herded with? 

“The valley’s full of people now, but 
one of ’em thinks of Zach Adams 
as anything but an old skinflint that’s 
got more money and land than he knows 
what to do with, and they’re all busy 
tryin’ to pry a piece of it off of him. There 
aint any one of ‘em remembers Zach 
when he was the niftiest hand in a hun- 
dred miles at a round-up or a dance— 
didn’t matter which. Young and poplar 
I was in them days—yes, dang it, and 
good-lookin’, if I do say it myself.” 

other in wonder. 


“Shucks, now, Mist’ Adams,” protested 
Charles in that soft Southern purr of 
his, “it’s only two days since I was out 
to see you. Besides, I was ‘lowin’ to 
come out again before I took the road, 
anyhow.” 

“See’t you do,” glared the old man. 
“Don’t never occur to these two young 
sprouts here that an old man might be 
lonesome,” he went on with a nod at 
Jim and Joe. “They’re good boys, all 
right; they work hard; but they aint no 
heart in em. It takes heart in business, 
just the same as in love, if they could 
only find it out. Come out to-night, 
Charley, and set with me a spell.” 

“I sure will come out this evenin’, Mist’ 
Adams, and any spare evenin’s I’ve got 
when I’m in town.” 

It occurred to Zachariah that this, 
while satisfactory, was mere iteration— 
that all were waiting for something else 
to be said, and he turned on the Marcys 
to say it with a half-hidden twinkle in 
his eye. 

“So it took you two weeks to find out 
that you wanted this young fellow in the 
business, hey? Why, darn it, I- could ’a’ 
seen that the first time I looked at him. 
He can have the stock and his own time 
to pay for it in—except about the salary. 
He can’t have no more’n you boys get, 
four thousand dollars a year—not until 
he demonstrates a little more. If he’s 
fair, he’ll reconsider on that p’int.” 

Both brothers looked at Charles appre- 
hensively, but Charles rose easily to the 
occasion. 

“If you say it isn’t fair, Mist’ Adams, 
why, it isn’t fair; that’s all there is to 
that,” he conceded with a magnificent 
wave of his hand as he tossed off nine- 
teen hundred dollars a year of the salary 
he had modestly fixed for himself. 

“That’s a man’s way of takin’ it 
beamed old Zach. “Never knew a good 
getter yet that wasn’t a good giver. It'll 
come back to you, my son, if you’ve 
got the goods, and me and the boys figure 
that you have. And say? You're goin’ 





not 


IM and Joe Marcy looked at each 


” 
, 













to be weavin’ over the State 
I wonder couldn't 


© a good 
you find old Jos 









Whipple for me. 

There was a subtle change in the F Joe 
man's voice and expression as he brow Cons 
out the ame, and Charles, swift és sible 
— of the moods of men, became jp a" 
stantly all gravity and sy tic 
tention as he responded: yenpathet . coul 

“I certain’y would try, suh, if you'd gi00! 
tell me who Mr. Whipple is and hee : 
go about to look for him.” : B 

WwW hy, Josh is the orneriest old galog te 
of a Missourian that you'd meet ing il 
million years,” explained Zachariah, tak ~- 
ing loudly as if to cover up an emotia fing 
of some kind. “Him and me prospected signi 
them hills over there for seven year - 
straight. Many’s the time we split ww ss 
last bean together. Then I took to the “ 
plains and the cattle, and later J herded HP Cha 
the cattle into the hills and left the bench “ 
land to the wheat, makin’ money bo} Joe 
ways. After that, bein’ a covetous cuy « 
I built the mill to get more out of the MM pro 
wheat. If I’d ’a’ been as farseein’ as] "9 
thought I was, I'd ’a’ let the mill go and He bef 
built a packin’-house instead. J 

“As fur Josh, he stuck to the mom i thi 
tains. I aint heard on him for new Min) 
twenty years, but I get to thinkin’ of HB tha 
him a heap lately. More’n likely be’ : 
broke, as usual. More’n likely, too, he # bro 
knows jest where I am and jest how eay HB swe 
things is with me, and he’s too gosh MM pla 
darned proud to come around and ask M see 
for a chew of tobacco, even. Keep ar Mm the 
eye out for the slab-sided old runt, wil # ‘W 
your” I 

“I sure will, Mist’ Adams,” affirmed 3% rig 
Charles solemnly. of 

po 
LITTLE later the two Marcys let # to 
the office arm in arm. bu 

“The old man’s dotty about him,” said | 
Jim. hu 

“If anybody’s fooled on him, we're al %% sii 
fooled together,” responded Joe. 

And for the first week after you i go 
Charles Clemens went out on the road 3 on 
to sell flour, it certainly looked as i #% s 
somebody was fooled. Joe Marcy si 
at his desk and snarled and grumbled 9% to 
and fidgeted, after which he would stat Hi b 
some more, grumble a little louder a @% to 
grow still further restless in his chair. b 

“Knew there was a hatch open some 
where,” he peeved. “The fellow’s a nu i cc 
I sent him out to sell, and he’s refusin © 9 
sell. Look at these!” And Joe flung 4 
basketful of letters from the retail trade 9 p 
of Montana upon his brother's desk. 8 

A puzzled frown deepened on Jins 
face as he thumbed the letters ov ge a 
Meantime Joe was rereading that batch 
of telegrams from Texas. : 

“There’s something those fellows dow a 
there all kept from saying,” he deduo ( 
after a thoughtful quarter of am hout. 

“What? That he’s so smooth he’s 


slick?” scowled Jim. 
“T can’t make out, but by thundet, 

there’s something they didnt poe 

Joe slammed the bale of cryptic 


sages into a drawer and was still coh 
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Jating them with distaste when his | 


attention was distracted by having an- | 


elegram to read. . 
oc poat him, and its dated Spo- 


.” he communicated to his brother 
nce. 

oben What’s he doing there?” | 
“Search me! Listen to this!” And | 
oe read: “(Make no new contracts. 
Consider plans increase capacity all pos- 
sible’? Refusing to sell, and increas- | 
ing capacity ! Now I know he’s batty. 

Joe was profoundly pessimistic. Jim 
could think of nothing to lighten the | 
gloom. 


UT the next afternoon Charles Cle- | 
fee himself provided the necessary 
illumination, bursting on the darkness 
like a star-shell. - Joe’s welcome was to 
fling before him the bundle of distress- 


‘mals from customers along the route, | 


complaining that the new man had re- 


fused to sell them all the flour they | 


wanted. 


“But that’s the way to sell,” argued | 


Charles blandly. 


“The way to sell is to sell,” snapped | 


Joe, “and you're not doing it.” ‘ 
“Add up what they-all have asked for,” 


proposed Charles, quite unoffended, “and | 
see if it isn’t more than you ever sold ’em | 


before.” ‘ 
Joe didn’t figure, but he stopped to 


think, and presently a ray of light broke | 
in upon him; but it was a humbling ray | 
that made him gaze at Charles helplessly. 


“Sellin’ psychology, these here high- 


brows call it,” responded Charles in an- | 
swer to that look. “But I allow it’s just | 
plain human nature. I’m not tryin’ to | 


see how much I can sell em. I’m askin’ 
them to see how little they can do. with. 


‘What was your consumption last year?’ | 
I inquire. ‘So much,’ they say. ‘All | 
right, we'll let you order sixty per cent | 
of last year’s consumption, and we'll ap- | 


portion the balance pro rata according 
to the applications.’ That makes them 
buyin’ mad—don’t you see?” 

Joe Marcy, with the puzzled, half- 
humbled look, and Jim, with his mouth 
slightly ajar, both nodded doubtfully. 

“Furthermore, I tell ‘em our flour’s 
goin’ to be higher, higher than any flour 
on the market, fifteen cents higher by the 
sack, and fifty cents by the barrel.” 

But we've always done pretty well 
to get our flour in a shade under As- 
eh “poate Joe. “Nobody’s goin’ 

y a@ higher price than 
buy his for.” . oo. 

Charley’s expression was one of polite 
concem for Joe Marcy’s lack of an edu- 
cated perceptive faculty. 

Do you allow, Mr. Marcy, that the 
People up in this great, opulent country 
Spel sto’ and ask for the cheapest? 
- “They ask for the best.” 
ati agen Jim Marcy with remark- 
saybody’ y, our flour’s no better than 

yboay’s else. 
ja ; ide ea flour,” affirmed 
: and impressively, “is go- 
ig to be the best flour ever mats west 

But ad Minneapolis.” 

ven’t got any new process,” 
dt page, Pemildered and irritated out 


Gall are a-goin’ to have, Mistah 


he answered himself emphati- | 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE STATIONERY 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


NOTED FOR QUALITY 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE &3/™ STREET 
New YORK 


























| ] Vary can’t we have 


a Red Flag at our meet- 
ing,” asked the Bolshe- 
vist, “if them swells up 
on the Avenue can have 
a Red Carpet over the 
sidewalk?” That’s the 
extremely modern 
theme of the story Mrs. 
Alice Duer Miller has 
written for the August 
Red Book Magazine. 
You really must read 


“THE RED 
CARPET” 
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After the Children’s Bath 


JAP ROSE 


Talcum Powder 


Is most soothing and refreshing to 
their tender skin. And there is a 
fascination in its odor —just like 
the breath of a rose. 

Pure and antispetic, it is preferred by 
people of refinement everywhere forall uses. 


Trial Offer : Send 20c for an attractive Week- 
end Package containing four Jap Rose minia- 
tures, consisting of one each of Talcum Powder, 
Soap, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
1244 W. North Ave., Chicago 
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a smile! 


| $1.25 the pound 
at our agencies 
nearly everywhere 
(usually the lead- 
ing druggist). 
























STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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Chafing, Scalding, 
Infant Eczema, 

Rashes and * 
Skin Soreness 


quickly disappear under the healing and soothing 
influence of this medicated powder, because it 
contains antiseptic and healing ingredients not 
found in ordinary talcum powders. 












Nurses insist on it after bathing chil- 
dren because it prevents skin soreness, 
Forskin irritations of the sick, bed sores, 
and for chafing of fleshy people one 
box will prove its extraordinary healing 
Power. %5c. at leading drug stores or by mail. 

Send 2c. stamp to pay postage on 
THIS TRIAL BOX FREE—> 
THE COMFORT POWDER CO., Boston, Mass. 
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~ POPULARITY FOLLOWS 





¢~ TaR Te Hawaiian institute of Music") 







ve you freea 


e! 
an kulele,masic, everything 
—no ex a u send * 
the story of Hawaiian music i 
j 


rs 


You will love it. No obligation 
—absolutely free. 


1400 Broadway, Suite 907, NewYork 
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ashamed of your » as 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely spots. 
Simply get an ounce o: 


FRECKLES 


ny > 
3 Yr Now Is the Time to Get 


Rid of These Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
reckles OTHINE — double 


° OTHIN 


double strength — from your Groaxist,and apply a little of it 
night and morning and you should soon see that even the 
worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the lighter 
ones, have vanished entirely 
one ounce is n M 
beautiful clear complexion. 


Be sure to ask for the double strength OTHINE, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back 


. It is sel ’ an 
to completely clear the skin and gain a 


if it fails to remove freckles. 
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Mahcy,” smiled Charles, more 
luminous than ever. “I picked wm 
ler on this trip—a fellah ftom fa 
one of these here scientific bugs 7 
workin’ in a German mill before thew 

















and suh, what that gentleman don't shee 
about flour aint down in the books gets 
He’s got all the secrets of the ‘ well 
| government catalogued and carding him 
| in his brain. I brought him along wha 
| me, so’t you-all could fix him ee 
sort of laboratory here in the mill ame SP 
| start him goin’. He'll get more out the 
a grain of wheat almost than Ger 
A’mighty put into it.” her 
It was somewhere during this hy dog 
speech that the two Marcys, both gam a! 
| mouthed now, exchanged glances, tage 2 
| every doubt over their shoulders gam 9" 
from that moment leaned forward, ba . 
ing on the speech of Charles Clyamm P! 
| as upon words of glistering light, pan 
| “Mr. Marcy! How much flow } ig 
you-all ever made in one year?” 
“About sixty thousand barrels,” te 
“If you push her to the limit” fa &! 

| “Eighty thousand, maybe.” 
| ‘With another shift, could you maj adt 
| one hundred and fifty thousand?” 
| “Say!” gasped Joe. ‘Tt 
“No,” responded Jim, “the od am 
would rattle herself to pieces at the 
| gait. One hundred and twenty thous he 
| is about the outside. But say, mm 7 
| couldn’t sell one hundred and tvey th 






























| thousand in the—” In 
| “Don’t figure to,” cut in Charles, vba 
| capacity for self-containment was s - 
great that he seldom interrupted “Iam , 
sell every pound of it to a foreign g 
ernment. I’ve got an offer now. f ‘ 
is, gentlemen, I come acrost a sod : 
lost soul projectin’ round in Spoka e 
like he was plumb misplaced, and wi | 
a flour. order on his person that \ 
dazzled my eyes when I looked at it’ P 
« 
EXT day Charles made this assert : 
good by producing a gentleman wi , 
| carried on his conversation by meant i 
| a pair of black, explosive eyes and sim 
| very mobile shoulders, assisted at tins 
| by a vintage breath that was redo 
| of all the ransacked cellars of Burg ( 
| This gentleman sat down with the Mag ; 
| brothers, produced credentials that # 
| tonished, letters of credit that astound 
and a gold filigree fountain pen Wl 
which he signed an agreement to purcha 
sixty thousand barrels of flour at a pa 
which seemed to indicate that from l® 
hour it-was paid for, Jim, Joe and Charis ) 
might clip their dividend coupons asi 
quently and as generously as the Ma | 
tana farmers are wont to cut their alfals | 
in summer. Later, when Charles tam 
the tall-hatted man for a ride round | 


town, Jim and Joe remained behind 1 
pinch themselves and mull the ™# 
thing over. ; 
“Right there’s where he sat the fis 
time he came into the office,” 
oe. : 
, “How the devil does he do it?) ™ 
ried Jim. “Just fool luck, it looks lit 
“Blamed if it is,” declared Joe. 
fellow’s human; he’s just naturally go 













hearted. He warms to people, J 
ple warm to him. Hear how he got 
quainted with this Belgian 
bug?” 
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“No” 


“Round him cryin’ front of a hotel.” | 


“Go on!” Po ‘ 
“Yes sir—grown man cryin’, and from | 


sheer lonesomeness. Charley butts in, | 


gets sympathetic, finds he’s hungry as | f 


well as lonesome, feeds him up, iends 
him five dollars, and is tryin to find out 
what the fellow can do so as to get him 
a job, when he discovers that the guy 
is primed to the roots of the hair with 
the very stuff we need to know—hating 


Germany so bad he’s crazy to blow off | | 
her milling secrets anyway, and now so | ¥ 


dog-grateful to Charley he wants to tell | 


all he knows to him and to nobody else a 
in the world. That isn’t luck; it’s | } 


genius.” ie $ 
“There’s luck in it, all the same, 


panhandler like that in all-my days of 
waiting for hotel busses.” 

“And T’ll bet no hobo ever touched | 
you for a five and got away with it, | 
either,” retorted Joe. 

“T don’t exactly recall any right now,” 
admitted Jim with a dry smile. 

“Why, there you are,” exulted Joe. 
“Tt isn’t luck; it’s plain humanity. Char- | 
ley bumped into this tall-hatted guy in 
the Spokane depot, all fussed up because | 
he couldn’t buy a railroad ticket at the 
Pullman window. Charley straightened | 
things out. Pretty soon they’re exchang- 
ing cards. In half an hour he’s follow- 
ing Charley round like a lost sheep and 
eating out of his hand.” 

“Anyhow, he does it,” admitted Jim, 
“and it looks great; but all the same I 
get uneasy spells. It sticks in my craw | 
that there’s something those Texas tele- 
grams didn’t say.” 


HILE ‘the two brothers talked, 

Charles was taking a_hat-lifting 
farewell of his foreign friend at the rail- 
toad station; and then Mr. Clemens re- 
called another duty and chartered an au- 
tomobile to take him out to the Y-Six 
ranch, 

Old Zachariah was discovered upon his 
wind-blown veranda, enjoying his val- 
leys and his mountains. He greeted 
Charles warmly and received the first bit 
of news he had to offer, which was about 
the foreign contract, with commendable 
testraint; but what came next provoked 
4 burst of wild acclaim. 

“No? Gosh dang it!” Zachariah ex- 
Ploded, leaping up, tripping over his 
spurs and clutching at Charles for sup- 
Port. “How in time did you do it?” 

_ Easy enough, Mist’ Adams! I just 
give a fellow in Missoula five dollars to | 
look through the votin’ registers of the 
State. He found eleven Josh Whipples, 
but only two of ’em was born in Mis- 
Sour, and only one of them was old 
enough to be your Josh.” 

‘An where was the durned old ga- | 
loot? Zachariah’s manner was still ob 
of hilarious excitement. 
a: he had been keepin’ a little | 
aga te in the cottonwood bot- 

“Fa ha” ery miles from here.” 
bo!” A me € old man laughed. “Ho- 

=. nd he laughed some more. “Josh 
And keepin a pig-ranch! He-hee!” 

hariah’s merriment threatened to 
apopleptic. At the very climax 
cachinnations, however, some- 











’ 
| | 
|| 

i i “T never came across a 
opined Jim. “I | t. 
| 
| 
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Remember 
Bubble Grains 


spew 


A Pantry Sign 


For Summer 





We wish that Puffed Grain lovers could in summer have 
a pantry sign like this. For all day long one should remem- 


ber these supreme delights. 


One is whole wheat with every food cell broken. Bubble 


grains, thin and flaky, puffed to eight times normal size. 


One is whole rice, steam exploded—flimsy, airy morsels 


with a taste like toasted nuts. 


One is corn hearts, sweet and flavory, made into pellets, 


then puffed. 


The Ideal Foods For Children 


These are the reasons for serving Puffed Grains in abun- 


dance: 


They are the best-cooked cereals in existence—the only 
cereals with every food cell blasted for easy, quick digestion. 


Two are whole grains made wholly digestible. They sup- 


ply whole-grain nutrition. 


They are food confections, enticing in their taste and tex- 


ture. So children revel in them. 


They make breakfast a joy. They give the berry dish a 


multiplied deli#ht. 
No other grain food makes the milk so attractive. 
They take the place of sweetmeats. 





ee. 








Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


Corn Puffs 
All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c— Except in Far West 











The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 





3130 
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When you travel. 
rely on Huylers 


The vacationist who relies on Huyler’s need never 
fear disappointment when buying candy. 


Wherever you go, look for the Huyler agent. You will find 
one at every good summer place, and in practically every city. 


And the variety of Huyler’s is so wide that you can always 
get a candy that suits the mood or taste of the moment. 


Ask for your faworite 


9, 
67 Stores Agencies 
almost everywhere 


In Canada-many agencies: factory and store in Toronto 
Prices Higher in Pacific GoastStates 
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“THE RED CARPET,” one of the most vividly interesting short stories ever 
printed, will appear in the next issue of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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‘Mum # 


as easy to use as to say 


PLLC = 


hea 
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ie 


LLLP LLL 


eee \ eee 


takes all the odor out of perspiration 
and neutralizes all body odors, whether froth | > se 


tion or other causes. Both men and women fin um” 
a great comfort. “Mum” doesn’t smother one odor 
with another; “Mum” does not check perspiration or 
other natural functions of the body; and it doesn’t 
harm the skin or stain the clothes. 
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“Mum”, used after the bath, ensures continued freshness of body and 
clothing throughout the hottest day or in the most crowded assembly. 
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25 cents at Drug and Department Stores, or by mail, 
from us postage and war tax paid.on receipt of 26 cents. 


we 


‘‘Mum’’ is a trade-mark registered in U. S. Patent Office. 
“Mum” Manufacturing Company 
1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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thing in the persistent Bravity of 
young Texan’s face attracted at i 

“Had been—did you say?” he inal 
sobering suddenly, while a serious g r 
of apprehension entered his yoice “Ha 
been keepin’ a pig-ranch?” a 

“Yes, Mist’ Adams; I’m SOITY to g 
your old friend Mr. Whipple has 4 
passed out.” 

“Dead? There was a croak j 
Zachariah’s throat. ‘Why, that g - 
old cuss couldn’t die! He was tougher 






“M 
he he 
















rawhide. He may ’a got paralyzed ay wl 
they buried him, but he aint dead” ee 
Notwithstanding this vehement affirm. ‘Tl 






tion, however, that there was no cull 
for mourning, the plainsman’s featys 
wrought themselves into a SUSDiclow 
pucker, while he dusted his eyes wih 
his handkerchief and had something fig 
an attack of hay fever. 

“Didn’t leave nothin’, I Suppose?” 
queried the old man presently. 

“Nothin’ but a daughter, suh!” 

“A daughter?”  Zachariah’s featyy 
were systematically rearranged im one 
to express stern disapprobation. “Now, 
aint that just like that sinful old galot 
to go and leave a daughter layin’ rom 
somewhere. She’s ugly, I'll bet-a milla othe 
dollars! Bet she’s slab-sided like him jm "® 
bet’s she’s got a white eye; bet, by golly 
one side of her nose is longer’n tothe wm .. 
side.” ha 









“You're mistaken, Mist’ Adam’ ah 
chuckled Charles. ‘I have seen the lady Mf 
and I certain’y am some touched by be wi 


beauty.” I 
“No?” inquired Zachariah, tones blaf y 
and eyes disbelieving. “No!” 
“She certain’y is. good to look at’ 
Bx ay" a othe 
maintained Charles 


; Sees tale inst 
“How’s she off?” The old man wae... 
serious again, and sympathetic. lool 


“Got nothin’. She auctioned of ei na) 
pigs to pay the debts. I found her siti Hi y, 
on a trunk on the front porch, witha : 
kind of a way-off look in her eye, WO i p, 
derin’ what she was goin’ to do nest, # larg 
I carried her right along with me. Shes HR to, 


in the hotel in town now.” stra 
“Town or country girl?” demande HM hy 
Zachariah. Jin 


“Sort of an open-air girl, I allen HM and 
Seemed to be on speakin’ terms will HE den 
the pigs and the horses and a couple ce 
old cows the neighbors had bought 0 3% bra 
and were takin’ away; but she had 2 pr IB req 
cel of books and some music and a 9 TM fio 
of a pony-organ in the shack. Peared HF to 
to me like she -cried a little when i ‘ 
Swede family that bid it in loaded te on 
organ into their wagon and drove off wit 

"Gosh dang it!” Zachariah was dus: lon 

ing his eyes again. “Gosh dang it! U9 wh 
or pretty, bring her out. I'll get qu 
a whole library. I'll get her @ oi! 
piany and one of these here automalit ( 
orchestras like Herman has “=, 
Prairie Dog. Open-air git, OD ey 
Josh’s daughter, hey?” The old * By 
was chuckling weepily. “Why. darn li 
she can have the pick of the whole 
for hers. You go and bring her 
Charley—bring her out to-night. 
you, Molla! Molla!” 


OB 


ACHARIAH went hobbling along 0 


wide porch, hallooing loudly, af 
ently his Scandinavian housé ; 
breathless and alarmed, pattered mag 
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ee t You fix the best room in 
= attentig ee ion Whipple's girl. She'll 
+ nun here in an hour, and she’ll stay as | 
von ae as she wants to. She'll. be your 1. 
an so when she comes—understand that! 
SO Mine, too! I been — ee i a] S Hone uD 
| : if ders from for a long time, an¢ 
a Be pe of Josh’s’ll just about fill the ALMO 
a croak simi Blue eyes, you said, Charley?’ 
that “| didn't say, Mist’ Adams, laughed 
was to a harles, “but her eyes sure are blue. 
aralyzed im Whet's Hes, name’ | 
int dead” Theodosia. 


“Theodoshy? What the Sam Hill kind 



















































meni é 
vas “a ae” means the gift of God.” 

F “She says It means the gill Of God. ° . ° . — 
r Pi. Zachariah’s features expressed irrever- Bb Bip Cream, with its soothing healing effect upon wind 
is eyes yaggment amazement and then a sort of meek burn and sunburn, is a necessity in midsummer to every 
meting fi meer must have give it to her,” woman. The easiest cream in the world to use,—no massage 
1 suppose? fam be decided. tage - _ a nor prolonged process,—simply moisten the skin gently, morn- 
ly. Burn it! m thirstin’ for ook a Z d ‘of < 
orb i? 4 ing and nig it, or at any time. 
suh! her. 

re ing the succeeding weeks, as es 
- fap ae an in and out of town, two| It will cool and soften and freshen most delightfully,— 
tion. “Nj things claimed his particular attention. keeping the complexion 
ul old bre One was the Y-Six ranch—to which he | | : I 
layin’ rom went ostensibly to visit its owner. The | always attractive. ts 
bet a millig fae et es ot vo wee spent Lage economy is due to the 
4d Ike kin Ming around in the laboratory wit e j iE 
= me . Belgian. There was no doubt that | small oumcunt required, 
ser'n toni clatls had a sort of “feel” for flour. | only enough to moisten 

“See that,” he said one day to the Marcy the skin 


t’ Adams” boys, bringing in a pannikin of flour into | 
sen the lady which he was stirring water. “Look at | 
ched by be it! Kind of blue-looking. Don’t you-all | 
notice?” 
Joe and Jim admitted that they did. 
tones bhi “That's the flour we’re makin’ now. | 
Look here!” The enthusiast took an- 
other pan from the hand of his helper and 
d nea instructor, the Belgian, and began to stir 
* water into it. “Get that rich, creamy 
ned off th look? That’s the kind we’re going to 
d her siti make. That’s our new-process flour—the 
Yellowstone Diamond brand.” 


The other Hinds requis- 
ites, daintily pink-pack- 
aged, may be had in 
sample form, or the trial 
sizes ina box as described 
below. 


There’s summer comfort 
and charm for you who 


0 look at’ 


pe Another day Charles and the Belgian 4 begin now to use these 
do next; wm m™REd @ piece of the plant of the | Mag surpassing necessities. 


me. Si largest baker in town—mixing machinery, 
. _ _ oven—and held a demon- 

| lon beiore a regular congress of 
demanded a psp from all over the valley. 
im and Joe Marcy were there, of course, 

, I allow and looking proud approval, for when the 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose 
stamps with your request. Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream 2c. Both 
Cold and Disappearing Cream 
4c. Talcum 2c. Trial Cake 


terms will agi 2 ‘ Soap 8c. Sample Face Pow- 
couple ze tration was over, what stood out ‘ der 2c., Trial Size 150. 
bought i y was that the Yellowstone Diamond . Attractive Week - end 
had a pa d, while it made a stiffer dough and “A 3 _— 30c i 
and a soft gm roa mixing than the average \ - ‘ Sa 
; » Produced twenty-fiv Vv -d- 

Parl Blt the bare er ere ere \ 220 WEST ST. 
loaded .the That's why you pay mo’ for our flouah tl dis 


and it costs you less.” 
ove off” StS you less,” concluded Charles 
ove “ie wii a triumphant vocal flourish: and the 
| was long specta | d B > 
g it! Udy ie th cled Belgian nodded approval 
¢ the bakers crowded round with 









Si a questions, with offers and with orders. 

automalk ; 

own at the OF at one side, and rather with an air 

is et is overlooking from a distance the 

old mi ep Proceedings, sat Zachariah Adams. 

y, darn tt J him was Theodosia. Her wild-rose 

‘hole ranch Were parted in an interested smile, 

g her oul, Rare every movement of Hinds Cream 
yt, ‘Hest Cues hungrily, Toilet Necessities 


are selling 
everywhere 
or will be 


!” said Zachariah when the dem- 


ti . . 
= on was over. “It aint just a fliv- 









™m = 9 
- along the yS are goin to make real mailed, 
and pit edo keep on makin’ it. Now I’m Cisialinadlae postpaid, 
eepel, He t 1 things so’t they get what A. S. Hinds inU.S.A. 
pe ey make. wae 
eediate fulfillment of this pur- Laboratory. Q 
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pose, and with Theodosia sti sl 
he gathered the Marcys, Chane t all 
two dummy directors—Simmons * 
} h 2 bookkeeper, and Bowen the head mit ay 
Do you use Talc often enough ? | | isto tistariy'visiet cic age 
“We are a-gcin’ to do some hj 
nancin’,” he began. “The plant is 
After an afternoon of tennis your bath feels a thousand ized at sixty thousand. Now we're aes 
ad times more refreshing if followed by plenty of Colgate’s to reorganize and issue sixty thousay 
al Talc. The full value of exercise is lacking if comfort preferred stock at six per cent, and 
*~\ and rest do not follow it. Give your tennis full value goin’ to hog it all—every darned og 


: . i 7 al re : 2 
» by using Colgate’s Talc after it. it, your allotment and mine. Next yj 
a-goin’ to issue one hundred thousands 
lars’ worth of common and split i 
ways, one quarter to each of yoy4 


\\_ plentiful use of Colgate’s is ¢ boys’ in exchange for your srk 
3 most helpful in preventing then, to sort of distribute the balan 
sunburn by protecting the * r power,—for the common stock cop) 

=, 


skin. And after bathing, a a the business,—I’m goin’ to give thatg 
—_— . 


. At the seashore talc is even more a necessity. A 


generous rub with it removes stickiness quarter to the little girl here. With 
and makes dressing comfortable. —— —_— —_ contracts you've got on hand, your ¢g 
= mon figures to be worth par right ng 

; : ne and with your prospects, it'll keep 

(> e( : si cep 

i Golf, too, needs talc just as tennis does. It adds on travelin’. The consequence is tha 


comfort to your round to sprinkle Colgate’s Talc you hard-workin’ boys have to give! 
in your shoes before starting out. And after the old man is his little thirty-six hundpl 
return—for cooling off and getting ready for lunch year dividends on the preferred 
—Colgate’s brings refreshing comfort. every dollar you can make beyond thai 
your own and "Doshy’s. Fair eng 
If you are a horsewoman you know without our what!” 
telling you how an ankle or knee is often chafed Theodosia blushed and protested 
by stirrup leather or saddle horn. Colgate’s Talc Ser Uncle Zach! 


; ; > “Tt’s more than fair!” declared Chak 
before and after your ride will prevent discomfort. and then stopped to make some comp 


: ‘3 tations with a pencil on his cuff. “Gu 

ss ix For the general toilet —as a face J ‘e we can stand givin’ up our own stock” 
Fact ‘ or body powder — or to add a chuckled a moment later with an ams 
fe \ delicate hint of perfume—a frequent \ glance at the Marcy boys. “T figure 

4 ‘om use of Colgate’s Talc gives an ‘ \ 4 can make the new common pay fourt# 


a A added comfort to summer. The per cent this year.” 
widest choice of perfumes in Colgate’s—11 dif- Those two anxious souls, apprehens 
ferent varieties, besides Tinted and Unscented Talcs. as usual of any change, lest they! 

themselves cheated, had by this time 


Colgate’s Tale is sold everywhere— similated the idea. 


“Guess we can,” they nodded. “We 
satisfied if Mr. Adams is.” 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. D 199 Fulton Street | New York “Plumb satisfied,” boasted Mr. Ad 
“But it’s all conditioned on one tm 


That is that the useless, wuthless prs 


* dent of the Adams Milling Company! 
signs, and a real business man takes! 
lines. I nominate Charles Clemens, # 
of Texas, for president of the Ad 


Milling Company. You can vote, 


doshy. Want to second the motion?” 
= Theodosia blushed again, and ™ 
—— | warmly than before, but wis 


Ce ; | DON*T YOU LIKE | faintly: “I second the motion.” 
oe Soldiers Soothe My Eyelashes and Eyebrows? The Marcy boys, once more sulp ce} 


bes You can have the EEN r 3, 
; and hesitant, were in a position wie! 

| Skin Troubles they objected, they re cone 

» i 1 | A Hair Food objections. They nodded acquit 
N with Cuticura i ‘evebrows andeyelashes, | Simmons and Bowen, taking their & 


—_ 
to : 1 . t : 
vase Soap, Ointment, Taleum 2c. each. need” Mailed oe Pee cietseens | from the situation, mumbled i 
throats. 


ekostaze. or Canadian money order . Get the original. 
= a. 
“The ayes have it,” barked the 


mn Reduce Your Flesh man, thumping his fist on the table 


; “ 2 : "ar, but 
Prof. L Hubert’s Exactly where desired That vote aint so darned reg 


MALVINA by wearing guess I got a lawyer pg ye 
W ? make it reg’lar. Come on, D0SHY. 

& Boy ! Dr. ' alter’s been away from the ranch too Jong # 

bealtay ain. Used as « mae Famous Medicated Reducing 


“the ‘eudency "to Terie. >. Rubber Garments 


Also takes the o and 
rosie ee || ee Pe a = erste HUS did Zachariah plant } ast 
Send fe timonials. i 4; 7 t t y ° . D 
Use Malvina Lotion and Se Str . any. part. “Endo: by of his final approval wee e0 
vine Grsam to improve your peation phyetians. Send ness sagacities of Charles. .+™ mk 
for illustrated booklet. ization was carried out in due and Mie 


complexion, 
sitll drogeioe ot sent poe. | Dr.J.D.R.WALTER | | form. Meantime the modest 
PROF. 1. HUBERT “Telede, Obie, / nob tonang = rapes had taken on its new habit of rome 
oe Be ° = , Bs lee d 1 . 
* Mtior Con 95) Stockton night and day. Jim had long bees 
1 gh St., San Francisco, Calif. to concede to Joe that there 


or a trial box sent for 2c in stamps 

















3 cents 























ready.” 
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Still at his 
Chari 
—Simmons 
¢ head mij 
€ at the mij 
> some his 
plant is Cana 
IW we're a» 
ty thousang 
"cent, and] 
darned cent 
1e. Next wi 
d thousand 
nd split it 
h of you { 
Jur stock: 
the balance 
stock cont 
give that of 
ere. With 
and, your ¢ 
par right 
it'll keep 4 
ence is that 
ve to give 
Six hundred 
preferred, 
beyond that 
Fair enowl 


protested, 
gasped. 
clared Ch 
> SOME COD 
s cuff. “Gu 
own stock,” 
ith an ame 


nore surpris 
tion where, 
conceal the 
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f those Texas telegrams | 
ane the westbound transconti- | 
sol express dropped off a long, freshly | 
ed coach Which a waiting switch- | 
acini promptly kicked in upon a siding. 
On one side of this ornate-looking piece 
f railroad equipment was painted: | 

TRADING COMPANY. Beneath | 
hic in smaller letters, appeared the 
ards “Business Car,” conveying a sug- 
ection that was heightened by a view 
sich the windows afforded of two young 
one pounding a typewriter methodi- 
and the other busy at a desk where | 
eiephone and telegraph instruments were | 
o be seen. Quite evidently, however, the | 
nlanation of the car and its presence 


nen, 


vere lay not in them but in the man who | 


ood upon the rear platform, tugging 


may cavalierlike mustaches and glancing | 


bout him with handsome dark eyes from 
which came an occasional glint of humor. 
he man was tall and Indian-straight 
ith strong, regular features and a frank, 
men expression. He wore a wide black 
hat; and the air with which he bore him- 

self proclaimed him a person of impor- 
ne. This suggestion was heightened by 
he fact that almost at the very instant 
shen the wheels of the car ceased rolling, 
linemen appeared, and within five min- | 
ites had established communication with | 
me and space for both the telephone | 
fand the telegraph instruments inside. 


HE telephone became busy first, and 
in response to a call made over it, an 
automobile presently appeared in the off- | 
ing. Into this automobile climbed the tall | 
gentleman in the wide hat, and was 
whirled to the Adams Milling Company. 
The gentleman, it appeared, had, in a | 
memorandum book, the name of Joseph | 
Marcy, secretary, and he inquired for 
and obtained immediate audience with 

that gentleman. 

“My name is Clemens, suh,” an- | 
nounced the stranger with a kind of dig- | 
mifed suavity that reminded Joe in- 
stantly of some one else, “Colonel John 
C. Clemens of Dallas, Texas.” 

possible significance of the name | 
smote upon Joe’s consciousness with | 
something of a shock, and he was relieved 
that at this moment his brother Jim 
stepped into the office. 

Some six months ago, suh, a Mr. | 
Charles Clemens sought employment with | 
this company, I believe.” 

io ie canitted Joe weakly. 

e Adams Milli - 
Sheed hin” ing Company em 

‘It did.” 

vith StS”. announced the gentleman, | 

ignity and authority, “I have | 
tome to take Charles home. He is my 
im, and vice-president of the Texas Trad- 
mg Company.” 

a already deduced the sonship 

er having heard of the said trading 
ue oy — seized on that. 

; €xas Trading Company?” he 
jaculated oe a rising inflection. 

>: ~ompany, I may explain to 
you, suh, responded the pailhe, aeatio- 


his cue instantly, “j i 
y, “is a nine- 
se lion-dolar corporation, and _ its 
“pabl little better than par. It 


ngs of yellow pine timber; 
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ow eases and oil-lands and oil- 


US and pipe-lines. It oper- 






















































Do You Remember 
The Old Corn Doctor? 


He stood on the street in 
the olden days and offered a 
“magic corn cure.” 

It was harsh and it caused 
soreness, but it did not end 
the corn. Nearly everybody 
had corns in those days. 

That same method, harsh 
and inefficient, is offered you 
in countless forms today. 


Grandmother's Way 


Another method, older still, 
was to pare and pad a com. 
That was grandmother's way. 

Folks did not know the 
danger, for they did not know 
of germs. 

But they knew its useless- 
ness. The coms remained. 
Paring brought but brief relief. 
Pads made the foot unsightly. 

Ten-year-old corns by the 
millions existed in those days. 


Then Came Blue=jay 


Then scientific men in the 
Bauer & Black laboratories 
invented the Blue-jay plaster. 
It was based on research, on 
knowledge, on many a clinical 
test. 

People began to use it. 
They found that a jiffy applied 
it. They found it snug and 
comfortable. 

They found that the pain 
stopped iristantly, and it never 
came back. They found that 

ge ee the cor completely disap- 
aN "a Le. S eee ee peared, and usually in 48 
© B&B 1919 — hours. Only one com in ten 
needed a second application 

These users told others, and now millions use Blue-jay. They apply it as 
soon as a corn appears. Now at least one-half the people never suffer corns. 
You can, like them, keep free from coms forever in this easy, simple way. One 
test will prove this, and tonight. In these scientific days it is folly to have corns. 


Blue-jay 
The Scientific Corn Ender 
How Blue-jay Acts 


A is a thin, soft, protecting ring which 
stops the pain by relieving the pressure. 

B is the B & B wax centered on the corn 
to gently undermine it. 

Cis rubber adhesive. It wraps around the 
toe and makes the plaster snug and com- 
fortable. 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely . 
25 Cents—At Druggists 
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More American 


Reserve Power 


Painted for Remington UMC 
by F, X. Leyendecker 


HE strength that comes from the hills was never worth 
more in this country than it is today. Both to the man 


himself and to all about him. 


No poison-pollen of Old World imperialism gone to seed can 
contaminate—nor any attempt of crowd-sickened collectivism 
undermine—the priceless individualism of the American who 
truly keeps his feet on the earth. 


emingt(o 
RUM 
for Shooting Right 


Are you one of America's five million hunters? Are you planning a trip to the 


hills this Fall for big game—and reserve power ? 


Our Service Department will be glad to help you complete your arrangements — 
tell you what to take, if you wish suggestions — report on good hunting districts — 
give addresses of best hunting camps, outfitters and guides, with their rates. 


For many years we have maintained this free service to sportsmen, through the 
nation-wide Remington UMC organization. ow we are better than ever 
equipped to help you in your hunting. 

Or ask your local dealer, the alert Remington UMC merchant— one of more than 
82,700 in this country — whose store 1s your community Sportsmen 8 Headquarters. 


Guides, Outfitters and Camp Proprietors —Write for 
registration blank for Remington UMC free service. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 
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ates in cotton and it dabbles #g 
In fact, suh, about anything that’s 
and sold in Texas that has the 
money in it, we get into. | 
suh, that I am the president ang 
cally the sole owner of the Texas h 
Company.” 


NINETEEN millions of dollars gg 
there before them! A mist - 
a milky way of glory rose before thes 
of Joe Marcy and dazzled him like 4 
burst. He: ventured a glance at his bys 
and saw Jim sitting there comple 
gassed. Suddenly something like ings 
tion took hold, of Joe. : 
“And may I inquire, sir, how i (0 
that your son should be under the gu 
sity of coming out here and applying} 
a subordinate position in a company 
ours and a business of which he ty 
nothing?” 
“Because, suh, his daddy was a} 
tempered idiot where his own flesh 
blood was concerned. Again and a 


| my friends and employees have cong 
| me and said: ‘Charles is the best yp 
| business man in the State of Tex; 


day.’ ” 

“The best?” Joe reached out a 
pulsive hand, and Joe was not gives 
impulses. “Colonel Clemens, you re 
me greatly. For six months my bn 
and I have been feeling like a pair of 
at seeing this young fellow come ink 
and put it all over us.” 

“Put it all over you, suh?” inquiredt 
Texan with lifted brows. 

“Colonel Clemens,” broke in Jim, g 
ting into the conversation for the in 
time, “six months ago your son cam 
us seeking employment in any capati 
We sent him out to buy wheat. To 
he is president of the Adams Mil 
Company.” 

“President?” Colonel Clemens ai 
amazement half rose from his ca 
“Why, that young adventurer never s 
a grain of wheat till—”’ The Co 
burst into laughter. 

“Tell me about it, gentlemen,” he ug 

Joe and Jim collaborated on them 
rative, to which the president oft 
T. T. Company hearkened with a pa 
and glistening eye. 

“That’s Charles!” he broke out i 
time to time, rocking slightly in his 
“That’s Charles! Smart? That 3 
could see the glint of money im cam 
that looked pitch dark to me; and he gf 
profits out of things that all my life 
been afraid to touch; but he's 
full of the milk of human kindnes 
people follow him about like flies. » 
days I would be scared he was gal ® 
give the whole Tradin’ Company ami 

Jim’s left eyelid got a cymic <a 
it. “Yep,” he opined, “Charley's 
hearted fellow, all right; but - a 

ives away in the morning, ¥ 
mack to see come floatin’ home along ' 
ward night towin’ a good big 
interest behind it.” » imaged 

“Have you noticed that?” mq 
Colonel, his voice an exultant, 
“Aint it amazin’ the way money | 
its skirts and runs after that boy! " 
I said,”—and the Comes ; 
and I had a difference. +? 
Charley this and Charley that till E 
just plumb crazy with pride ovels 
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a ; le the mistake of sendin’ him 
ng taal ty -* Legislature to look after one 
has the coke or two little matters of mine. I don’t 
‘O. I mg mind confessin’ to you two gentlemen 
dent and away off here in Montana, that it is one 





ambitions to round out my career 
fy term in the United States Senate. 
Well, suh, the people down at Austin just 
took to that boy of mine till it seemed 


e Legislature spent half its time 
abby d tryin’ to find what that boy 











/ in’ roun ; 
pee Sed and give it to him. First thing I 
ce at SM inew, some fool newspaper was talkin 
vad: SME shout runnin’ him for Congress. Imagine 
‘ Cont my feelin’s, gentlemen, if my son got to 
ing like indy cages before I got to the Senate! 

* heel “Maybe I was jealous. Maybe I 
» Dow it thought that like the young man Absalom, 
—_ the a Charley was stealin’ away the hearts of 
ry applying i the people from his father. Anyhow, suh, 
which be I became miffed at that young man, and 
MIME the next time we met, I just naturally 
dy was fore into him. ‘Charles,’ I said, ‘you have 
own re been tradin’ on my name and my money 
gain and and my reputation long enough. You 
s have ¢ don’t know whether you're a successful 
the beat man of business or not,’ I allowed, ‘till 
e of T “HEE you get away off out by yourself and try. 
™ So I gave him seven thousand gem 
. ie ‘Get plumb away from Texas,’ I said. ‘Get 
“2 hs iis they never heard the name of John 
ns wall C. Clemens, if there is such a benighted 
ths ie sat spot on earth. Get into some business 
~ where you haven’t got the example and 
v come he the prestige of your daddy to guide you 
"Wi every step of the way. Then let me see 
ape what you can do.’ 
je ingaelt The next mornin’ I was good and 
ke in Jim, ame 7 that I had talked thataway to 
» for the Charles, but he took me serious. He was 
ir son camel 600e: Bout a week after, everybody in 
any capa Texas was a-callin me on the telephone 
heat, Toa (0,t0ll me about your inquiries. He was 
Adams Mi bein’ a regular sport, and I decided to be. 
‘Give the young man a square deal,’ I 
— says, ‘and no more, and be sure you don’t 
om his chil mention the name of John C. Clemens or 
ner ane the Texas Trading C ompany nohow.’ 
The Col But I can’t stand it any longer, gentle- 
men. Charley hadn’t been gone a month 
nen.” bee before my business began to run dry in 
don theme ¢ bearin’s at various spots. To-day it 
sident of | needs him awful, but not half as bad, suh, 
with a asmy heart needs him; so here I am, gen- 
tlemen, to eat humble pie and ask my son 
coke oot to come back. Would you mind directin’ 
ly in his cl me, suh, to the office of the president of 
> That | the Adams Millin’ Company?” 
ney in ct The President’s not in right now; he’s 
e: and beg pending the afternoon out at the Y-Six 
1 my life ranch, which belongs to Mr. Adams,” ex- 
- he’s just ‘dis Joe, and he could not forbear to 
kindness # : “Charley's got a side-line out there 
e flies. S ich a good deal of his time 
. was goin “a. ° 
mpany am oa I inquire, suh, the nature of 
i oe nach?” -ime—and the distance to the 
riey $4 wr, ' 
al ‘ ae a girl in Montana,” broke 
, you cane ourteen miles: you can make 
ome along ' m half an hour.” 
| big Colonel was clearly taken aback 


of 4 moment, b 

€ situation 

f . 

ee be interested in seein’ the 
» he said with a dignified bow. 


ut his proud spirit rose 
” inquinel Of 
cultant om 
oney 

? 







N the cour 
Se of an hour the Colonel 
had seen the lady, and with true Texan 
f Professed himself enchanted. 
irse of another hour he ripened 
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How many good shaves from 
a dozen razor blades — 500? 





OU know how many good By the pressure of your thumb, you 
shaves you usually pet from a__can adjust the blade for close, medium 


dozen safety razor blades—is it or light shaving. In fact, the whole 
as many as 500? AutoStrop Razor is so simply, so 


With the AutoStrop Razor we efficiently built that it sharpens, shaves 


guarantee that you can get at least 500 and cleans without removing the blade. 


clean, comfortable shaves from every 

dozen blades. If you fail to get them How you can test 

we will gladly make good. the AutoStrop Razor free 
AutoStrop Razor Blades are made 

of the hardest, toughest steel produced 

for razor blade use. They provide the 

sharpest, finest kind of cutting edge. 


Go to your dealer and borrow an 
AutoStrop Razor. Use it for a month 
at our expense. If, after you have 
given it a 30-day trial, you find you 

To keep these blades keen-edged as can get along without it, your dealer 
new, the AutoStrop Razor is made will take it back. If you want to 
with a patented, self-contained strop- keep it, you drop in and pay $5.00 
ping feature. This simple, convenient for the set—razor, strop, 12 blades 
stropping arrangement gives you the and case. 
means of stropping a Blade quickly 
and easily, without even removing it AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR Co. 
from the razor. New York Toronto London Paris 
























































Auto“Strop Razor 


500 clean, comfortable shaves from every dozen blades guaranteed 
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ENO. 


“FRuir SALT’ 


(DERIVATIVE COMPOUN DB) \ 


A Very 
Agreeable 
Aperient 


~ 
\ 


FOR TRAVELERS 


Eno’s overcomes travel sickness and the 
ill effects resulting from a sudden change 
ofclimateordieting, correctsdigestivedis- 
orders naturally and its taste and effects 
are most agreeable for child or adult. 


Grand 
Central 
Terminal 

New York 


Eno’s comes in one size only, at a dollar a bottle, 
and every traveler entering this or any great ter- 
minal should carry a bottle of Eno’s. Atall druggists. 


Prepared by J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, S.E.,England 


4gents for the Continent of America: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., New York and Toronto 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 





HELP WANTED 
Wanted: Ambitious Workers Everywhere, to estab- 
lish Collection Bureaus. Be independent—make big in- 
come yearly. No capital required. We train you and 


refer business to you. ‘‘Scientifie Facts’’ Free. motienat 


OLD MONEY WANTED 

$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of Old Coins. 

Send 10c for New Illus’td Coin Value Book, 4x6. You 
may have valuable Coins, Get posted at once, 

Clarke Coin Co., Box 144, Le Roy, N. Y. 








Collection Bureau, Dept. 7, 65 Maynard, Col 
Salesmen—City or Traveling. Experience unnecessary. 
Send for list of openings and full particulars. Prepare | 
in spare time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 
$10.000 year. Employment service rendered members. 
Natl. Salesmen’s Tr. Ass’n, Dept. 141H, Chicago, Ills. | 
AGENTS: Big Pay and Free Automobile introducing 
wonderful new gasoline saver, puncture-proof, five year 
spark plugs and other economical auto necessities. Out- 

fit free. L. Ballwey, 193 Sta. F. Louisville, Ky. 


Insyde Tyres—Inner Armour for Auto Tires. Pre- | 

punctures and blowouts. Double tire mileage, 
Big profits.. American Accessories Co., Dept. 221, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS, $40 to $100 a week. Free Samples 
Sign Letters anyone can put on store windows. 
offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., 
Clark, Chicago 


Gold | 
Liberal 
431Q, N. 


$18 to $36 weekly in your spare time doing special | 
advertising work among the families of your city. No 
exper. necessary. Write today for full partic. American | 
Products Co., 1310 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


MANUSCRIPT BROKER 


| 

Your Story May Bring Real Money after it has had | 
my constructive criticism or revision. Fees moderate. | 
Correspondence invited. Laura D. Wilck, Broker in| 
MSS., 1025D Longacre Bidg., N. Y. ' 





our guide book, ‘‘How to Get Your Patent.’ 


| offer is accepted. 


“PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC. 


Patents. Write for Free Mlustrated Guide Book, 
“How To Obtain a Patent.” Send el or sketch 
and description for free opinion of patentable nature. 
Highest references. Prompt attention. Reasonable terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth, Washington, D. C, 





Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 

* Send model 
or sketch and description and we will give opinion of 
patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash.D.C, 


PERSONAL 


The Diamond and Gold Mint is liberal and prompt. 
Send us by mail or express any discarded jewelry, new 
or broken, diamonds, watches, old gold, silver, platinum 
magneto points teeth or bridge work. je send 
cash at once and hold your goods until we hear our 
If not satisfactory your goods are 
returned at our expense. Highest bank references, Ad- 
dress The Diamond Mint, Dept. N, 5102 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





false 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Traveller going around the world will do all kinds of 
errands, offers services for collectors of post-cards, 
photographs, stamps, etc., particulars for 3c 
Mr, Hopper. 181 “West 88th Street, 
New York City. 


stamp. 
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acquaintance with Zachari ir te 
white-faced cows and.his ‘ne 
his alfalfa bottoms, his  grainget 

. ST all-Br0 
bench-lands and the more rugged 
of the cattle. Incidentally, too su 
C olonel’s warm, impulsive fashion, be lj 
folded his son to his bosom, 

Having been made fully to apprehea, 
the relations which had grown up betw 

“h: . . ee 
Charles and Zachariah, the Colonel 
the situation considerately and at 7 
2 SOm 
length to the rare old plainsman. 

“But Mr protested Zach 
ariah, “you can’t just ride your gs 
plumb off the range and then come sneak. 
in’ over and claim your brand ag’in lie 
this. - Taint fair. Besides. we can’t spay 
him. 

Zachariah looked at the girl and fom 
her blushing. Then he turned his hw 
est, piercing gaze on Charles. Charles ty 
was blushing 

“Course, Mist’ Adams,” that YOuly 
man spoke up, “I’ve done got mysef 
mighty attached to you-all; but I da} 
reckon nobody—leastwise, nobody bit 
one”—Charles faltered in his speech for 
once, and Theodosia blushed again— "hy 
got the same claim on a man that hisom 
fathuh has; and so, if my fathuh neg 
me, Mist’ Adams, ’pears like I’ll have & 
go. But Dallas aint so far away. | 
can be up here every few weeks.’ 

“But doggone it, you don’t say nothin 
about Theodoshy,” protested Zachariah 
“She’s been used to seein’ you frequent” 

“I did reckon that maybe you'd k 
willin’ to spare Theodosia, Mist’ Adams” 
ventured Charles. “I was figurin m 
takin’ her to Texas with me.” 

“Wha-what!” Old Zachariah’s eyes 
enlarged, according to their habit when 
was amazed. “What? Why, doggone my 
cats! Is that what the Chinook has bea 
blowin’ up? Theodoshy, how about that? 

Theodosia seemed to have got pat 
blushing now, and started out boldly. 

“You've been awfully good to me, Ut 
cle Zach, and of course I hate to leave 
you. But Charles—Charles—” 

“Qh, don’t mind me!” broke in the a 
man with a kind of mock complaisame. 
“Sure! Take her, Charley, if you wal 
to. Looks like we’ve all got the habitd 
kind of fixing up things to accommodil 
you, and we got to keep on doing it 

Colonel Clemens seemed to feel that 
had been too long out of the conversa 
He got into it by putting an arm ard 
Theodosia and drawing her to lm 
“They'll come up real often, Mie 
Adams,” he assured the rancher hearty. 


Clemens,” 


later the business car @ 
the Texas Trading Company how 

a honeymoon. The typewriters and tet 
graph instruments, the stenographers 
secretaries, had been piled out we 
station platform. The chef had done 
best at a wedding breakfast which i 
been duly eaten, and the westbound tral 
was pulling out with the honeymomsdt 
on the rear. Charles and Theodosia #0 
on the observation platform, flutter 
handkerchiefs Uncle Zach 
Colonel waved their —_ jim 
Marcy stood behind them. — i 

“The milk of human kindness 
said Jim. 

“That’s what I’ve 
you,” retorted Joe. 


FEW days 


been trying “3 
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THE RIDER OF 
THE KING-LOG 


(Continued from page 77 ) 


heart, he would have burst those ropes 


i nd him. : j 
at what she said? That set- 


it, gents!” 
vere not letting our prisoner settle 


"But Mr. Wallin had been looking ahead 
to that final clinch. He himself, before 
relations had become strained, had col- 


against a tree. He leaped, gathered them 
in his arms, ran toward the shore, plucked 
out his own weapon and flung the others 
i cove, 

gel who’s boss?” he squalled. He 
came back into the edge of the firelight 
and patted the rifle. “Get along out of 
this with your prisoners! 

After considerable of a wait the Cana- 
dian officers started toward Dunos and 
Peter, walking close together and mum- 
bling. A click, a rattle, and the two of 
them came back, one of them dangling 
empty handcuffs. “So long as you're 
crazy about collecting Indians, you're 
welcome to a couple more,” they an- 
nounced. 

But two loose Indians did not fit in 
with Wallin’s calculations. “You haven’t 
any right to let your prisoners go that 
way!” 

“We've been thinking it over, and you 
seem to be the only one who knows what 
they’re guilty of,’ was the unabashed 
re 







y. 

Wallin set his back to a tree in a posi- 
tion where he could command the few 
square rods of the clearing. “I shall do 
shooting if I’m forced to it,” he declared. 

“Yes, you'll. do most anything, according 
to the way we've got you sized up. What 
you have done to our rifles was a plenty!” 
It was said in a tone of anger and dis- 
gust; the speaker turned promptly to 
Lola and put out his hand. “Good luck 
{0 you, girl!” His back was toward Wal- 
lin. Undetected by the warden, the Cana- 
dian passed to her a knife from the sheath 
in his belt. “You may have better luck 
if you keep this handy,” he murmured. 
“He's a bad one!” 

The two Canadians moved toward their 
boat, Wallin watching them carefully. 


[ ota stepped back; she stooped slight- 
ly, set the keen hunter’s blade be- 
tween arm and body of Paul and drove 
sree the ropes were severed. Then 
ja vs — on his knees and 
Vay irom him. He drew up his 

feet and cut the cord that fettered thenn. 
bow ment, his fall and Wallin’s 
lee combined to take his strength 
fo. He Sat there without moving. 
iden reflection: that had to do with 
cae Was thrust suddenly into the 
Sugly mood; he was dealing with 
lh ere might be complications if 
they og appeased sufficiently so that 
“Look hot report to headquarters. 
slit pe he called. “I Jost my head 
. an That rum hit me pretty 
te apologize and hand you fifty 
Pay for those rifles, will you 








lected all the rifles and had stacked them | 






























Che Geral Texture of Baby's Shin 


An apple-tree in Spring glimmers with pink and white petals that 
fall in rosy showers or sway in clouds of bloom. There is nothing of 
fresher, more innocent beauty in the world, except — 


Yes, a Baby! That tree might be the Tree of Life. Babies are like 
those blossoms. Or think of a rose-garden in the summertime. The tiny 
hands and feet of a baby are like those silken-soft uncrumpling petals. 


But, after all, a Baby is not a fairy, but an intensely sensitive little 
human organism that demands constant care and protection, needs 
plenty of healthful sleep, and is subject to tortures of physical irritation 
during its first years. 


Also, there is nothing more helpless in nature. Even flowers are adapted 
to their environment and can protect themselves from the elements. 


The first dictate of common-sense to the mother is care of that deli- 
cate, flower-soft baby skin by using constantly a safe talcum powder. 
The rest of the family may take a fancy to baby’s talcum. They usually 
do. But make them buy their own MENNEN’S. And remember that 
MENNEN'S is the powder you want for Baby. It was the original 
Borated Talcum and there is nothing just like it for.skin-comfort. 


MENNsn 


TALCUM POWDERS 


With the original borated formula—include 
Borated Violet 
Flesh Tint Cream Tint 
Talcum for Men 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, NJ. U.S.A. 


ion © sie 


Laboratories: Newark, N. J., Montreal, Quebec. 
Sales Agent in Canada:— 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Lid, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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"am | Earned | 
$2200 || 
In 


Four Months 
This is Richard A. Olcham 


r. Oldham w.s tel graph operator for 
the Illinois Central Railroad for twenty 
ears. He is fifty-eight years old. Oneday 
read one of my advertisements and the 
possibilities of making money in Auto Tire 
Surgery business. In a few LS 
a Haywood outfit. 

A short time afterward he wrote us that his in- 
it Hy 


wo and One-Hiaif yeare as Telegraph Opscato 










SURGEON 


Make $2,500 to $4,000 Per Year 
Giving New Life to Old Tires 


A Haywood Tire Sur- 
geoncan do more with old 
tires than was even dream- 


ed before the war. By the 
Haywood Method a Haywood 
Tire Surgeon can give 4,000 
to 5,000 more miles of new life 
to a tire that two years ago would 
have been thrown on the junk pile. 
And it’s easy to learn. 


Stations are Needed 
Everywhere 


20,000,000 tires wearing down every day. By Tire Surgery you 
can quickly repair, rebuild and give new life to tires seemingly all worn out. 
Cuts, gashes, tears, bruises, broken fabric, every kind of an accident that 
can happen to any tire, inside or out, you can repair and save for long 
service. The chance to make money Is simply wonderful. 



















































































If we told you all the truth you wouldn't believe it. You would 
“it is too good to be true.” But you can see what a great fieldthereis BR) 
for Haywood Tire Surgery Stations—for this better way. 


Send Today for My Free Book 


I have ready to mail Pree the day 

oe aeee request, a fascinating 
k—all about tires—how 

torepair them by the Hay- 


we Method—how to 
start in business—how 






























M. HAYWOOD, President 


HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT CoO. to build up trade— 
1217 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. what to args. in 48 


DEAR SIR: Please send me by return our % propos ght 
free book on the new Haywood” TireS -= = ethod %, in “trent ° a —s 
and the details of your free school of tire repairing, Ne at the left. 


M. Haywood, Pres. i 
% Haywood Tire & 
—— “og, Eaulpment Co. 


























O writing man or woman in America 

knows more about the new spirit that is 
pervading business in America so far as the 
human side is concerned-than Ida M. Evans. 
In the August Red Book Magazine will 
appear the first of a new series by her. 


You'll surely be interested in 


“PICKING THE FLOWER 
CALLED RESPECT” 















The Red Book Magg 





say that we have broken about even? 
I had more than fifty, I'd give it toy 

“We'll take what we.can get. We 
the money. 

“One of you come and get it” 

‘Wallin, desiring to show a hey 
friendly spirit, set his gun against a 4 
and drew his wallet. 

“That’s right! You needn't be pe 
ous, protested the officer, On his way 
from the shore. “We'll call ita 
mum on both sides. It’s the beg 
out of a bad scrape.” 

The moment the heads of the two Wg 
together over the money, Sabatis 
and lunged toward them, head low 
body bent. The man at the cange 
Paul’s rush and _ shouted warning, 
that moment the Indian leaped, and 
driving into the Canadian’s back. sma 
him against Wallin. The two went 
together, and Sabatis turned to mest4 
other man who came running. Pauly 
the officer’s momentum to his own ady 
tage; he ducked to one side, caught { 
plunging man by collar of jacket 
slack of trousers and hurled him li 
boulder from a catapult upon the twom 
who were struggling to rise. The th 
rolled down into a shallow ravine, } 
seized the rifle and tossed it to Dug 
who had rushed to take part in the fgl 
“Now you two can look out for y 
selves! Keep ’em off!” 

He did not speak’to Lola. He 
her slight form into his arms and fled 
the canoe which the officers had jg 
launched. Behind them was upro 
shouts and groans and oaths. Whe 
had placed her in the craft, he jum 
upon Wallin’s canoe upturned on i 
shore close by. He crushed the shell 
yond hope of remedy; the sachem-cang 
was out of commission, and he didt 
harm it further. Standing in the @ 
tured craft, he paddled madly, tumed i 
wooded headland and kept on to & 
north. 

“There was not room for all’ ® 
gasped. “But they have the rifle Ty 
can patch their canoe! It was despen 
—there was no time!” 

Lola had surrendered herself to m 
without struggle or word. She knelt 
the canoe, crouching low, fighting her tt 
ror. Sabatis dipped his paddle and dim 
the canoe on to the north. 












































































































































CHAPTER XXVI 


S brother and sister, Paul a 
Lola journeyed. That mi 
of-fact relationship, annoum 


unassumingly, was never quest 
There were days when the sun 
nignant and the sky was boundless 
were days when gray clouds were 
close to the tops of the hills and se 
of sleety rain ee the horizol. 
At last, they looked upon 
river, a wide expanse of tumbling. wales 
swept by the cold wind. From the 
of the ferryboat, Paul pointed om 
Lola the gray bulk of the twin-towe® 
church of La Bonne Ste. Anne. 
so far away that it seemed like & 
relief against the brown, steep back? 
of the Céte de Beaupre. . 4% 
Lola had hung only one picture 
gallery of her fancy: the dim $4 
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saint high on her ae —_ 
“fant Christ in her arms, and over ail, 
So brooding silence, as if the Infant 

asleep and the grandmother warned 
oh finger on her lips. She clung to 
ui’s comforting hand, and a mar- 
ting child, tried to look everywhere at 
' perplexed and distressed by the ea 
and noise about her—the crowding 
' ST ssists and shouting relic-vendors. 

Cassocked priests, heads bent in hu- 
ality, passed on their errands. The ba- 
a's half-hundred chapels of confes- 
‘onal were receiving the pilgrims who had 
ly arrived. Suddenly Paul began to 
how the throng on his own account. He 
uried Lola along. “It’s Father Hedeau 

my teacher, the good priest. I will 

; for a word with him.” ' 
Father Hedeau’s greeting furnished evi- 
Hence that Paul had not exaggerated when 

had said that the priest was a friend. His 

sciousness extended to Lola when Paul 

brplained that she had come as a pilgrim, 
weking the blessing. “She has much to 
ell to you, Father Hedeau. She will tell! 
for herself.” 

or herself. 

“J will listen.” Out of his understand- 
ngs he guessed at the reason for her trepi- 
dation; she was looking at the throngs with 
imid side-glances. “But I shall be able 
io listen much better after the mass when 
here are not so many people in the 
burch. Come in an hour—the chapel of 
St. Anthony, my daughter.” 

“Another word, Father Hedeau!” 
pleaded the young man. “I have told her 
hat the Black Sisters often take into their 

a girl who is alone. She will tell 
you why it’s best she should stay with 
hem. To be alone, in an inn, that would 
not be good for her.” 

“It would not be good. 
will give her shelter.” 
way. 

f “Now you will be cared for,” said Paul. 

You will be safe. But I will wait with 
coche the time comes to go into the 
ese’ 

“And then you're going away—fro 
here?” she asked inaiiislonely.. , 

You | . the nine days of prayer, 
as you said, eh?” 

“Father Pierre—I don’t just remem- 
ber, but he spoke of the novena. If I am 
eae and faithful, the blessing may 

nied.” 

“At the end of the nine days I will 
come. We will go home that way!” He 
pointed to the train of cars. “The snows 
are due. To Quebec and then down the 
long railroad! And now, as for me, I 
oe. along the Céte. I will visit 

7” led. “ll have a jolly time 
t is gay up here with the youn; 

young - folks 
after all the harvests are in,” izes 

_) Went on with the others, drag- 


fig slowly from stair to stair, in silenc 
eyes downcast, stair, in silence, 


The sisters 
He went on his 


AT the appointed time Lola went to the 
tes a the archway which 
@ €d out, knelt within the 
confessional box and gave her sorrows 


Heise, b0PeS into the keeping of Father 


As for Paul and hi 
fal. vj and his Poor fiction of joy- 
* omg walked in the twilight to 
a feki in ts of the village and found 
» 2 Small inn where he would be 


Wden; he gave money to pay for 
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He Trained asa Higher Accountant 


Picked for a Bigger Job 


by making his brains worth more 
to his house. 

By putting in his spare hours training 
as an expert accountant he was ready 
for a job ‘‘far up the line’? when the 
vacancy came. He was appointed because 
he was the man prepared for it. 

His salary increase actually figures 
600% and he is now in a position where 
he directs. He has become the auditor, 
an executive. Others do the detail work. 

He has made this quick advancement 
simply by getting the expert specialized 
knowledge for which the highest 
salaries are paid. 


Pressing Need Now for 
Trained Men 


Every man now in asubordinate posi- 
tion can make his opportunity just as this 
man did. Important positions are always 
open for every man proficient in Higher 
Accounting. 

Business is running at such a tremen- 
dous speed, on such a vast scale and with 
such intense competition that the demand 
is intensive for men who can analyze con- 
ditions, organize, install economies, know 
where to retrench and where to expand 
—who know at all times just where the 
business stands. Men with this training 
are not looking for employment—they 
are in big demand. Positions with big 
salaries are seeking the expert. Many 
command large fees as independent Con- 
sulting Accountants. 


Let the LaSalle Experts 
Train You 


The LaSalle method will train you by 
mail under the direct supervision of Wm. 


| [ty is a man who won promotion 


B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former 
pg riage and Instructor, University 
of Illinois, assisted by a staff of Certified 
Public Accountants, including members 
of the American Institute of Account- 
ants. Analysis and Organization, and the 
Principles of Accounting, Auditing, Com- 
mercial Law and Scientific Management, 
all made clear. Preparation for C. P. A. 
examinations in any state. Membership 
also gives you free all the advantages 
of the LaSalle Consulting Service which 
brings you advice and information on any 
business problem whenever you want it. 


Why stake your future on what you 
can learn only in your daily experience 
when these experts will drill you in every 
modern method of Higher Accounting 
and thus enable you to prove your right 
to demand a higher salary? 


Ask for All the Facts 
About This Training 


Find out about the LaSalle Course in 
Higher Accounting. Learn how you can 
get this great organization to help you 
to make quick, profitable advancement 
by adding to your proficiency. 


More than 150,000 men have already 
benefited from the training given in our 
various departments; 25,000 new mem- 
bers enroll with LaSalle every year to 
train for better success in business. 


Your request will bring full informa- 
tion and our book ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One.’’ More than 100,000 ambitious 
men have | eg help and inspiration 
from this volume. Mail the coupon for 
your free copy—today. 


LaSalle Extension University 


**The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept. 766-H Chicago, Ill. 


Without cost or obligation on 
my part, please send me partic- 
ulars regarding your Home 
Study Course of Training in 
Higher Accounting and your 
Consulting Service. Also a 
copy of your valuable book 
for ambitious men, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.” g 


Address 


Present Posktion., cccssccccssscossssosccccs cocnecons -snene sens 





Improve Your Voice 


Send now for information on the famous Feucht- 
inger Method. A course of easy, silent exercises for 
the vocal organs. Used at home. Makes weak, harsh 
and husky voices strong and clear. Special atten- 
tion to stammering and lisping. Recommended by 
greatest singers and speakers of Europe. No matter 
how hopeless your case may seem, send for literature. 


Write Today {25 sosusc propaia Send for now. 
Perfect Voice Institute, Studio B116, 1772 Wilson Ave., Chicago 














aGiaaetrtd LEARN PIANO 


This Interesting Free Book 
shows how you can become a skilled 
layer of piano or organ at quarter 
. It shows why one lesson 

is worth a dozen other 

uinn’s famous Written 


ing m to your 
the great advantages of conservatory study. Por the beginner 
or experienced players. Endorsed by great artists. Suecessful 
Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully illes- 

jploma grante: i 


There is no better investment for your spare 
time than to study law—the foundation upon 
which most business successes are built, 
The Modern American Law Course and Service written 
in simple, understandable languaze covers every branch 
of law needed to pass your bar examination. The 
Authors and Lecturers are, Ex-Pres. Taft, George Suther- F 
land, Ex-Pres. The American Bar Assn., Joseph E. Davies, REE 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, BO 
and 80 others of like caliber. OK 
Send for this Free Book now 
while your mind is on it. 


home Blackstone Institute 
608 So. Dearborn St. 


Dept. 70B Chicago, Ill. 








Quinn Conservatory, Studio BG, Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


. Write today for free book. Gaur 
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Just about.a minute 


That’s what it takes to remove hair from 
the arms or underarms with 


Evans’s Depilatory 


Easy and quick. You just mix a little, put 
it on, and then wash it off—hair and all 

Doesn’t injure the skin. 

The outfit is complete for immediate use 


at your dressing table. 


75¢ at Drug-and Department-Stores of by mail from 
uS, postage and war tax paid, on receipt of 78c. 


George B Evans 1102 Chestnut Street Phila Pa 


Makers of *‘Mum"’ 











Always keep a bottle in the 
house for the children’s 
cuts, scrapes and skin-hurts. 
New-Skin covers the spot 
with an antiseptic, germ- 
proof film that resists wear 
and washing. 


“Never Neglect a Break 
in the Skin’’ 


Be sure you get 
enuine New- 
kin, not an in- 

ferior substitute. 

All Druggists— 

15 and 30 cents 


NEWSKIN CO. 
NEW YORK 





IMPORTANT NEWS! On page 107 


of this issue you will find an announce- 
ment of the deepest interest. Be sure 
to read it. 




















A REGULAR 
HOLD UP 


A few ounces of KAPO Ceibasilk as 
applied by us will hold up the heavi- 
est person, in the water, for 3 months. 
(Used by U. S. and foreign Governments for 
this purpose.) 
THAT 'S WHY 


KAPO |. 


LIFE-SAVINC CARMENTS 


Absolutely protect you from the danger of 
drowning and cramps and from all worry. 
Very light, comfortable, and secure. 


THEY ARE NOT FILLED WITH AIR 
SWIM-WINGS $2 
For Bathing and Swimming 
WATER-VESTS $6 
For Boating and Swimming 
OCEAN WAISTCOATS $12 


For Travelers and Sportsmen 
For MEN — WOMEN — CHILDREN 
Chest measurements for all garments : — Size 
No. 1, 24 to 30 inches; Size No. 2, 32 to 
36 inches; Size No. 3, 38 to 44 inches; 
Size No. 4, 46 to 50 inches. 


Sold by Department and Sporting Goods 

Stores everywhere ; if not easily obtainable, 

will send post-paid upon receipt of price. 
Send for illustrated Booklet. 


KAPO MFC. CO. 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
ITISN’T SAFE TO WAIT 
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his lodging for nine days 
And in the night he went and 
the shadows near the Convent: ¢ 
| Franciscan Sisters and looked 
| dark windows. ws 
He walked there the next 9 
ing the two hours before midni 
| no observers were abroad, So he 
| his tour of vigil for the other seven i 
| and on the ninth day he waited Defore 
| church door till she came forth 
Her lips were no longer pale anda 
| Ing, and her eyes were not heavy wit 
shed tears. She put forth her hang 
him and smiled. “I am glad tO se 
again, Paul I thank you for g 
back.” 

“And I am glad to find that yoy 
happier,” he muttered; he showed yj 
“You have been answered, eh? Yo 
found—you have heard—” 

“I have heard wise words and] 
found much to help me. Perhaps Ig 
explain to you. I have been thm 
what I would say. But now I fe 
hard to explain.” 

“TI do not ask you to tell me any 
It’s enough for mevif you're happier* 

| “I have written to Pére and Min 
| Sister Superior gave me her letter tog 
| with mine 

“You have told them—” 

“Only that I am here—that I ami 

“It was a good plan. The letter wij 
there ahead of you to smooth things 
now we start for home, eh?” 

She shook her head. “I am going 
stay here, Paul.” She understood hiss 








































































































pression, amazement mingled with gim troub 
test. “No, not what you think, Lamm spit, 
fit for such holy service. They lame walk- 


asked me to stay and study so that Img bad : 
know what I have never had a chanel you 


learn. Your school—you are glad | 
cause you have much knowledge?” hospi 
“It is good to learn. I am glad im they 
you. But as for me, I am not mime film 
| use of what I know. I ought not tomggy enem 
come back to the woods.” of jc 


“Paul,” said Lola then, reaching am Sa 
her hands to him, “before you go amu te] 
I want to tell you this—so that you mmm @0e | 
know how much help you have given i 
I have found my blessing at the sum 
| Look at me, Paul!” She raised appeal 
| eyes and gave him an earnest and 
wavering gaze. “Just yet, I dont mame @ 
stand well enough to tell you. Where 
awful hurt was, it’s not there any a” 
When the good sisters have made Si wall 
| wiser and have given me words for am 





thoughts, I will know how to tell yor the 
will tell you. And every day when ll tean 
how the hurt has gone away, I wil wint 
your good kind face and remember i Cc 


you brought me to find my DIME the 
She withdrew her hands from bis fam 
on tiptoe and brought down bis i) tin 
gently and kissed him. “Every e had 
every night, a prayer for you, Paul! the 


















Peter munching black bread in * 
the stalls of the arcade. F 


the day good wishes for you. me syst 
you safe till then!” res 
She ran away. 

cum 

Ot of Paul’s black despair, ¢ ™* é 
had come to him as well as to er. r Pe 
Bonne Ste. Anne! When he went 10% 2 
from the church, he found Dunes nA 









“So you came along? 1) 
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lays and y uch trouble for yourselves. 
nt and “ agit to have known that you could 
convent ime on me!” » 
ooked Da tWe say Big Word to Noel the Bear. 


* ‘ou have just arrived?” 
a tieee days,” announced Dunos 


next pj 
oat 
id. So he 





cally. ‘0 > 
Sere "three days!” repeated Paul. 














ther seven y noes she know you're here?” 
waited ef wagged negative heads in unison. 
€ forth, “She has worried about you. She spoke 
' pale and sften of you. You should have let her 
t heavy it mow.” 

rth her h Dunos explained that they had hidden | 
glad to Se mcelves daily and watched the doors | 
you for g of the church; they knew her comings 


nd her goings. They knew that she was 
aie behind the walls of the convent on 
be hill. But no, they had not presumed 
Q to her! 

ap good men,” said Sabatis, mois- 


nd that you 
> showed mp 
, eh? Voy 











rds and | me in his eyes. “She is proud of you 
Perhaps Iqililis her friends. But you and I can do her 
+ been thallling more service just now. She will stay 


now | 





here for a time. The good sisters will fill 
her head with knowledge. She has writ- 























Il me anyalmten to her father, and all is right.” 
‘re happie" They showed no surprise. “Yes! So 
and Mér, iinow we go,” was Peter’s meek comment. 
r letter to “Go now to trap,” said Dunos. He 
pointed to the cloud-bank in the south 

eo “Snow come there! Fur soon be thick.” 
hat I amg “J shall stay in the woods for a time. 
he letter WME I'l go with you. I suppose I’m now an 
oth things, Si¥outlaw, according to Wallin’s say.” Paul 
2” made a grimace of disgust. “Did you 
I am goigii have any more trouble?” 
lerstood his “Huh! No trouble. No can make 
zled with pam trouble. Two men tumble on him. Head 
ink. Tammi split, arm near twist off, leg broke. No 
. They Ma walk—only talk! Talk much. Them two 
’ $0 that Img bad skunks like him take him off to—to— 
ad a chancel you call him hos-pittle.” 

are glad “I hope he will have to stay in that 
vledge?” hospital for the rest of his life,” growled 
[ am glad lm the young man, not realizing that the ful- 
n not mill fillment of that wish in behalf of the 
ht not tela enemy would bring Mr. Wallin a future 

of joy. unalloyed. 

reaching is led the way from the yard and 
you go anim the Indians followed, treading in his steps, 
that youll O0e behind the other. 

ave given I 

at the shi 

ised appeal CHAPTER XXVII 

nest and 

- don't ws ORD BATEMAN’S mill,” woods- 
1. Where! metaphor for the winter skies, 
re | ground plentiiul grist that year: 


ve made SHB wallowing through the deep snow, the 


ne for a. the “gashing fiddlers” who manned 
Ot Tosscut saws, the swampers, the 
when MISE teamsters toiled in’ the gathering o: 
Ts ie hare e gathering of the 
a Clare went home to Ste. Agathe before 
Y his Shows came. She had made herself 
Oh i Mar with the layout of every opera- 
vy AO hat she had visited all the camps; she 
al established personal relations with 
Call Vanious bosses and had arranged for a 


system of reports by which she would be 
¢ to grasp the details of the under- 
of the X. K. Under those cir- 
Cimstances, she knew that she could ad- 
More effectively from the home 
Furthermore Miss Clare Kava- 


= . Was humanly feminine and owned 
' ; If that even the zest of 
in 0 ‘Achievement had not won her to fond 


~ avy boots, high gaiters and 
. she went home and 
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ordinary suspender. 


with the slightest body movement. 
the trousers right, always. 


dressed until you put on Presidents. 


HIRLEY, MASS. 








OTE the comfort feature? It’s different from the 
rigid, unyielding, shoulder-pulling back of the 
} ; Presidents, without pull or 
strain, on clothing or body, instantly adjust in unison 
And they hold 


You cannot know the satisfaction of being comfortably 

€ And because they 
are different is the reason you should be sure the name 
“President ” is on the buckle—thus marked they’re 
guaranteed RIGHT ALL WAYS or money back. All dealers. 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER COMPANY, 
s 
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Regular Length . 50c 
Extra Long . oe ~~ Tie 
Extra Heavy .... 75¢ 
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4LB. FIBRE LEGS — GOVERNMENT TESTED 


‘or booklet. 


braces for all deformities. Sen 


Orthopedic b 
MINNEAPOLIS A RTIFICIAL LIMB CO., 667 Dean Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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New Kind of Business Puts 
Hundreds on“Easy Street” 


Some Remarkable Examples of Men Who Began With Almost Nothing 
76 cts. Profit Out of Every Dollar Taken In 


You hear people complain that a man has 
no chance nowadays unless he has a big 
bank roll. But that is a big mistake. I can tell you 
of hundreds of men who began with almost nothing 
within the last few years, and are now on “Easy 
Street’’—piled up fine profits right from the start. 

Here are a few examples. An inexperienced boy 
“cashed in’’ $1,435.00 his first five weeks. A former 
clerk got his start on a few hundred dollars and has 
since become wealthy—has 
everything that money can 
buy. Another man made $400 
in one week. A formerprinter 
took in $22,000 the first seven 
months. Another man netted 
$500 in one dav. Another $700 
aheadinless than two weeks. 

That’s enough to show 
what can be done. Every 
one of these men is now 
his own boss—doesn’t have 
to take orders from anyone. All made their 
money in exactly the same way — in a new kind 
of business that’s a regular little mint. On an 
average, 76 cts. out of every dollar taken in is 
net profit. It is the Crispette business — making 
and selling a new kind of pop-corn candy that 
people simply go wild over wherever it is intro- 
duced; a new 5ct. confection so wholesome and 
delicious, so tempting to look at, so appetizing in 
its delightful odor, so bewitching to the taste, that 
it literally sells itself—turns into money almost as 
fast as it can be made. 





Crispettes can be made in only one way—that is 
on the patented Crispette Machine and by a special 
secret formula. The man who sets up in the 
Crispette business has a regular little ‘‘gold-mine.’’ 
No competition—nothing else like Crispettes. The 
Machine does all the work—the process is almost 
automatic. Can make as high as 800 5ct. packages 
an hour—$40 every 60 minutes. No experience 
necessary. All you need is the Machine and the 
formula. Probably this is exactly the opportunity 
you are looking for. Big money maker by itself, or 
can be handled in connection with other business, 
—Candy Store, Drug Store, Cigar Store, Moving 
Picture House, etc. Exclusive contract. Drop me 
a line and I’ll send you all the facts—including let- 
ters from scores of men already in the Crispette 
business backing up everything I say. Costs noth- 
ing to investigate this and it may mean prosperity 
for the rest of your life. But, better write me at 
once—the first applicant from each town gets first 
chance at this opportunity. 


SIMPLY USE THIS COUPON 


W. Z. LONG, 1418 High St., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


I am interested. Please send me the full facts about Crispette 
profits and how I can start a big paying business of my own. 
NAME osesscccccescccccscccsesccccsececssescscecesescoccccocece 
AAEPESS ccccccoccocececcccccccveccessecccccccccecccscesccosesce 
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: Untrammeled 


Loveliness 


ULL PLAY OF ARMS and unrestrained action are 

natural to the user of Delatone. Unreserved and simple grace is 

desired by sensible persons. Use Delatone and you can follow 
the present fashions at the seashore, in the ballroom, at dinners, parties 
—anywhere. It encourages untrammeled movement, unaffected ele- 
Bance and guileless grace. That is why — 


“they all use Delatone”’ 


Delatone is an old and well-known scientific preparation, for the quick, 
safe and certain removal of hairy growths, no matter how thick or stubborn. 

Beauty specialists recommend Delatone for the removal of objection- 
able hair from the face, neck or arms. After application, the skin is clear, firm and 


hairless. Druggists sell Delatone: or an original 1-oz. jar 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 by 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. H. O. 339 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 











FACE POWDER 


bs —_ of Britain’s Isles makes care of “op 

the skin imperative. The complexion de- ff 

mands a powder that soothes, softens and ei i ll Tell You My 
beautifies, like Freeman’s. Price 50c,tax paid [M | 


at all toilet counters— miniature sample H Beauty Secrets” 


box 4c to cover cost of mailing. : Lillian Russell 


ge : ae The Freeman é Without COST 


Perfume Co. B I will send to any woman who writes 

Dept. 115 a me, my beauty secrets. I ama living 
Cincinnati, O. § example of the art of retaining one’s 
youthful appearance. My experience 
during forty years’ stage career has 
taught me valuable lessons in beauti- 
fying which I will gladly reveal, if 
you will WRITE ME— 
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realized a. visio 

her: herself = 4 pest. been ing 
a big chair in front of he — : 
of course, fixed out with sy 8 j 
a box of chocolates 6 story 

In this return to the amenities, jp 
rediscovery of her gentler nature 
was peculiarly gratified when Mp 
Mrs. Robert Whelden Appleton agp 

as . . Cee 
her invitation to spend a part off 
loneymoon at Ste Agathe, in ori 
taste winter fully flavored, and to a 
its sports. 

Tim Mulkern bossed the making ¢ 
snow-banked toboggan-slide from thes 
of the Kavanagh mansion into th 
ley; he flooded a held to give suri 
for an ice-rink. He made snowshoe 
the expected guests, and “filled 
frames with a special net of thon 
his own curing. He made skis ands 
papered prop-poles. 

Engineer Marthorn Stayed on in§ 
woods. The frozen waters favored j 
tain construction-work which was theg 
come of the plans of the survey. § 
could have delegated the direction off 
work to subordinates, without  prejui 
to the Temiscouata interests, but 
Kenneth Marthorn was conscious of 
special hankering for city amusemai 
on the contrary, he was wholly absots 
by something in the woods which ws 
amusing. Something was wrong; 9a 
thing was hidden; something was opa 
ing against his effotts to straighten 
affairs along the upper Toban. But wa 
he sought for actualities and explanatial 
he had an exasperating sense of failu 
he told himself that he felt like a bi 
man grabbing for eels. 

The lawyer and the engineer wh 
Donald Kezar had secured for the X 
were amiable persons, but they seemed! 
have a curious lack of initiative. Aft 
one conference the lawyer went batt 
the city, promising to handle his pati 
the X. K. affairs from that end; thee 
gineer was a preoccupied individual wi 
a far-away look of leisure in his eyes, i 
with a wonderful propensity for keep 
on the gallop from one point to anol 
in the section. Kenneth, whenever & 
sought a conference in regard to s@ 
matter of codperation, found Eng 
C. Pitt Haines as elusive as a flea 

Second Vice-president Donaldson ii 
settled in the Toban as general field & 
rector—and there was no far-away la 
in that gentleman’s eye! Mr. Donalds 
was not obtrusive, and he exhibited & fit, 
large, offhand manner of keeping his 1% 
out of Mr. Kenneth’s professional bi 
ness: but the chief engineer had the cm 
tinuous and uneasy impression that Me 
Donaldson was there to watch, and Wi 
watching most keenly. 

oar now and then Mr. Donalds 
went over Mr. Marthorn’s head it 
matter of commands. Most of the & 
stances were minor ones, but they 
tended toward the same thing—selish 
grandizement of the Temiscouata I 
promise of codperation to protect 
rights of others on the river. 

Mr. Marthorn, seeing what the ei 
resultant would amount to in the wl 
demurred; Mr. Donaldson politely 
volubly explained that he would é : 
sume to meddle in any really ¥ 
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him to safeguard the company interests; | 
there could be arrangements for compro- | 
“3 when the interests were protected. 
~ Kenneth found this nigh intolerable. | 
He to brood and to worry. His 
father, the head office, must be made to 
rstand the matter thoroughly—more 
thoroughly than they had grasped the sit- 
wation in the conference at Sebomuk 
Farm. And something was decidedly 
with his physical condition—he 
ought to consult a physician, he decided. 
Though the amusements of the city had 
not availed to call him forth from the 
woods, his increasing worry about him- 
self and about affairs started him for home 
at last—and- he went by the way of Ste. 


Agathe. 


EFORE that time Donald Kezar had 
B found good excuse for a special trip 
to Ste. Agathe; he was down to make a 
deal in beef for the X. K.’s crews. He 
was still in the village when Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Whelden Appleton arrived, 
and he was made troubled and angry. 
Here were folks of the high-and-mighty 
sort—the folks she had known outside 
the woods. When, arrivin; in Ste. Agathe, 
he had hurried up to the mansion and 
had found Clare in the big chair before 
the fire, book in hand and candy close 
by, he had surveyed her with some won- 
derment and with respect. Daintiness, 
cham, the aloofness of a maid with 
money and position—he resented it all. 

She was different, all of a sudden! 


When Kezar had finished his business | 


with the man from the beef-house and 
had no further excuse for remaining in 


Ste. Agathe, he went up to the mansion | 


to receive any commands or commissions. 
He was not able to hide his sour rebel- 
liousness when he was alone with her. 

“What is wrong, Donald?” 

“Everything is all wrong. I’ll tell you 
one special thing that’s wrong. That | 
Marthorn sneak is going to double-cross | 
you. I've warned you before.” 

“Tf I a sag in regard to Mr. | 
Marthom, I'll take the consequences, 
Donald.” k 

‘Tm not going to mince matters, Clare. 
Tm talking for the X. K. right now! I’m 
doing my best to keep everything moving 
up there, but the men are not taking hold 
a they used to when your father was 

ere on the job.” 

T think I can take care of matters by 
my present method,” she returned stiffly. 
But the guilty feeling that she was mind- 
. comfort rather than duty troubled 


‘ ee say but what you can attend 

the business while you are down 

» But the point is, mere bosses don’t 

co. Clare, I’m coming out with 

ane can’t keep it back. Think what I 

do up there if-I had authority as 

j 7, your husband. You haven't al- 

me to talk love to you. But I 

you don’t hate me! Wont you 

rom me and let me love you and work 
you and carry all the load?” 


HER composure was not disturbed. She 
him with grave, kindly and 


eanor. “Donald, I’ 
Cannot do that.” a 


# T've been hoping—” 
lave been weak and wrong in 
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: divided into 10 equal month 





SEND NO MONEY 


According to our simple, easy payment plan, 
we will send you any Diamond for your exam- 
ination, express prepaid. If satisfied, pay 1/5 
of the purchase price and meee it; balance 

ly payments. 


a — - 





SWEET Diamonds are superior in quality, 
distinctive in beauty, perfect in cut-—gorgeous 
bursts of radiant splendor. Can be exchanged 


at a yearly increased value of 744%. Ask us 
about this Profit-Sharing Exchange Plan and 
for YOUR catalog, No.59-M — IT’S 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY? 


LW-SWEET& 


2-4 MAIDEN LANE,NEW YORK 
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Does Your Hand 
Itc il 
h for a Pencil? 
IF your hand itcnes for a pencil you may havein 
you the making of a great cartoonist. You do 
not have to bea genius. If you havea liking for 
drawing and develop it intelligently, thereare many 
opportunities for you in this profitable profession. 
_ Through the Federal Course in Applied Cartoon- 
ing, America’s 32 greatest cartoonists will help you 
succeed. Among these men are Clare Briggs, J. T. 
McCutcheon, Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. They 
show you by examples how they began and what were 
their stepping stones to success. 
“A Road To Bigger Thing>” Free 
This interesting book contains studio pictures of the 
members of the Federal Staff and describes the Federal 
Course in detail. Write now for your free copy to: 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
979 Warner Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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letting things drift along as th 
I'll be honest with you, Donald lw 
hoping in my own way. I found you ki 


“ASPIRIN” WAS 
and good. I hoped that 5 
TALCUM POWDER know that I loved you pot art 
wife.” 0 


“And you know now th 
love me?” at you dal 

“As a friend—yes.” 

“And you have made up your ming it 
good and all? 

“T have. I ought to have Cone $9 y 
fore. I ask you to forgive me but | 
wanted to make sure. It distresses y 
both. Let’s never speak of it again” 

Kezar had discounted that decision yg 
| before; he was not conscious that he wy 
| grieved when she told him what he bj 
| already told himself. “It’s all right!” 
| said without emotion. “I'll go back tom 

job.” He walked out quickly, leaving by 

more troubled by his apparent humility 
| than she would have been by his » 
proaches. 

| | The young man did not go to his grand 
| father and confess failure. He kept his 
| mouth resolutely shut and started 
| river. He was not concerned any mp 
with elaborate plans for “making her sd 
of her job.” He nursed a grudge thi 
was sole and elemental, and which w 
without definite plan. 

He met Kenneth Marthorn on tk 
bushed-way across the ice of the det 
water; the tote-team of the Temiscomu 
ticked the side of Kezar’s sledge in pas 
ing. But though the young men wers 
close together that the frosty vapor d 
their breaths mingled, they remain 
grimly silent. 

Circumstances of mutual concer jus 
fied Kenneth in seeking an interview wit 
Miss Kavanagh as soon as he arrived 
Ste. Agathe. The presence of Mr. al 
Mrs. Robert Whelden Appleton ai 
their exuberant greeting put Kenneth! 
call outside the pale of mere business. He 
was invited by Clare to dine with them 

When he found opportunity to confide 
to her his uneasiness in regard to cond 
tions on the upper Toban, he added bra 
ly that she should put all worry amy 
from her. “I am going directly to i 
home office. I have given you my pledge 
of codperation, and you can depend onay 
promise.” 

“I do,” she assured him earnestly. — 

So they parted. She had found hia 
grave, reserved. 








)iHeavy Sentence Imposed on 
Manufacturer of Tablets. 





(ASSOCIATED PRESS DISPATCH) 

NEW YORK, Decembef 31.—Ac- 
cused of having manufactured and 
}sold to influenza sufferers thousands | % 
of boxes of aspirin tablets, princi-|_ 
|pally composed of talcum powdér, 
Joseph M. Turkey, head of thé}] 
Verandah Chemical company, of 
Brooklyn, was found gullity yester- 
day of violation of the sanitary code 


and sentenced to three yearg in pfis- 
on with a fine of $500. The sentence 
was the most gévere ever imposed 
in the couritry for such an offense. 








Therefore Insist Upon Genuine 


Bayer-lablets 





of Aspirin 


The Safety 
‘*Bayer Cross’® 
on Tablets. 


Look for 
“Bayer Cross” 
on Tablets. 


20 cent Bayer packages. 
Also larger Bayer packages. 


Made and Owned 
by Americans! 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
y= for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
. Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. ey are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.’’ In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my 
of how I d my hearing. 


A. O, LEONARD 
Suite 227, 70 5th Avenue - - New York City 


Nadine 
Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Only) 





RS. APPLETON, having a knack fo 

probing, had made him own up thal 
he had been working too hard; that exple 
nation was needed to reconcile her to 
new and strange gravity. 

“T never knew Kennie Marthom tobe 
like that before,” she told Clare. “tt 
looks and acts more than a thousand yas 
old. I suppose that marriage thing ¥s 
a dreadful setback to his pride. 

Miss Kavanagh offered no comment 

“I suppose you know that he reall 








Why Have Freckles 


" The fairer the skin, the more ugly :t is 
33) when marred by freckles, and they are really 
ij unnecessary. soon as the warm sunshine 
SS or the hot winds bring them out, causing the 
* natural embarrassment that every women 
feels, get from your druggist a package of Kintho 








= way to 


z Beauty Cream. This is usually an easy and effective 
<i remove them, amd quickly 
St youthful and beautiful complexion, which, of 
ve no 


Use Kintho at the Gest sign of freckles, epolying i 
should be del : 


night and morning, and you tosee & 
= how rapidly these ugly spots begin to disappear. It is 3 
i Po to use Kintho Soap, as this helps to keep the 


youthful. 
e Kintho Manufacturing Co. 
Ellicott Square 


have a soft, clear, % 











Buffalo, N. Y. 


Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 

Soft and velvety. Money 

back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harmless. Adheres until 
washed off. Prevents sunburn and return of 
discolorations. A million delighted users 
prove its value. Popular Tints: Flesh, Pink, 
Brunette, White. 50c. by toilet counters or 
mail. Dept. T.R.B., National ToiletCompany, 
Paris, Tenn., U.S, A. 














wasn’t married, after all!” Pw 

Clare turned quick, hiss and 
certing gaze on her friend. — 

“That is to say,” explained the news 
monger, “the woman was 4 = 
who was already married. Bo 
out about her. Here’s who she 5 #8) 
about it!” ! 

When the story was finished, Cla 
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Buy an Income Month by Month 








Two Rules for 


Financial Success 


Buy only dividend-paying stocks of well known and 
established companies, which can be readily bought 


and sold at any time. 


Invest regularly—little by littl—and become the 
owner of the stocks you buy, although always able 





to sell should you wish to take a profit. 


our booklet 


Our Weekly Market Analysis tells you 


What to Buy 


“*The Ten Payment Plan’ 


b 


tells you 


How to Buy 


Write to-day for a copy of each, which we shall be glad 
to mail you without obligation. 


Address Dept. R-7. 


E. M. FULLER & CO. 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 


50 Broad Street 


New York 


Telephone Broad 383-4-5-6-7 





Inflamed gums — the 
cause of tooth-base decay 


UST as the| 
J zene of al 


building is de- 
pendent upon its 
foundations, so are 
healthy teeth de- 
endent upon 
Loakehy gums. 


Permit the gums to 
become inflamed or 
tender and you weaken 


teeth. This condition is 
called Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease). ning of 
teeth is a direct result. 


gums invite painful 
tooth-base decay. They 


act, too, as so many 


system—infecting the 
joints or tonsils — or 
causing other ail- 
ments. 


Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease) attacks four 
out of five people 
who are over forty. 
And many under 
that age, also. Its 
first symptom is ten- 
der gums. you 
should look to your 
gums! Use For- 
han’s, which i- 
tively prevents See. 
thea if used in time 
and used consistent- 
ly. It also scientifi- 
cally cleans theteeth 

—keeps them white 

and clean. Brush 











And spongy, receding | 


| 


doorways for disease | 
germs to enter the | 





your teeth with it. | 


| 


If gum-shrinkage | 
has already set in, | 
start using For- 


han’s and consult 
a dentist immedi- 
ately for special 
treatment. 


35¢ and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 


FORHAN CO. 
200 6th Ave., N.Y. 


the foundation of the | 


and M 
P 


‘astel 


Crayon Portraits and Fasb- 
= ail or Local 
es. Write for terms and 


list of successful stud 
ssociate 
23A Flatiron Bldg. New 


ents. 
jos, 


York 








| Own Your Own 


Stocks in a Year 
BEGIN TO-DAY 


Invest Wisely. Obtain Growing Income. 


Buy only high grade stocks paying substan- | 
tial dividends. First payment 20% of | 
purchase price. Balance in equal monthly | 


payments during year. 
Write to-day for Booklet “R”’ 


FRANCIS & CO. 


Investment Securities 
Cor. Broadway & Wall St., New York City 
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| 
| 
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| Your Investment | 


Opportunities 


under the 


‘Reconstruction Period | 


The foundations of many future 
fortunes are being laid through the 
judicious purchase of dependable 
securities at prevailing low prices. 
Every indication points to higher 
levels for meritorious stocks and 
bonds. 


A twenty-page publication issued fort- | 
| nightly citing unusual opportunities in the | 


stock market, free upon request. Write for 


| 4-RB, including our copyrighted booklet de- 
| scribing ““The 


rib Twenty Payment Plan,” the 
original easy-payment method of acquiring 


| good values. 


LATTERY@6 


Investment Securities 
40 Exchange Place, NEW YORK 
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growing greater all the time W 
X. K., bossed by a girl, dwindled ang 4 
At any rate, it was not long before By 
neer Haines had a much better nie 
standing with the Temiscouata fielgj 
rector than he had with the field-bogs 
the X. K. 

As a matter of fact, Donald Kezar i 
not opened up his heart to the eNgines 
except in a rather vague and unsafe 
tory way; he had handed to : 
packet of money, and had hinted that { 
engineer need not get too by 
plans suggested by Marthorn. 

Mr. Donaldson Was a great deal ng 
outspoken after he had sounded Hain 
and had found out that Kezar. 100, Wy 
far from enthusiastic in regard to th 
Marthorn kind of coéperation. Mr Dg 
aldson had his own brand of codperatig 
and very soon he had Mr. Haines 
operating. 

_ Then he got in the way of Domi 
Kezar; and the tWo of them lied to each 
other and mutually knew that they 
lying in order to gloss treachery, so tht 
it would not appear too hateful: but & 
result was more codperation of the De 
aldson brand. 

And then Clare found herself wonde 
ing what was happening to the X 
Men, independent operators, mill-ownen 
stumpage-buyers, kept coming to her, yp 
testing, alarmed, suspicious, fumbling ther 
contracts and wagging their heads wa 
she assured them that she did not intel 
to sell out the X. K. interests. But th 
other propaganda was continued vige 
ously; men did not seem to be convinel 
that the X. K. would not be swallowed@ 
They wanted to cast their lot with t 
forces that were in chief control of tk 
Toban interests. They were slackening 
up their activity until they were assure 
of something definite. 

The X. K. seemed to be slackening 
too. Good men were hired away by Da 
aldson. They believed the stories he tal 
them. He was a firm advocate of i 
tongue instead of the fist. He wast 
vigorous personality behind the propagat 
da which was causing Clare so much alk 
iety. Whenever he invented a new sty, 
he noted its course and the effect witha 
the delight of a successful marksmal 
watching a target. 

“ring X. K. horses pawed the hove 
floor restlessly and ate oats m ide. 
ness because teamsters were cajoled ly 
Donaldson. Men seemed to have comet 
the conclusion that there was room for 
only one big concern on the nver, 
that the Great Temiscouata, with its row 
firm-fixed in Wall Street, would own dl 
must own all. 


SY On ay 


S i= MULKERN had a certain 
spicacity of his own when it am 
to matters of the par By We 
the men who straggled into ote. At 
from up the river, he secured informatie 
that was rather vague, but it was 

ing. Of Clare’s new anxiety he re 
proof. After the departure of the 
tons, she made preparations t0 ae 
country to do what she could “= } 
of straightening out the X. K.’s altalls. 
Then Tim Mulkern awoke. ta 
Rosie with him, and he went to Clare we 
his proffer of service. Clare ace 





gratefully; her good sense made 
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ime While . . 
| ald more effectually than she. 

ta : ot Mulkern, after he had been 
better » og enough in the upper Toban to get his 









ed, did not confine himself to col- 
heting information. In disgust he gave 
waged to fix the blame; he found lies 


Ouata field 


© field-bogg 











ald K ied general slipperiness. He went to 

: hea Seedy matters as best he could, 

ad un be nd having been John Xavier Kavanagh’s | ‘ 
to incioal understudy for many years, he | 
inted that i i not bother with any complicated sys- 





djustment, but proceeded quite 
Se Kavanagh two-fisted methods— 
and be began to get results. W hen Don- 
aid Kezar got in the way of this obstrep- 
eous invader of authority and demanded 

tion, he got none; Mulkern 
bluntly told Mr. Kezar to go to a place 
where snowstorms are said never to hap- 


busy On a 


at deal mg 
inded Hai 
Zar, L00, We 
gard to th 
1 Mr. De 
Cooperation 























Haines «mm pea 

Of Don FTER a time, noting that the Temis- 
led cal couata was about in the _way of 
it they wepiam amplifying its hold-dams and in other | 
ery, so tiga construction work, Mr. Mulkern—in no 





way a timid person—went to Donaldson. 
“| don't know what the law is going to 
say after the law has all been fixed up, 


ful; but th 
of the De 










elf wondelm but let me tell you something, Mr. Don- 
the X. i™maldson. The X. K. drive was on this river 
mill-ownen fame before any of your popple jackstraws was 
to her, peje ever wet in the Toban. That drive has 
mbling thitame always had free way to the sorting-boom. 
heads wha 1f now ye propose to put aught in its 






honest path, what ye put there will—” 
s. Butthi@m The dynamite-boss set end of thumb 
ued viga- fame against forefinger, and flipped the thumb. 
> convinced And then Mr. Mulkern went on with 
allowed p fam his own affairs; and sometimes, so aptly 
t with the Mm and thoroughly had he understudied “old 
trol of tele X. K.” men jumped and looked scared 
slackening fame When they heard the Mulkern voice. 
re assured Field-director of the Temiscouata and 
field-boss of the X. K. had several con- 
ening w, f ferences. “He’s butting in on what’s no 
y by Doe fm business of his, Mr. Donaldson,” said 
ies he toll mm Kezar. “If it wasn’t for killing a couple 
ite of tie Of good horses, I’d sluice him down the 
e was th fmm Stubbing-slope some fine day when he’s 
propaga fm out there damning the crew.” 
much all Mr. Donaldson put up his protesting 
new stor, Me "aNd and looked distressed. “Brutal. 
ct with al brutal, Kezar! Mustn’t talk that way! 
marksma fa We're business men, not buccaneers! In 
ines We Must never do anything that’s 
the hovd Mm “84lst the law... . , By the way, I 
in ide (M bave been making inquiries during the 
sjoled by im Pat few weeks. I am told by a couple 
> comet a Of Our foresters that they overheard talk 
room for in Ste, Agathe to the effect that Mulkern’s 
iver, and wife is rather light in her ways and that 
its roots JS Jealous.” 
own al, She’s young, and he’s jealous—but I 


| not inten! 


se of her own limitations; Mulkern | 
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Lift Corns Right Off! 
It Doesn’t Hurt a Bit! 


Apply a few drops of Freezone on-a 

touchy corn or a callus, instantly it stops 

= aching, then shortly you lift that bothersome 
— ) corn or callus right off, root and all, with | | 










































the fingers. No pain at all! No soreness! 


Any Corn—Anywhere—Also | 1 
Calluses on Bottom of Feet | 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft é 
corn, also corns between the toes and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom of feet. & 


Costs Only a Few Cents — Try It! 


Tiny bottles of Freezone, sufficient to 
re) clear your feet of every corn and callus, \ 
cost only a few cents—at drug stores. 


P=SCORLISS LACED STOCKING, | 


o.4 Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 
[ “ideal support for VARICOSE VEINS, 


























eak ankles and all leg troubles. Wash- 
lable, adjustable and durable. No Elastic to 
stretch, $1 each (by mail 15c pea 
HOME TREATMENT for allleg ulcers, all 
remedies, two stockings—full directions com- 
plete by-mail $5.00. Send today for free book- 
. 2, and measurement blank 


ct . 
CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY Co. 











don’t think he has - 

rious” any reason to be sus- | 

ain pet Tm Sorry for that—but we'll not | 
it am fe omer. the meantime, we'll do noth- 
sie rtd but what’s strictly according 
- wy ates Mr. Donaldson sat down with 
disquit han: “gla He was in no especial 
4 ocul ss 7 put plenty of time on his new 
» Appl pecs Propaganda. He enjoyed himself. 
noe mys, in building a story—mentally 
the wat br a deadly shaft and feathering it 
irs renee and ipping it with poison. 
dope he did not note the fact that 
as making boomerang instead of 

arrow, 

= necessary to get Mulkern out of 


CourtSq. Suite 2 Boston, Mass. eae 
Do You Like to Draw? Never- Failing Exterminator 


roubled with rats and mice. 
pm pe rcepnenpige er Monch On Rats” never fails to clear the prem- 
ises of these pests when usedaccording to directions. 
It is not a ready-mixed exterminator; rats do not 
learn to avoid it because the food you mix it with 
can be changed as necessary. It tempts old and 
oung rats alike. At drug and general stores. 
4 eample let plate end let us En ing Kats and Mice”—booklet—sent 43 
and sample lesson and let us B 
explain. a Chemist, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING E. S. WELLS, 
Leader Bidg. $8 Cleveland, 0. 









































SEND NO MONEY. Any Diamond Moe 
shipped for in ion, charges prepaid, 







Examine carefully — if satisfied pay 1/5 
and keep it— balance 10% monthly. If unsatrs- 
A unless you're 





su Every Diamond 

teed. Exchangeable at YEARLY INCREASE in VALUE of 

+ Send TODAY for FREE Catalog No. 8-B. 10% discount 
on all cash purchases. J. M. Lyon & Co., 1 Maiden Lans, New York 

























































































Let’s Go! 





on lake or river, wherever you 


care-free Evinruding. 






brings new joysto every outing. 
ruding is just going—no rowing. 
ly 100,000 already sold. 


cally eliminates vibration. Write for 


194 Evinrude Bldg. 


York, N. Y.; 214 State § 








DIAMONDS 


AT CHES 


NCREDIT 
SEND ron forces 











Diamond Scarf Pins, far Sere 
Studs, Watches, Wrist Watches; 
ey ery, ulshowy assem- 
bled Solitaire Diamond Clusters. 
=. Diamonds 
> Win 
Hearts 






Cased in Handsome Ring Bex 


Loftis Perfection 
Diamond Rings 


One pull at a flywheel—“P-r-r-r” 
your Evinrude—and away you skim, 


picnicking, hunting, fishing, or just 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFI 
makes any boat a power boat, and 


Built-in fly-wheel type magneto and automatic 
reverse. Special method of balancing 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Evinrude Srtriuters- Cortlandt St., 


, Boston, Mass.; 436 Market 
St.,San Francisco, Cal.; 21i Morrison St, Portland, Ore. 


says 


will— 









Evin- 
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“THE RED CARPET” is going to 
be one of the most interesting epi- 
sodes in your life next month. Be 
sure to look for it in the August 
issue of The Red Book Magazine. 

















* Each D 
by our ‘diamond experts and is skit: 
fully mounted in our famous Lof- 
tis ‘*Perfection’’ 14-karat = 
gold 6-prong ring, ~y— 
every line of delica te grace 

beauty. 












$10 Down, $5 a Month. 
buys a $50 Ring. 
$20 Down, 4 Month, 
buys a $100 Ring, 
$25 Down, S12. 50a Month, 
buys a $125 —— 
v Beery Aetiate be in 
Jewelry Catalog a a y 
ed and priced unusually 
low. Whatever you select will 
be sent prepaid by us. You see 


and ouaien Gone in your own hands. If sat- 
isfied, pay one-fifth o: price and keep i it; balance 
divided i nto eigh Stand- 








t 
ard world eo eight equa ame tehes on credit terms as low as 
$2.50 a month. > The Netiendl LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED. 


JOFTIS ieee 


BROS & CO. iss queens ann 








tos, col 


free catalog and eyes of ~ f- 
Spetery Freel toanaer marvelous 
offers a 


TIRES Suaree 


all A Mereles— st half Prices 
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| the woods without force—to et 
and keep him out, before the al . 







started. Mr. Donaldson had 3 per out 
faith in his system. There was Boh 
violence about it which could harm UT the 
business name of the Great Temises were | 
It was merely a matter of killing a pgymmy whet 
faith, hopes, peace, devotion—only pere he 
ruin of a little home! ing 20 | 
It is pve that men who hit the the sie 
trail should bring = the current palmmmd waite 











of down-country. 
the woods. 
Weeks passed before Tim Mulkem 
tried to guess why men looked 1 at hin 
they did—side-glances, eyebrows jj 
quizzical grin. Rumor, fluffy as g 
flakes in the March thaw of a fep4 
was a long time in hardening into g 


Gossip is Welcome 


He lea 
od he | 
minous 

ing $0 








































thing like hard and fast declaration, yameumd ™ 
men had come from down-river: y ith it! 

men had whispered, before Mut with 
guessed at what it all meant. The by mmand 


The v‘ 
“Out | 
fe, If 


of the gossip was that Tim’s wife hadg 
wrong. 4 
Mulkern realized that faith in hing 


and trust in her were leaving him jae’ °%% 
couldn’t hear the words they mums" 
but he felt as if the words were ii Their 
his back. Still he kept on with his aime" by 
unable to deal her the insult, in} pered. 


him a 
ter anc 
ment th 
eeming 
riving {2 
perate | 
hat at 
eaten | 


thoughts, of believing that these many 
talking about his wife. And then fury 
another sort was suddenly inspired inh 

The Great Temiscouata set of its i 
blast in the outlet of the upper Eben 





T was explained that this was not if 
the purpose of using the outlet fori 


drive; on account of the sharp pitches ie dr 
outlet had never been considered ailiithe sack 
able. Men had built sluices on the seqaiichoulder 


descents, but in high water the ig 
jumped out of the sluices and were sa 
tered and hung up. 

Mulkern sought out Donaldson a 
asked some profane questions; the Xf 
man refused to be satisfied with thea 
planation that the Temiscouata nee 
more water for its storage-basin and thi 
the blanket charter enabled it to take thd 


“He’s 
igasped 2 

They 
and sat 
their cot 
awaiting 






















water from Ebeemah. “It may be ff 
for you, but it will be hell for us. It dat 

go!” | 

“The court has removed the injunct 
We are within our rights,” retorted OR his 4 
field-director. duty th 
“I don’t know what’s an injunction. Tit jeaye 
didn’t mind when it was put on; if tl which ¢ 
been taken off, then there’s one more WRREE was jat 
thing out of the way. But it’s about winds y 
moving the ledge that God Almighty I} welcom 
there that I’m talking! That ledge bOMIEE once m 
our water for the drive for the lm Afte 
outlet.” to the 
“We shall go on.” siderab 
“Before I came here, I packed my OB of his 
sack in the depot camp. Store ye of her 
water, say ye? By the war club of of looked 
Brian Boru, I'll make sieves of yu his pall 
dams!’ trouble 
“And wind up in State’s prison!” really 
“No sir! Not when the wise lawAy) [a 

know why it was done.” Fa 

Mr. Donaldson blinked. It ws eve barras 
that the possibility of having the mall Ft 
of provocation and reprisals opened 2 Ww 
malefi 





court was not an alluring prospet 
“So, let it stand like that,” 
Mulkern fiercely. “(Go on with yout 


2 ” 
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sxe drills in the ice-bound gorge of the | 


ser outlet were stilled. 


ues of the upper Toban 
wot siled. And there came a 
when Mulkern reached the point 
he could endure the malice of the 
no longer. He hid in a dark bunk 
‘the sleeping-camp at the Sickle-hook 
j waited till the men came back from 
sir supper. There were noise and chat- 
F and at last he heard some of the 
mi¢ which before had been mumblings 
phind his back. 
He leaped out among them. 


nd he swung a dynamite-stick with its | 


minous stripings of red. “Damn your 
ing souls! You've been having it over 
shind my back long enough. Now out 
Hh it! Out with it, you sneaking pups! 
it with it!” 
pmmand. 
The voices were stilled. 
“Out with it, I say! It’s about my 
If you're lying about her, against 
be stove this goes! If ye’re not lying, 
m saving it for somebody else.’ 
Their single impulse was to save them- 
ves by the method this wild man had 
fered. With starting eyes they goggled 
him and his sack. With white lips, one 
ter another, they told him. At that mo- 
nent they were cowards without a re- 
Heeming trait. They swore that they were 
riving facts, not lies. Such was the des- 
erate fervor of their self-exculpation 
at at last they knew that they had 
beaten conviction through his maniacal 


He drove his arm through the loop of 
the sack and swung the burden upon his 
shoulder. He strode out of the camp. 

“He's hitting the trail for home,” 
gasped an onlooker. 

They went back to the deacon-seats 
nd sat and stared at the floor in silence; 
their countenances were like those of men 
awaiting sentence for murder. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


ENNETH MARTHORN was al- 
most unmanageable during~ the 
delirium of his illness; he raved 
about a pledge that had been given and a 
duty that he must perform, and his haste 
to leave the hospital brought on a relapse 
Which delayed his return a long time. It 
was late in the winter, and the March 
winds were hushing their shrieks to spring- 
Welcoming Cooings, when he stepped foot 
once more in Ste. Agathe. 
After he had toiled up the snowy hill 
Kavanagh Mansion, he was con- 
a y disconcerted during the first part 
: interview with Clare. The depth 
Of her solicitude astonished him. She 
r honestly frightened when she saw 
pallor and his weakness. He had much 
tiouble ‘in convincing her that he was 
really able to be about. Then she gave 
gga with Celtic impulsiveness 
$0 much warmth that he was em- 
waeed ater, during their talk, those 
te were misty; Clare told him as best 
Was: rege the mysterious and 
S 7 ; =) 
teeth of the 5 ~e were sapping the 
= Made notes with engincer’s 
about details, and we he 


In his | 


Occupies Only 
| 26x32 Inches 
Floor Space 





Mulkern screamed his 


For Stores 


Drug 
Confectionery 
Department 

rocery 

Variety 
Dry Goods 

General 


Make $600 to 
$3,120 Yearly 
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Makes Waste Space 
Pay the Rent 


For Theatres 


Restaurants 
lorists 
Bakeries 
Commissaries 
Fairs 
Billiard Parlors 


eso 
Hotels 


Make $600 to 
$3,120 Yearly 


Pays Four Ways 


In Stores, Theatres—Large and Small Towns 


We don't charge you a 5-cent piece to estimate the 
money you can make in YOUR location from a Butter- 
Kist Pop Corn and Peanut Machine. Mail the coupon 
below for our figures. 


1— Motion Makes People Stop and Look 


This mechanical marvel advertises every place of busi- 
ness that has it. Thousands earning $600 to $3,120 yearly 
from a little, waste space 26x32 inches. Read this — 


2—Coaxing Fragrance Makes Quick Sales 

Many people who come into your store or pass by on 
the street every day would eagerly buy a bag or carton of 
this savory, fluffy, hot pop corn. Why miss those extra 
nickels, dimes and quarters when an average of only 90 
nickel bags a day mean 


3— Toasty Flavor Brings Tr for Blocks 

People can’t get this toasty favored pop corn from any 
other machine—the process is patented. They come from 
blocks around to get the real Butter-Kist Corn. 


4—Increases Sales of Everything You Sell 

“* Not only made 49,015 sales of Butter-Kist first year,” writes W. O. 
Hopkins, a storekeeper in Evansville, Ind., ““but my magazine sales 
increased 97 per cent.” 

Small merchant in Electra, Tex., population 640, writes —‘* Profits 
from Butter-Kist paid for machine in 12 months and bought me a $1,200 
automobile besides."’ 

Don’t fail to see scores of wonderful statements, proof 
of profits, photos, terms and full details in our valuable 
Butter-Kist book. Free to business men only. Send the 
coupon at once. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 


220 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Send This for Terms, Photos, Proof of Profits 











HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 220 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Without obligation, send me your free Butter-Kist book —“‘America’s New Industry,” with 
photos, sales records, and estimate of how much I can make with your machine. 
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Think Right 
Sleep Righi 


Optimisn is a potent 
factor of beneficial 
sleep. Cultivate it. 
Think right, sleep right 
if you desire a mind 
keen in its perceptions 
and a body truly forti- 
fied against the day’s 
duties and tension. 


ee 






| sleep-persuading influence of 
Ly 
IZ” Mattress 
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the Body’”’ 





Factors that 
Influence Sleep 


HIS is the philosophy of 

sleep---that you permit your 
blessings, rather than your 
petty cares, to influence your 
night’s rest. 

With your mind thus put at 
ease, the resilient comfort and 
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Sanitary 
Tuftless 


will be further enhanced, and 
the physical and mental bene- 
fits of sleep realized to the 
uttermost. 


Tuftless comfort is truly a thing apart from 
ordinary comfort. It is the direct outcome 
of the Sealy Air Weave Process. The Sealy 
is an inseparably interwoven unit, consisting 
of one hundred and sixty-four cubic feet of 
fluffy, sanitary prize cotton, pressed down, 
inserted into the ticking and released to the 
generous depth and buoyant softness of the 
mattress. Sleep on the Sealy, Know th 
result, 
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Your request brings an instructive book on 
sleep---also attractive covering samples and the 
name of a Sealy Dealer. 


SEALY MATTRESS CO. 


Sugar Land, Texas 


‘A Pillow for 
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orthe Black Beauty ¥° 
Don’t buy an ordinary bicycle. Get g 
the Black Beauty—/fatory direct; 
wholesale price. Magnificent wheel 
Strongest, raciest in all cycledom. 
Five-year guarantee. 

18 Exclusive Features 
See the wheel before paying a cent. 
Get our Catalog; select your 
model. 20 Style. We ship at our 
own risk. Keep or return. No 
waiting to save up money. Months 
to pay—small amount on accept- 
ance, then Ss ee ES 

Cy et our ctory ci 
Sundries first. Lowest fn the 
country. ‘Tires, lamps, horns, etc. 
Everything for cyclists. Free Sundries Catalog. 

HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. 


Dept.17__ Philadelphia 
Nad Beautiful New 
Catalog in colors 























| COPY THISSKETCH 


| and let me see what you can do with it. 


| M 

| $125 00 or more per week were trained by 
my course of prreonns individual lessons 
by mail. PICTURE CHARTS make orig- 

| inal drawing easy to learn. Send sketch 

| of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for sample 

| Picture Chart, list of successful students 
examples of their work and evidence of 
what YOU can accomplish. 

| "lease state your aze. 

| The Landon School 
of Cartooning and Miustrating 

1432 Schotield Building Cleveland, 0. 








Very small charge for lessons only expense. 
















$20 
U ULEL Geneten Guitar, Violin, Mane 
olin. Guitar. Cornet or Banjo 
Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. To first 


pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 


e@ guarantee success 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 
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left her to return to the tavern, by 






her promise that he would Dut hig t 
thought on the matter: he asked » 2g 
’ 


sion to come back to her the next 
further conference. 

The next day, at Kenneth’s supp 
Clare wired her lawyer for q shi 
of the legal aspects of the X Ky 
and ordered him to follow, in pery 


























































































telegram of reply. He wired her yet 
| view to certain new legislation telmmmome, o! 
| the affairs on the Toban—aets 4 He dic 
| passed or being then Considered jp qammpaped 2 
| mittee, to become law after th gammeels 
| lapse of time—he had considered j 
to discontinue all litigation: his ¢gammn Clau 
court would not allow him to com dreadf 
at that time, he added. But he @ummmmaning ¢ 
reassure Clare by stating that jgmmno had 
watched the acts and resolves whidiama® ed 2 
to do with legislation for the Tohajmme want! 
that he had been safeguarding the gamer it! 
ests of the X. K. ; pen wh 
Kenneth drew her attention to tia when 

with considerable violence of laggmmmuouted. 


Into t 
ng thro 
patter ¥ 


It looked to him as if those interes 
been betrayed, and he told her 59, 
“Donald told me he was the best 
could hire.” ercely. 
“Perhaps Mr. Kezar knows mored “Hold 
picking woods-horses than about sekiqumneak! 
efficient lawyers. This man doesntg ~~ 


right. But I have a college friend nfm’ 

law who can be trusted.  Suppug qummud out 

wire him to hustle on the trail andim ra 
nave 


tigate?” 
“T'll be grateful if you can get hm 


act for me.’ 


gainst 
“Orde 
mite-bos 


ENNETH, again at his wort, ialipy 2p 
that a great many of his morbid ore 


” 


Mart! 


bodings were leaving him. 
Whenever he climbed the snow! 
he saw Clare at the window, waiting 


LT} 


° ° * a ke n’s d 
him. In their conferences she confda nl 
bent her head beside his when he @ “qj 
plained the details of his blue-pmits. “My 


They were in that position one ali 
noon when Romeo Shank burst mg 
them. He did not knock. He di 
wait to be announced by Elisian. 3 
did not pull off his shaggy fur cap. f 
mouth was open, his tongue lolled, 
he was panting like an exhausted @ 
“Hell has broke loose!” he squawked.! 
clapped his mittened hands together 
swift blows. “Hell has broke loose! 
said over and over. 

“Get a stop-line across that tomge 
yours, man. Don’t you realize whet} 
are?” expostulated Kenneth angrily. 

“They’ve torched on Tim M 


words | 
wife an 
“Shu 
have t¢ 
jug on | 
“Tt’s 
Clauser 
front 0 
a barri 
to here 
up my 
In t 
more ; 
would 









Then Shank poured out his informatio age 
broken sentences. Tim Mulkem bad drive— 
lieved lies about his wife. Tim Maz enginee 
had come tearing into Ste. Agathe “IIIS his pra 
Mulkern was gulping down tn dipp! Dositioy 
of rum in One-legged Clausens kitche Se ns 
the village blind tiger. And when the 1 
drunk enough, Tim Mulkern woul Tum fr 


himself and Rosie and their little bom EE feet 






















everlasting damnation! » al It w 
“But Tim will listen to ™& mediat 
Clare. the ju 
“He'll listen to nobody else, ome ened | 
shouted the fire-warden. “Its ‘r match 
I’ve run to fetch you. He wa force 









you.” di 
She started to get her cap and het 
but Kenneth followed her af@ ae 













SLINGERLAND SCHOOL-OF MUSIC, Dept. 414, CHICAGO, ILL. 


on her arms. “Listen, Clare. 
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rehension, he did not note 








valde enn spoke the name his heart 
he Amp jah must listen! The man is 
* the nex gillimaged. You mustn t go. 





“But he is mild and good underneath. 
can make him understand. 
at most any other time—yes. But 
s, is no job for a girl. I wont allow you 
And there’s no time for more talk. 
here! I command you to stay here. 


Neth’s sym 
for a st 
the XK 


W, ID pers 












vired ’ ou to s 
latin ioe, Shank Let’s run for it! 

n—acts su He did not stay for coat or cap, but 
isidered jy ved away with the fire-warden at his 








after the 

sidered j ; ; 
ni; his his N Clausen’s kitchen a aa hve 
1 to come dreadful sack strapped on his back, was 





ring threats. The three frightened men 
ho been loafing in the place were 
d against the wall. “I want rum; 
want nerve. I’m getting it. And then 
it! The front door of hell will be 
yen when we get there, for they'll hear 
¢ when we start out from here,” he 
thouted. 
Into this scene came Marthorn, plung- 
wg through the doorway. “What’s the 
matter with you, Mulkern?” he demanded 


But he di 
g that be 
ives which 
the Tobay 
rding the j 










ion to that 
2 of ane 
€ interests 
| her so, 
the best m 





















ercely. - ‘ 
WS mone “Hold off there, you Temiscouata 
about seameneak! I’ve got an extra stick of canned 
‘doesn't qammmunder for you. You deserve it. Tell 
> friend aqammour dirty gang to blow the upper Ebee- 
Suppose dma outlet, will yeh?” 
rail and i “You're lying, Mulkern. Our folks 


have done no such thing. That would be 


smmmegainst my strict orders.” 
he “Onders-orders!” sneered the dyna- 
mite-boss, “You're the liar! I tell you 
ork, f hat your hounds have blowed the outlet. 
moths But what the blazes do I care now? One 
M'amore dipper of rum, and then I'll show 
vais Marthom broke in furiously on Mul- 
> confides declarations of what he would do to 
he ta woman who, he thought, had betrayed 
— “My God, Mulkern, I should think such 


words would choke you! I know your 








= 4 vile and—” 

isiane I, wut up! I believe my friends. They 
rcp fl lave told me.” He lurched toward the 
lolled, aqgum 2°8 00 the table. 

susted It’s no use to talk to him,” quavered 
awked , holding his crutches crossed in 
ether front of himself as if he hoped to make 
loose" ME® “Atticade. “I wont let him be talked 





tohere, He’s liable to get mad and blow 
up my house.” 

In that crisis Kenneth realized that 
more appeal from a Temiscouata man 


tongue 
where J 
rily. 







Mulenffme "Ud inflame rather than quiet the 
mation ear The news that the outlet had 
n hal #1 blown—sure peril for the X. K. 
Mul drive—roused mighty anger in the chief 
the engineer. It struck a deadly blow at all 


Promises to Clare; it left him in the 
Position of a traitor. At that moment 
soe State nearly matched that of 
ing creature who was pouring 
fe the jug, wavering on unsteady 


It was no time for a 
dys ny fine touches of 
lation, Mulkern’s attention was on 
Jug and the dipper. Kenneth, weak- 
aa illness, knew that he was no 
"a of mere A struggle would 
he inn oy td of the horrid burden 


om yanked one of the stout ash 





om Clausen, swung and struck 













































shaving content. 
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Smoother Faces! 


* Millions of men—- Gem users— have 
smoother faces. 
shaving truth, that — 


They have learned this 


“The Blade is the Razor” 


Gem Damaskeene Blades have a durable sopery and 
uniformity of edge that actually give a silken skin, a nappy 
shave —the shave you have always wanted. 


Thousands of men swing permanently over every -year 
to the Gem and Smoother 
painful shaves and the “near” shaves. They have found 


‘aces. No longer for them the 


The shaving content you will find in the delicate edge of 
one Gem Damaskeene Blade will amply repay your invest- 


ment in a Smoother Face. 


The new Gem folder “Smoother Faces and How to Get One” 


should be read by every man. 
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Shall we send you a copy? 













The price of the Gem secures 
the full service youcan askfrom 
any razor. Complete outfit 
$7 00 includes holder, han- 

io dle for stropping and 

seven Damaskeene 
Blades in compact case. 


, GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc. 
New York 


Canadian Branch: 
591 St. Catherine Street, W. 
Montreal 
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these treatments. 


To havea natural, healthy glow, a 
full and free circulation of blood, a 
constant source of restoring youthful 
firmness and contour, many noted stage 
and screen beauties use and endorse the 
Star Electric Vibrator. You can now 
easily have a Star Electric Vibrator in 
your home. You can give yourself 
that careful home health and beauty 
attention which every woman needs. 


“STAR 


Electric 


. 

Such well-known motion picture stars as Agnes 
Apres, (picture herewith), Corinne Griffith, Betty 
Blythe and Gladys Leslie, all of the Vitagravh 
Company; Ruth Roland, Pathe, May Allison. 
Metro and LAllian Walker use and endorse the Stir 
Electric Vibrator. 


thoroughly. 


Have You Tried Electric 
Massage at Home? 


F you haven’t you cannot realize what a depend- 
able health and beauty stimulant it is. 
you're fatigued, ‘‘out of sorts,” 
headache or a touch of rheumatism, you will find 
electric massage a wonderful help. 
Electric Vibrator in your home, (and it costs only 
$5 for the complete outfit) you have your own beauty 
parler—you eliminate the expense of going downtown for 


Costs Only $5—Ten Days’ Free Trial in Your Own home 


Will you é¢ry the Star Electric Vibra- 
tor? We're so sure that you'll be de- 
lighted with it that we want to send it 
to youon a 10-days’ free trial basis. 
Use it in your own home. 
If you are not entirely 
satisfied we will refund your money 
most cheerfully. Send $5 today to the 
FITZGERALD Mpc. Co. 107 Farley Place, 
Torrington,Conn. 
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When 
have a nervous 


With a Star 


Test it 
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“hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
“How?” With the 
MORLEY PHONE. I've 
@ pair in my ears now, but ¢ 
ate invisible. | would not know | 
t in, myself, only 
that | hear all right. The 







Just to 
has ever known 
this 14k gold f 
im. di 

to cover 


a 
Only 10,009 
Anwer quick. 


FRE 


advertise our famo 
im. diamonds—thegreatest discovery the world 
- Ting, 
jiamond—in beautiful ring 
paid. Pay postmaster $1.25 C. 
postage, boxing, 
Sending. ete. If you can tell it from areal 
diamond _ return 
enaway. Sen 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept. 30 
MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


DIAMOND 
RING OFFER 


s Hawaiian 


e willsend absolutely free 
set with a 4k Hawaiian 
ox postage 
. D. charges 
advertising 
and money refunded. 
no money. 
Send size of finger. 





Morley Phone 


for the 


STANDARD 





is to the ears what glasses are to the 
Li « hel, nd h 1 











Invisible, « a Any- 
cae on alba it.” Over one hundred thousand sold. 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778, Perry Bldg., Phila, 





write and 


Look, wear 
lik: : 

Write for offer No. a0. 
E.w.s. Pres. 
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| Mulkern a wicked blow on the } 
| blow that “plocked” dully, like Pe 
wood. While the victim was Chall 
down toward the floor, Kenneth jem 
him and pushed him forward 
| face. The awful sack did not touch 
| floor. Mulkern was limp and still 
| the young man gingerly UNstrapped 
| pack and lifted it off. 

“Friends told him, hey?” squeals 
Shank. “I know how the friends 
what they got! I know how those sig 
were started toward up-river! Jf, 
more of your Temiscouata wor 
thorn. It is, I say! But I never tha 
Tim Mulkern would believe their § 
about the truest little wife that every 
And now youve killed him, hay 
you? 

But Mulkern answered that ques 
he began to writhe. 

“I can tell him how the stories gg 
him. I can make him believe wy 
say,” insisted Mr. Shank. 

“If that’s so, you’d better get Opes 
him and make him sit here and lists 
you,” advised Kenneth. “Here, you 
—get busy!” 


ENNETH left Mulkern, trusse 

and still stupid from drink and§ 
blow, and hurried back to Clare, for 
knew with what anguish she would} 
waiting for news. 

When he had given her brief assur 
that Mulkern had been taken care off 
stood before her and told her the ol 
news. “So that’s how the Great Ten 
couata has helped me keep my sok 
word to you! I’m going back to Mules 
and wait till he’s in shape to talk. Iva 
to verify what he said so far as I @ 
Then I shall have something to sy¥ 
you.” 

He felt too much unnerved for furtha 
talk with her then. He went and st 
Clausen’s kitchen and watched the si 
progress of Mulkern back to sensibility. 

Mr. Shank had a great deal of preag 
information and a ready flow of spam 
but hours went by before, by dint of itt 
ation and reiteration, Mulkern appeal 
to be awake to the truth. But he show 
no more of his fiery temper. He® 
dazed and comprehended only by degre 
“So that’s what the Temiscouata tnell 
do to me,” he muttered over and 0 
while Shank talked. 

Once he turned to Marthorn. “tw 
you that hit me, was it? Why didatys 
make a better job of it? I don’t desm 
to live.” ; 

After that they took the ropes off th 
man. He was quiet and stared at 
floor. 
“T don’t know as you're willing to.p* 
me any information, Mulkern,” said Ke 
neth, unable to put aside his own ats 
any longer. “I’m sorry that I had 
do it!” 

“Tf ye’re sorry because ye saved BY 
Rosie, then ye’re no part of a man. 
“Mulkern, I swear before Heaven tht 
I have been doing my best squat 
things on this river. I promised “ 
7 . that the X. K ge 
Kavanagh to see that the ee 
rights. But look at me! I have 

the hospital for weeks. 
what has been going on up h 
tell me what you know?” ; 
Mulkern told, listlessly, withoulm® 
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D the be iy He still seemed to be suffering 
like ay blow. Kenneth, listening to the 
WaS Crm. declarations, knew that the man was 
neth leap 


‘ing facts. ; 

. re with the colleen! They’ll 
oe with her,” declared Mr. Shank. 
4 r devils mean all right, but when 
» aint led right, they don’t know how 


act right. Don Kezar is suppused to 


Nard 


Not tou 
and stj 


hstr, apped 





















Squealed MMM her field-boss. But if I know any- 

> friend; MlMng about woods operations,—and I 

' those sigllicton I do,—he’s selling her out. And 

er! Its» Temiscouata is beating her out. God 
Work, Iie the poor colleen!” 












lever thoy 
ve their ILKERN leaped to his feet so sud- 
at ever i denly that those with him in the 
um, have bichen were startled. He echoed a part 
fShank’s last words, but it was not a 
at questi rit was anathema against the 
, miscouata, and there was hideous sig- 
‘Ones SMscance in his manner. “It’s my own 
CVE What cinecs now. It’s because of what they 





ed to do to me with a lie! It’s my 
busines , and lll ’tend to it.” 

“You'd best go home now, Mulkern,” 
ounseled Kenneth. “Miss Kavanagh sent 
ad by me that she will go with you to 
plain to your wife all about the wicked- 
ness of what they tried to do.” 

“My wife! My good little wife!” cried 
Mulkem. “Think ye I’d go to her with 


Zet ropes 
nd listen 


re, You m 









trussed 
nk and { 
are, for 






















Would iilimthe taste of rum and the sting o’ those 
: hell-words still in my mouth? I'll go to 
I assum@imher when I can go right. I'll crawl on 
care of, Mmy knees to her then. ‘But not now! I 
the oli have business to “tend to.” He repeated 


cat Tenlmthe words about his “business” many 
ny Solem times, and there was a growing wildness 
0 Mulbilin his demeanor. The men in the room 
k, Twa were silent, not knowing just what to say 


as I a } 
to ay WR “Tm afraid that tunk stirred up his 
atticdust so much that it wont settle 
again right away,” confided Mr. Shank to 
Kenneth in a whisper. “But thank God, 
he aint threatening poor little Rosie any 
more.” 

Clausen had applied first aid in the 
form of a vinegar-soaked bandage for 
Mulkern’s head. The dynamite-boss 
pulled off the cloth and flung it away. He 
his cap and his fur coat and 
out. His blanketed horses were 
at the hitch-rail. 

But you ought to go to your wife,” 


or furtha 
ind sat 


d Kenneth, following him. “You 
are going, aren’t you?” 
ulkern made no answer. He stripped 


off the blankets, tumbled into his jumper- 

sleigh, slashed his whip and was off He 
toward the north country. 

man who had been looking into an 

$ was hurrying back dizzily from the 

cee 4 lie had driven him to seek to slay 
mmocent woman he loved: the blow 


ie had rattled his om being a murderer 
i stage who was riding north did have 
dR shane’ a It concerned men who had 


good woman and had given a 
murderer’s heart. It was busi- 
had put affection away from 
48 something which might weaken his 


husband a 
Ness which 


Ms - 
1th we r. Donaldson’s boomerang 
ot om the return trip. 
The conclusion 
of this fine novel of the 
reat outdoors will appear in the forth- 


7 
“a 


the August, issue of The Red 
° Book Magazine. ‘3 





Millions of people who brush teeth 
daily leave a tooth-destroying film. 
They find in time that teeth discolor 
and decay. Tartar forms on them, 
perhaps pyorrhea starts. And they 
wonder why. 


The reason lies in a film—a slimy, 
clinging film. You can feel it with 
your tongue. It gets into crevices, 
hardens and stays. There the tooth 
brush can’t remove it, and the ordi- 
nary dentifrice cannot dissolve it. 


That film is what discolors —not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Dentists call it “bacterial plaque,” 
because millions of germs breed in it. 


Ask us for this trial tube, then see 
for yourself the difference between 
old methods and the new. It will be 
a revelation. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is 
albuminous matter. The object. of 
Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to 
day by day combat it. 


Pepsin alone is inert. It must be 
activated, and the usual method is an 
acid, harmful to the teeth. So pepsin 
long seemed barred. But now a harm- 
| less activating method has been found. 
| Five governments have _ already 
| granted patents. It is that method, 
| used in Pepsodent, which opens up 
this new teeth cleaning era. 
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If You Brush Teeth 
Brush Them Well 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Don’t Leave the Film 


They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. Thus most taoth troubles 
are now traced to that film. 


Dental science has for years sought 
a way to end that film. The tooth 
brush had proved inadequate. Tooth 
troubles constantly increased. And 
the reason clearly lay in that film. 


A new discovery has now solved 
this greatest of tooth problems. That 
film can now be efficiently combated. 
Able authorities have proved the facts 
by scientific tests. Leading dentists 
all over America are now urging its 
adoption. 


Now this method is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And to 
let all people prove it quickly we are 
offering a free ten-day test. 


See the Difference 


Dentists and scientists are now us- 
ing Pepsodent—many thousands: of 
them. At least a million careful peo- 
ple have adopted italready. Itis'time 
that you knew what it means to you 
and what it means to yours. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 


Watch the results for ten days. 
Read the reasons in the book we send. 
Then decide for yourself about this 
new way of teeth cleaning. 


Cut out the coupon now. 
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A scientific tooth paste based on activated 
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endorsed by dentists everywhere and 
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THE SAFE AND SANE 





back to Sophrony’s frent steps, I was 
headin’ a procession that strung out for 
an eighth of a mile. And there I found 
Ansel, who'd got loose from the barbed 
wire somehow or ‘nother, in the middle 
of another gang, all hoilerin’ at once. 

“Did you find him, Sol? Did you 
catch him?” roars Ansel. “You didn’t! 
Come on then, in the name of the law!” 

He bust through the gang and started 
off up the road. Him and his tribe was 
out of sight the next minute, though they 
wa’n’t out of hearin’, by a good deal. 

I was goin’ to follow, but before I 
got started, up comes Gaius Paine and 
Cap’n Ebenezer and a whole lot more. 

“Which way did he go? © Which way did 
he go?” pants Gaius. 

“Oh — oh — oh! Who—who—who—” 
stutters Ebenezer. 

“How do I know which way he went?” 
I says. “Let go of me! What’s the mat- 
ter with all you idiots?” 

HEY didn’t stop to tell me. Gaius 

sprung out into the road. 

“Feller-citizens,’ says he, “as ex-con- 
stable of this town, I order you to help 
keep the peace. Fall in!” 

They fell in, and next I knew, off 
they went, but down the road, not up. 

For a second I was so mad I couldn't 
think. But then the thought struck me. 
“What will they do to that poor loon if 
they catch him?” And up the road I 
went, full tilt. 

That next half-hour is so mixed up in 
my memory that I can’t tell you much 
about it. I remember climbin’ fences 
and scratchin’ through bushes. All round 
me in the dark was men and boys holler- 
in’, and guns firin’, and racket enough to 
wake the dead. Back in the village a 
million dogs was barkin’, and some idiot 
was ringin’ the schoolhouse bell. Every 
once in a while somebody would sing 
out, “Here he is! Here he is!” and we’d 
all go tearin’ in that direction. But it 
never was him. Once ‘twas Aunt Polly 
Ellis, who had got the notion the town 
was on fire and was headin’ there with a 
lantern and a tin pail. 

I got sick and disgusted after a while 
and turned back and set sail for the 
boardin’-house. The main road was 
pretty deserted, but every house was lit 
up from top to bottom, and there was 
bunches of women in the yards hangin’ 
onto each other and cryin’. When they 





T ue chap who said the first thou- 
sand was the toughest sum of money 
in all the world to acquire and hold 
to was pretty nearly right. But lots of 
people have acquired and managed to 
nail down that sum. Every one of 
them will have a personal interest in 
the story of such an achievement that 
Albert Payson Terhune has written 
for the August Red Book: Magazine. 
Of course you'll read it. 
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saw me, they screamed first, and then 
wanted to know if the murderer had been 
caught. 

Murderer!” says I. 
aint any murderer.” 

There was, too. I ought to know there 
was. “Twas all my fault. I’d got the 
murderer there in the first place. And 
now he’d killed Sophrony Gott with the 
kindlin’ hatchet and had knocked Adoni- 
ram’s brains out with a clam-hoe and was 
off butcherin’ the rest of the town. 

“Rubbish!” says I, disgusted. ‘So- 
phrony aint murdered. And as for Adoni- 
ram, he never had any brains to knock 
out.” 

Didn't make no difference. If So- 
phrony and Adoniram wa’n’t dead, where 
was they? Not a soul had seen ’em since 
the alarm was sounded. Abbie Cahoon 
declared they would all be murdered in 
their beds. 

“You wont,” says I, “for you aint in 
your bed.” And I hurried off and left 
‘em. Course I knew what they said was 
all nonsense, but “twas kind of queer 
about the Gotts. I’d heard Sophrony 
scream when I first came out of the house, 
but I hadn't seen her nor Adoniram 
neither. And I’d seen every other crit- 
ter in East Trumet at least a dozen times 
that night. 


“Rubbish! there 


As I come abreast of the boardin’- 
house I heard a tremendous hur- 
rahin’ and yellin’ comin’ up the road 
ahead of me. It got louder and louder, 
and then here comes about twenty men 
and boys all marchin’ together. Cap’n 
Ebenezer Bassett was at the head of ’em, 
and in the middle I could hear Gaius 
Paine’s voice orderin’ somebody to come 
on peaceable and not make any fuss. 

Ebenezer was the first to see me. He 
wheezed, vainglorious: 

“We—we—got him, me an’ Gaius got 
him. We—we—we’ll show this town 
who’s the right man for constable. I— 
I—guess this’ll settle Anse Olsen’s hash.” 

Then Gaius Paine shoved forward. 

“Yes sir,” says he. “Here he is. Now, 
Sol Pratt, don’t you interfere. I may 
be beat election-day, by fraud and re- 
peatin’, but when it comes to my duty— 
Here! You needn’t talk. And—and what- 
ever you say’ll be used against you, any- 
how.” 

He didn’t say this last to me, but to a 
big, broad-shouldered stranger he was 
holdin’ by the arm. 

“Ts this the man you’ve got?” says I. 

“Yes sir, ‘tis. He put up consider- 
able fight, but when he see I meant busi- 
ness, he knuckled under. Now, Sol Pratt, 
don’t you—” 

But the broad-shouldered feller him- 
self interrupted. 

“Say,” he says, talkin’ to me, “is your 
name Solomon Pratt?” 

“Tt is,” says I. 

“Thank the powers for that! Are you 
crazy? The rest of this gang are.” 

“Who are you?” says I. 

“My name is Higgins.” 

“Higgins!” says I. “Higgins! 
you Mike Bodley’s keeper?” 


Are 


( Continued from ol 
page 86) 


He grinned. “I don’t know 
Bodley,” he says. “I was sent 
Mr. Van Brunt of New York 
panion to Major Scott Bodley, 
seen him? Where is he?” : 

“Major Bodley?” says |, “mu 
Bodley? Hey? Well, by time, tg 
‘Major’ in that telegram, not “Mike!”* 

That was it, of course. Another itd 
mistake of the Baker boy’s! 

“But—but the island?” says | 

“Island? What island? Major 
had a Government position at Governays 
Island in New York harbor for tye 
years. Is that the island you mean? 

I let this soak in. 

“Then—then he aint crazy?” 

“Crazy! No. He has had a peng 
breakdown, which affected—” 

But Gaius and Ebenezer stared 
then, and ‘twas minutes afore I cg 
get them quiet. Then the Higgins mg 
told me what had happened. Seems ej 
intended comin’ down along with Bot 
all the way, but at Ostable Junction iy 
patient had ordered him to get off te 
train for some cigars. Higgins went, aj 
the train went and left him. Hed 
lowed in a auto; that had broke domi 
two miles from town and he’d started 
walk the rest of the way. Next thay 
I knew,” he ends up, “this Old Mang 
the Sea and this gang of Matteawan gat 
uates had hold of me. But where ist 
Major?” 

That was what I couldn’t tell him. & 
was out of his room when I looked ii 
it—that’s all I knew myself; but Tid 
him what Anse Olsen had seen, 

“Where is his room?” he says. “ia 
look at it.” oe 

Up the stairs we went, the two 
My lamp was still burnin’ on them 
where I’d left it. We looked into 
—no, I mean the Major’s room) # 
empty, of course. 

“Humph!” says Higgins. 
seem to be gone, doesn’t he? He 
have gone far, in his condition. 
another room. Anybody in here? 

‘Twas the room with the fea 
the room we wanted Bodley @ 
but he wouldn’t. Higgins took the 
opened the door and looked in. 

“Humph!” says he agai. 3 
here!” pore 
I looked, and there, on the feathe 
bed, with the clothes tucked up wade 
his chin and sleepin’ like @ baby, 8 
Major Mike himself. _ 

I didn’t say nothin’; I couldnt 3 
gins shut the door careful. Then 198 
up. Pr “et 
“For mercy sakes!” says L 
have got tired of the cornhusks 
in there on his own hook. 
there all the time. But how 
be? How could he sleep 
There’s been racket enough to 
dead.” py 

Higgins laughed. “Nothin 
him,” he says. “He’s stone @ 
ears broke down along his 
He can’t hear anything. wv 

I caught my breath. “Deel 
says I. “Then that explains~ “Ss 


“ 





of motoring? After a strenuous deuce set? You 
can—with Armand’s Cold Cream Powder! How 
satisfying to know that your nose wasn’t the tiniest bit shiny 
when you unexpectedly met those friends of brother’s! It 
wasn’tif you’d powdered with Armand’s before you left home. 
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Wm you like to look fresh and dainty after hours 
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Thesecret is this! To the exquisite smoothness and fineness 
of Armand’s has been added a touch of perfect cold cream 
It clings through all winds and weather. 


You need apply no cream before powdering, yet the dust of 
the day is removed with this wonderful powder when you bathe 
your face, leaving your skin fresh and the pores unclogged. 


You can get Armand’s wherever the better toilet requisites 
are sold. For a Medallion Vanity Case of Armand’s powder, 
send 10c and name of your dealer. 


THE ARMAND COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa 


Since May 29, 1916, the genuineness of each and every 
package of Armand’s Powder is assured by the following 
trade-marks—Louis X VI Silhouette Medallion; Armand 
Signature; and red and white check blue stripe design, 
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Many a young fellow has 
taught his father the cool 
comfort of BN.D, Have you? 


BVD. quntite ean only be 
obtained in BV_D Underwear 


MADE FOR THE | 
If it hasn't this IB.V.D. : Tt isn't BN.D. 
Red Woven Label ~ meme ae Underwear 

| BEST RETAIL TRADE | 

(Trade Mark Reg US Pat Of and Foreign Countries! 


THE B.V. D. COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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y so? Why didn’t he tell me 


aouawith anocher laugh,—“‘that’s 
setae tell anybody. He’s mighty 

@-He’s got-a pair of patent éar- 
he uses when he wants to 
ik wa anybody, but he doesn’t wear 
se sy gther time; they get on his 
we she says. 1 have to lug ‘em around 
* in my pocket. I’ve got em 


now. 


he could say age a df 

4 -) 7 y a 
IT could get over my paralysis 
sates about the drums, there burst 
sat the most. tremendous row in the road 


“Hemmigi? says 1. “Somethin’s hap- 
ened Pr teter go see what ’tis. _May- 
> they located another murderer.” 

But they hadn’t. “T'was just Olsen and 
his crowd 1 hushed them up best I could, 
and told em what I’d learned. Every- 

iked foolish and mad, but Ansel 
lus was maddest of all. 

#1-did see somebody get out of 
wt window,” sputters Olsen. “I tell 
a1 see im with my own eyes. If it 
wasn't the—the jailbird, who was it?” 
just then Higgins showed up in the 


“If, you're lookin’ for a lunatic,” he 
says, “there’s one shut up in this house. 
She's bangin’ the door and yellin’ blue 

” 


murder, 

The crowd yelled too, and started pilin’ 
into the house, Gaius at the head of ’em. 
About half was inside and on their way 
upstairs when from the back yard there 
come the noise of somethin’ wooden splin- 
terin’, then a splash and a howl. 

“Help!” screams somebody. ‘Help! 
T'm drownin’!” 

The rest of the crowd rushed in the 
direction of the howls. I went with ’em. 
Under the window of the kitchen, not the 
dinin’-room one that was open, but an- 


other, was a cistern pretty nigh -full of 
rain-water. The top was all “broken 
to. pieces, and-from underneath, down in 
the cistern, théfe sounded a most awful 
splashin’ and yellin’. I got there just.in 
time to see Olsen and two or three oth- 
ers haul a man out of that cistern, a 
man dressed up in clothes that looked as 
if they’d come out of the rag-bag, and 
with his face all painted with burnt cork. 
’Twas Adoniram Gott. 

Well, Adoniram stood there and puffed 
and dripped, and the rest of us stood and 
stared at him. Olsen spoke first. 

“Ad. Gott,” says he, ‘‘what in thunder 
are you doin’ in that cistern?” 

Adoniram blew some of the water out 
of his mouth and made answer. 

“You—you numskull,” he sputtered, 
“do—do you s’pose I jumped in on pur- 
pose? I—lI stood up on the top so’s to 
see if I couldn’t- open the window. and 
get. in, and—and the rotten thing burst 
underneath me. That’s all -there is to it. 
Let go of me, Anse Olsen!” 

Ansel let go of him, but I caught hold 
of him instead. I was beginnin’ to see 
a light. 

“Hold on!” says I. -“You wanted to 
get in that window, you say? . Why ‘didn’t 
you go in the door?” 

“S’pose I wanted Sophrony to catch 
me? I’d have got in the window I got 
out of, only there was such a gang 
around, I couldn’t.” 

“So "twas you got out of that dinin’- 
room window, hey? —Be still, Ansel! I’m 
doin’ the talkin. —What did you get out 
for?” 

“So’s I could go up to the Center and 
be in the Horrible parade, same as I 
promised to be, of course. And I would 
have been, too, only everywheres was full 
of crowds with guns and dogs and every- 
thing. All dressed up for the parade I 
was, and a passel of dogs got after me 
and chased me clear back home. I had 
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to hide in the henhouse, or they’d’ et me 
alive. I— Oh, my soul, Sophrony!” 

’Twas Sophrony, sure enough. © She’ and 
Gaius come pushin’ their way through 
the mob. 

“Hum!” she says, slow. “So you're 
here, hey? Sneakin’ out of this. house 
in the middle of the night, after I told 
you you couldn’t go! And lockin’ me up 
in the bedroom for- hours and hours! 
Wanted to be a Horrible, did-you! You 
march your boots upstairs. I'll give you 
all the horrors you want for one Fourth 
of July. Now, march!” 


ot bere mornin’ the Higgins man got me 
out on the piazza and begun to ask 
questions. 

“I know you didn’t get the letter,” he 
says. “And. I know you didn’t know 
that “Major was ‘Mrs. Van Brunt’s uncle, 
and that Mr. Van Brunt wants you to 
find him a nice, quiet place, away from 
everybody, where you and I can take 
care of him and help his nerves to get 
to sleep and his hearin’ to wake up. So 
much I understand. But what I don’t un- 
derstand is last night’s performance, not 
more than a hundredth part of it, dhy- 
way. What made all these fellows act 
the way they did? What’s the explana- 
tion—the whole. explanation?” 

I grinned. 

“They was havin’ a safe and sane 
Fourth,” says I. 

“A safe and sane— 
givin’ us?” 

“T’m givin’ you the truth. You want 
an explanation? All right, I’ll give one. 
This is East Trumet.” 

“East Trumet? That’s the name. of 
the place. That isn’t an explanation.” 

“That’s because you’ve just got here,” 
I told him. “After you’ve lived here a 
week, you’ll understand fine. This is East 
Trumet; that’s explanation enough for 
anything.” 


Oh, what are you 
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“did a make no error at all in this ex- 
_ None,” said she with a splendid final- 
ity, “My blood was like ice. I made 
0 mistake. I had ample time in those 
few seconds of opportunity. I am not a 
woman ve fails.” 
7 mere is only one conclusion,” I 
S>"Miss Dora de Vonner also has 
@ clever woman. She too has had 
a te made of the Boroni.” 
ou mean—” 

“T regret it,” I answered. “I must tell 
you. This stone you have brought me 
Ss not an emerald—not the Boroni emer- 

Fis only an imitation and a dupli- 
Boroni emerald,” 

; These words of mine were like burn- 
us drops of gasoline thrown into a pile 
nbd on ts. Cray turned a color 
She. Purple until it was almost black. 
i dup and down, seeing none 
Sey chairs and stumbling over them. 
bah She was a fury. She was 
wc I wondered what New York 
; ee have said. I wondered 


zoom it had never really known. 


ve Tecognized the real Mrs. - 


“Get me a glass of water,” she said at 
last. 

She gulped it down and spread all that 
was left in the glass over her forehead 
and temples. And then she threw her 
arms above her head, and without an- 
other word, off she went. 


ESS than twenty-four hours had gone 
before the emerald began to stir up 
its comedies and tragedies again. 

I was just getting up from my lunch 
when my telephone rang. You know the 
panting eagerness in the voice of an ex- 
cited child? Well, here it was—the voice 
of youth and expectation and unspoiled 
enthusiasm, the voice of Nancy Taliford. 

She rattled on, so I could never repeat 
what she said, but there was in it the 
house-on-fire note, and I understood that 
she was going to telephone Mrs. Cray 
and Halsey to meet her here at my resi- 
dence as soon as possible, and that there 
was something in the wind of desperate 
importance and haste. 

Mrs. Cray and Halsey came before she 


did. 
“What has happened, Mr. Newt?” 


“Nancy sent us 


’ 


asked Jessup’s widow. 
the strangest message!’ 

“T swear I am innocent,” I said, “—or 
at least I am as. innocent as I was this 
morning after I had stepped out of my 
bath.” 

Mrs. Cray frowned upon me, and by 
turning away to avoid her glower, I had 
a chance to see Halsey Cray for the 
first time in several years. If he were 
to be a son of mine, I would want him 
to have a stronger chin. I wondered 
why two such characters as Jessup and 
Emma Cray had not given it to him. 
But do not misunderstand me; he is a 
clean-appearing, wholesome boy. I made 
up my mind that if he were still a young 
fool, he would outgrow it. 

“We'll have to wait for Nancy, 
Mother,” he said, slapping his gloves 
against his trouser-legs. ‘“She’s the one 
who has the news—whatever it is.” .. 

“Perhaps her father has heard,” sai 
Mrs. Cray, as if she were inventing self- 
tortures. 

Halsey. shook his head. 

“Mother has told you, Mr. Newt?” 
said he. And I answered: 
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GIRIS! LOTS OF = 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR 


35 cent bottle of “Danderine” makes 
hair thick, glossy and wavy. 








Removes all dandruff, stops itching 
scalp and falling hair. 





To be possessed of a head of heavy, 
beautiful hair; soft, lustrous, fluffy, wavy 
and free from dandruff is merely a matter 
of using a little Danderine. 


It is easy and inexpensive to have nice 
soft hair and lots of it. Just get a 35 
cent bottle of Knowlton’s Danderine now 
—all-drug stores recommend it — apply a 
little as directed and within ten minutes 
there will be an appearance of abunaance, 
freshness, fluffiness and an incomparable 
gloss and luster, and try as you will you can- 
not find a trace of dandruff or falling hair. 

If you want to prove how pretty and soft 
your hair really is, moisten a cloth with a 
little Danderine and carefully drawit through 
your hair— taking one small strand at a 
time. Your hair will be soft, glossy and 
beautiful in just a few moments—a delight- 
ful surprise awaits everyone who tries this. 

Try a 35 cent bottle at drug stores or 
toilet counters. 





“She consulted me about it—profes- 
sionally.” 


“Your opinion of me—well, I—” he 
began to say. 
Fortunately he was. interrupted. I had 


no desire to hear him admit that he had 
played the fool. He never said more, 
because we heard the feet—the light, 
fast feet—running up the steps. And 
my housekeeper let Nancy Taliford into 
the house and into this room. 


See that door? . She came in and stood | 
A pretty picture—young, flushed, | 


there. 





panting—small, but so perfectly made | 


that smallness was nothing. 

“Here I am,” she said. 

Halsey held out his hand to her, and 
she went toward him. There could be 
no doubt that they really loved each 
other. 

“What has happened?” asked Mrs. 
Cray. “Tell us—tell us at once.” 

“I’ve been to see her,” said the girl. 

“Nancy!” said both of the others. 

“I supposed you would stop me if I 
told you beforehand. I supposed you 
would be shocked. And you are shocked, 
aren’t you—only I don’t care one bit.” 

“You went to see—that woman,” said 
Mrs. Cray. 

“Oh, look here, Mother!” her son com- 
plained. “Honestly, that’s a bit rough. 
The girl is a dancer, and all that, but 
there’s nothing against her. I’m as much 
sickened with her as anybody, but 
she’s—” 

Nancy spoke up then, as if she were 


ready to state an opinion even if she | 


were hanged for it. 
she is nice.” 

“Nice!” said Mrs. Cray. 

“Yes—nice,”’ Nancy answered. “I 
think I know a little about people, and 
I think I know a little about life. And 
it has been my experience that there is 
a good side to everybody. I thought she 
had it. Of course she did! That was 
what attracted Halsey—her nice side. 
And I was to blame for his being at- 
tracted, anyway. And I say she is nice.” 


She said: “J think 


RS. CRAY turned her palms out to 
show that her usual grip on the world 
had been loosened now. 

“Well, what happened, Nan?” asked 
Halsey. “I’m sorry you went. The idea! 
I'll never forgive myself—getting into a 
mess like this and having you go to get 
me out.” 

The Taliford girl reached up and 
pressed her finger-tips over his lips. 


“Hush! Not a word of that kind, 
Halsey,” she said. “I'll tell you what 
happened. I went to her, and I told her 


who I was—that is, I told her—about 
us. I was just simply frank about it. 
And what do you suppose?” 

“What?” said Mrs. Cray in an under- 
taker’s voice. 

“Why, she took both my hands after a 
while and said how glad she was. She 
said she wished she could see life again 
as I saw it. She said you were not so— 
so awfully bad, Halsey. She said I—” 

“T wouldn’t go into details, Nancy, 
said Mrs. Cray, glancing toward me. 

“T don’t mind Mr. Newt,” the girl an- 
swered, seeing the meaning of the glance. 
“T don’t see why he should not hear. 
You told him everything. when you- went 
to see Miss de Vonner.” 


” 
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i that I saw Jessup’s widow hunch 
wif around in-her chair. 
wall: go on,” said Halsey. 
ie of course, Nancy answered. 
wasn't much: else. I told her, 
, that your father had left a writ- 
memorandum saying he wanted the 
loved to. have the emerald to 
mr at het wedding.” 
She got very red. 
“So T came away, she said. 
“And that’s all!” Mrs. Cray groaned. 
“| can't remember everything, said 
“She spoke of the idea that 
had that she cared for money. 
said a pleasant memory was worth 
than thousands of dollars—which 
thought was a little extreme, something 
id on the moment.” ; 
“And you came away?” said Mrs. 


a ee 


gre 


t 
. 


ee ee 
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“My, of course.” 
“Without the Boroni?” 
“Oh, no, not without the Boroni,” an- 
wed Nancy. “Just before I left, she 
pt up and sent down for a package in 
the hotel safe, and opened it and 
ve it to me. She said she wanted me 
have it—of course.” 
The breath exploded from Mrs. Cray’s 
ps. I heard it. 
“So just to be sure—I did what you 
i” said the girl, looking at Jessup’s 
idow. “I've brought it—you’ll laugh— 
ed up in a big corner of my handker- 
ief so that Mr. Newt can tell us that 
is all right.” 
She-plucked open a knot in the linen, 
d banded the deep green stone to me. 
“Its real, isn’t it?” she said. “Please 
y %, Mr. Newt, because we have all Jae 
i enough trouble. And it all began ; ; 
ith me. Say it’s the real one.” . ' Maybell Laboratories 
Thad been bending over it, looking | § ' ‘ Chicago, I ; 
ind looking, but at last I straightened es I Ny kag mot papery baw poo 
p and looked at her. 7 ration for stimulating and promoting the 
“The Boroni is finally here,” I said. Boe great of the , omcprianthg coaace 
Mrs. Cray gave one cry. Somehow it a Bad (Signed) VIOLA DANA.” 
eminded me of the cry of an animal 2 a! U sniaseiiidiinimemmeemtmaieeenian 
hat has its claws in its prey. s 
“What will you do with this?” I asked, 
boking down at the green thing which 
d matched the green eyes of Dora de Fc pia 
onner. “Isn't there some risk in carry- Haven’t you always 
i it about? ; admired Viola Dana’s 
Put it in your safe, Mr. Newt,” said 


eo. he te tine cones, Hale LOVELY EYELASHES? 


come and get it—for"me.” 


. Cra 
ress, yd 9 ecaallg a bom he You, too, can have lovely Eyelashes and well-formed Eyebrows, 
; : if you will do what so many stars of the stage and screen, and 


tadjusted herself. Her mask was on , : : 
giin. She was the old calm, ambitious, women everywhere prominent in society are doing—apply a little 


m —" a Jessup. 
_, aiten—that is thunder, my dear,” she VOCAL Ye 
d As Nancy. “The first thunderstorm 7 * 


bf year. W e 
bur car, or the rain will a ~, a to your Eyelashes and Eyebrows for a short time. Results will amaze as well as 
" d, Mother Ys on ws. delight you. ‘Lash-Brow-Ine” is a pure, delicately scented cream, which 
I want to say ; » Pg a ead, Nancy. nourishes and promotes their growth, making them long, silky, and luxuri- 
he son. “ wor to Mr. Newt,” said ant, thus bringing out the deep, soulful expression of the eyes. Thousands 
0 ahead. have been delighted with the results obtained by its use, why not you? 


HY di : SATISFACTION ASSURED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
e wey tell them that it was Two sizes, 50 cents and $1.00. At your dealers, 
Imande< Song oOroni emerald?” he de- or sent direct, upon receipt of price, in plain cover. 
"J did n t they had gone. The wonderful success attained by “Lash-Brow-Ine”’ has caused the name to be closely imitated. Look 
0 tell Mis I couldn’t find it possible for the picture of “ The Girl with the Rose’’ which appears on every box of genuine “ Lash-Brow-Ine.”” 
ay that gntiord,” I said. “I did MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
; ‘le the real Boroni. If 4305-51 Grand Blvd. 
Boronj ember, I only said that the CHICAGO 
- Was here.” 
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A> Out West This Summer 


) The National Parks suggest a vast region of peaks and 
canyons, of glaciers and geysers, of big trees and volca- 
noes, and other natural wonders. 

You can fish, climb mountains, ride horseback and camp out, 
You can motor and golf. You can “rest up”’ in resort hotels. 

Complete information, including illustrated booklets, eaten the 


National Parks and the West, will 
be furnished free. Ask your local 
ticket agent to help you plan your 
trip —or apply to the near- 
est Consolidated Ticket 
Office — or write to the 
nearest Travel Bureau. 


-UNITED-STATES - RAILROAD: | 


-ADMINISTRATION : 


Travel Burean Travel Bure 
143 Liberty Bt. 646 Transportation Bldg. 


New York City Chic 


Travel Bureau A 
602 Healey Building Z 
Atlanta EFL 
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There’s Magic in— 
“THE FIRST THOUSAND” 


This most engaging story 
by Abert Payson TER- 
HUNE will appear in the 
next, the August, issue 
of — 


THE 
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“And how did you know?" gy 
“Know what?” I asked. 
“That I had the teal taal 
pocket,” said he, holding it out 
me. “How did you know?” 
“You have that?” J said, sump 
_“Of course I have. Yoy knew i 
You said the real Boronj Was j 



















































room. Well, I'll tell yoy how ity 
about. I was a fool: but not a ¢ 
fool. 


I did quarrel with N 
broke me all up. Then I met Die 


was devilishly Comforting. I key / 
difference between ’ em, but a man de 
care sometimes. 
“So she asked you for the & 
emerald.” : 
“No,” “ he. “I told her it mai : 
her eyes. I said I would give it ty 


You know how easy it is to say thi 
I don’t believe it was ever very df ‘ 
whether it was a loan or a gift, ! 
de Vonner is an adventures, I sup 
Who would blame her? But Nangy 
right. Dora’s rather decent at heels 
“Still, when I got to thinking 
loaning the Boroni to Dora, I gota 
offish. I thought of Mother's imj 
of the Boroni, which she keeps at 


I couldn’t take that to keep, bed 
she’d miss it. Then I thought ofag 
idea. And I took Mother's imitah 
and I had another made from it 


put Mother’s back and gave the new 
—or loaned it, whichever it was—to 
de Vonner.” 

“And this?” said I, pointing wd 
stone in his hand. 


E smiled, and I thought as I ln 
at his smile how young he was 
“Well, Mr. Newt, somehow Mol 
got word that I had given the Ba 
away, and Nancy got word of it 
knew about Miss de Vonner. Andi 
I just got fascinated. I wanted to 
how they would act. I wanted to 
how I stood—really.” 

“Well, go on,” I said. 

“Yes sir. It was just as I told 
And of course if Mother had gone 
the safe-deposit vault and found? 
Boroni,—the real one,—why, ther# 
storm would have been over belt 
wanted it over. I thought o j 
‘You’ve been a fool, but nothing W 















can happen now, and you may #™ 5 
find out how everybody will act” Sof 
went to the Trust Company vault : 
took the Boroni out and locked itm! ? 
desk at home. And now I've fou 
how everybody will act. And ‘ 
you'll think I’m an awful chump.” 
“Tye got to give that some studj, ; 
said. 
“Well, here. is the Boroni,” be sit . 
“Keep it for me until the day ome Mt 
“Don’t you want a receipt for this? Mi 
“No. I must hurry. Gee, lo0k#* 
rain! 
He went—a fairly nice youm fo, 
I thought. 







NEWT, the appraiser of Pe 

«stones, got up as if to indicale 

he had finished. i 
“Don’t you want to see i 

box?” he said, fitting a Key 

lock of the little mahogany ¢e% 

out and put down on the 
began to spin his yarn. 
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High Grade Catalog 
and Magazine Paper 


HE KIMBERLY-CLARK COMPANY has perfected a new 
T paper that rivals any paper heretofore produced for 
Catalogs and Magazines. This paper has a surface that is 
almost as level as a sheet of paper coated with clay. The pecu- 
liar combination of ingredients has an affinity for ink. The 
lustre of the ink is preserved and a smaller quantity is required 
than on the old style paper. The great tonnage of Kimberly- 
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Clark Company’s paper made and used in the last four years 
proves the arrival of an excellent new kind of paper. You 
can expect the maximum of results from high grade cuts 
on these papers. Send us a copy of your Catalog or speci- 
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Don’t Miss— 


Ida M. Evans’ 
First Novel 


S a writer of short 

stories —stories 
which accurately depict 
the lives and loves of 
modern women in busi- 
ness—Ida M. Evans has 
won wide popularity. 
Stories like ‘‘ Birds of 
Paradise Lost,’’ ‘‘The 
Limousine Life’’ and 
‘“‘Dougherty’s Daugh- 
ter’’ have been hailed 
with enthusiasm. Now 
she has employed all 
her humor, her sym- 
pathy, and her insight 
in a longer story that 
you will find even more 
attractive than her 
former work. Be sure 
to read her 


“Golden Apples” 


It begins in the next, the August 


issue of — 
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“Let’s look at this one first,” he said, Mrs. Cray would get along happ 
unrolling a piece of tissue paper, out an imitation was her husband” he wi 
of which came a beautiful green stone as he returned to his chair, “| 
cut into facets at the narrow end of its member his words. He said 
pear-shaped form and rounded at its wouldn’t make any difference to her. wal 
large end. “That’s Imitation Number a bit. She would never need to all 
One. That’s the imitation made for And she never has understood the Buss 
Mrs. Cray at her request and swapped anyway. I want my son’s wife toh 
by her to Dora de Vonner, who gave it the Boroni, Newt. Call it a whim Te 

























































to Nancy, who brought it to me.” feel better satisfied to know the Borog, 
He unrolled another and put it down was safe till my son chooses a wifes 
on the table-top. No ordinary eyes could “You mean, then—” 


tell it from the first. “Of course I do,” said E. Newt 

“That is Number Two Imitation,” he ing up his face as he does occaliall 
asserted, touching it gently with a fore- “I mean that Jessup Cray was the fing 
finger. ‘“That’s the imitation made for to have a duplicate made. And he 
Halsey at his request. That’s the one me the Boroni to keep, and mee 
he gave Dora de Vonner—or loaned to promise to say nothing until his gp 
her. And that’s the one Mrs. Cray cap- was going to be married: “I'll just lege 
tured and brought to me.” a word with the Trust Company aj 

He laughed. your receipt,” he told me. 

“But finally here is the great one,” he Newt opened his hand and rolled 
said, taking out the third and last. “Look other green stone onto the table. 


at it. That is the stone Mrs. Cray “Look at it,” he said. “It is moti: 
brought to me when she wanted the first less, and yet—there! Did you see?” 
imitation made of it. That is the one Hal- The deep, wonderful colorings whig 


sey Cray took out of the safe-deposit had been in the others were in this op 
vault and kept in his desk and finally too. But suddenly, although the sim 
brought here—the one Jessup Cray had not moved, it appeared to brighte 
wanted given to the bride of his son.” for a moment, and then as slowlyg 
“They all look alike.” shadow came across it. It was like th 
“Of course. It takes a practiced eye slow closing of an eyelid over an opened 
to see differences between imitation and intelligent, sophisticated eye. 
imitation or even between imitation and “The Boroni sees the world,” old New 
the real,” he replied. “Are you through asserted. “It has looked at humans ad 
looking? All right, I’ll put them back.” their affairs for several centuries aud 
He moved softly, in carpet-slippers, so probably will long after its next owner 
that the only sound he made was when Nancy Cray—has gone. But occasionally 


he closed the drawer in the safe. it is amused. Then it expresses itsell! 
“T thought you’d be interested to know It expresses itself, my dear sir, in tht 
that the first person who thought that forty-thousand-dollar wink.” 





YUM-YUM-GRANUM 


(Continued from page 66) 





“How does your husband like Yum-Yum- to the game, was caught unprepared wilh 
Granum by this time?” he asked with not an excuse. 


unnatural curiosity. “Business,” he answered unconvincing 
“Mike? Devil a tasthe has he iver had ly, after a suspicious hesitation. 
av ut. But av ye want an ixprission of “What business?” 


opinion that wud raise blisthers, go to “I thought you knew that I was in the 
Mr. Gabriel, Showalter on Exminster advertising business, Marietta machree 
Crescent, but don’t say I tould ye. It’s Careless of me never to have told you 
Mrs. Showalter I wash for, and she gev Yes, I’m working for a well-known at 
me the cyards when I picked thim up vertising concern at a salary far below 
from where Mr. Showalter had left thim my merits. Yes ma'am.” 
—wid his heel-marks.” “Was it advertising’ business that ke 
“T see,” said Jerry. “Well, I wont you to-night?” Marietta asked him, and 
trouble Mr. Showalter, Mrs. Cassidy. I Jerry was able to say that it was, 
think I can make a fair guess at his in an entirely convincing manner. 
views. Much obliged to you. Good eve- After the belated dinner Jerry @ 
ning.” plained. “You see, dear, while t a 
paid so much—or so little—for so mally 
HE was late getting home, for the first hours’ work, occasions are bound to ane 
time. Marietta had been a prey to when there is a press of business, 
frantic forebodings for at least half an something, and a young and ambitious 
hour, and the relief of seeing him come man like me will on such occasions S47 
around the corner, conveyed by his own later afid do a little extra work, 
two legs instead of an ambulance, made ing that his zeal will be appreciat 
her cry, and she wasn’t a teary young his employers. Get me, predon 
woman by any means. Jerry found her “Oh, Jerry!” cried Marietta. 1% 
huddled on the lounge with the lachrymal mean that you are going to be w pa 
glands working freely. “Tt might happen, peaches and ¢ a 
“But great Scott, darling of my Jerry replied. “But I'll telephone DM 
heart’s devotion, I’m not so awfully late,” time.” : 
he remonstrated. Here Marietta’s poutin 
“W-what m-made you I-late at all?” to pout, and Jerry had to MM 
demanded Marietta; and Jerry, being new strictly to himself—that he 2% 
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7I R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








PRINGE ALBE 


the national joy smoke 


Say, you'll have a streak of smokeluck that'll put pep-in-your-smokemotor, all 
Tight, if you’ll ring-in with a jimmy pipe or cigarette papers and nail some Prince 
Albert for packing! 


Just between ourselves, you never will wise-up to high-spot-smoke-joy until you can 
call a pipe or a home made cigarette by its first name, then, to hit the peak-of- 
Pleasure you land square on that two-fisted-man-tobacco, Prince Albert! 


Well, sir, you'll be so all-fired happy you'll want to get a photograph of yourself 

eezing up the pike with your smokethrottle wide open! Quality makes Prince 
Albert so different, so appealing. And, P. A. can’t bite or parch. Both are cut out 
by our exclusive patented process! 


Right now while summer’s young you get out your old jimmy pipe or the “papers” 
land on some P. A. for what ails your particular smokeappetite! 


Buy Prince Albert everywhere tobacco is sold. Toppy red bags, 
tidy red tins, handsome pound and half pound tin humidors—and 
—that classy, practical pound crystal glass humidor with sponge 
moistener top that kéeps the tobacco in such perfect condition. 





Copyright, 1919, by 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 
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“Holler nuff!” 


They hadn’t a thing in the world 
against each other— unless it was that 
Tom Sawyer thought the other boy al- 
together too well dressed. They had never 
even seen each other until a few minutes 
before—and here they were tied in a knot. 

Do you remember the time when the 
mere sight of another boy has made you 
mad—and what mighty good friends you 
might be with that boy a few minutes later? 

It is the undying spirit of youth — of 
boyhood—the precious, subtle something 
that has passed away with the years and 
that comes back to you with a laugh — 
a choke in the throat—every time you 
open‘a page of 


MARK TWAIN 


25 VOLUMES 
Novels, History, Boys’ Stories, Travels, Essays 
No wonder we love this 
greatest of all Americans—his 


soul is that of all America— 
young—gallant and unafraid. 


Low Price Sale 
Must Stop 


Rising costs make it impos- 
sible to continue the sale of 
Mark Twain at the low price. 
New editions will have to cost 
very much more than this 
Author’s National Edition. 
Now the price must go up. 
You must act at once. You 
must sign and mail the coupon 
now. If you want a set at 
the popular price, do not delay. 
This edition will soon be 
withdrawn, and then you will 
pay considerably more for 
your Mark Twain. 

The last of the edition is in 
sight. There will never again 
be a set of Mark Twain at 
the present low price. Now is 
your opportunity to save money. Now 


— not tomorrow — is the time to send 
the coupon to get your Mark Twain. 


Oud Mui Coupon 
oa t A Today 
Harper & Brothers 


Established 1817 
NEW YORK 














R.B.7-19 


Harper & Brothers, 
17 Franklin Square, New York 
Send me, all charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain's Works in 25 
volumes, illustrated, bound in handsome green cloth, stamped in 
gold, with trimmed edges. If not satisfactory, I will return them 
at your expense. Otherwise I will send you §2 within 5 days and §2 
amonth for 15 months. For cash, deduct 8% from remittance. 
Send for our special Canadian offer. 


NAME ....cccccccccccccccccccevecccocccocccsesccoesccsccsosceses 
ADDRESS. ....ccscccsccccccccstecccccccseccesccesccessesscoscose 
OCCUPATION. ..ccccscccccccccccvcccscccsseccescsoccccocosesoees 


To et the black, half leather binding, change terms to $1.50 
within 5 days, and $4 a month for 12 months. 
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before seen it in a firm, hard line. How 
very soon these young things learn! 

“Something else might happen too, 
Jerry dear,” she said coolly, “-—just about 
simultaneously, I should say.” 

Jerry didn’t ask for particulars. He 
gathered, in a general way, that the simul- 
taneous something else would be of an 
unpleasant nature, and he didn’t want 
Marietta to commit herself. He did ven- 


| ture to suppose that she wouldn't like 
him to bring his extra work home and 


grind on it for an hour or two of an 
evening,—if necessary, of course,—and 
Marietta replied that she thought that 
would be the better plan. “I’d know 
just where you were, and I wouldn’t 
worry, darling,” she explained. “I could 
sit quietly and watch you while you 
ground. Perhaps I could hold a spare 
fountain pen, like Dora.” 

“T’m afraid I wouldn’t be able to con- 
centrate,” said Jerry. “But'I may try it. 
I've got to find some way to jolt the 
boss enough to make him loosen up. We 
need the money.” 

“What for, dear?” asked Marietta. 

“To get the things we want.” 

“But I’m sure we’ve got everything, 
lovekins. We've got each other.” 

“You blessed infant!” Jerry laughed. 
“All the same, girlie, you know you want 
2 p-pearl necklace, and—er—a little 
electric—” 

“Toaster?” laughed Marietta, and then 
they both laughed togethes. But Mari- 
etta had a long, silent thoughtful spell 
very soon after that, and the next morn- 
ing, after Jerry had gone, she resumed 
her meditations. 

“T just know that he was going to say 
that I wanted a piano. When did I ever 
even mention pearl necklaces? The dear 
boy! Well, I’m not going to have him 
worrying about that!” 

So she went to the darn old piano, 
and— 

And the best she could do was the 
Chopin funeral march—as well as she 
could—and “The Death of Ase,” in a 
manner sufficiently melancholy; and be- 
fore she had quite finished that, she had 
to get up suddenly and go to straighten- 
ing and picking up things—with great 
energy. But when she came to the last 
night’s paper, she naturally stopped and 
looked at the want-ads. 


WANTED: Yum-Yum-Granum Ilet- 
ter-coupon A. Will pay $20. A profit 
of $19.85 to you if you bought the pack- 
age. Address RECKLEsS 49381. 


The answer clerk in the newspaper of- 
fice made the obvious remark that 
“Reckless” was right. But he had no 
letter for Jerry. “Somebody’s holding 
out for a raise,” he suggested. 

“T’ll wear her out,” Jerry declared. 

“How do you know that he’s a her?” 
asked the clerk. 

“I know,” replied Jerry gruffly. 

He took theater-tickets home with him 
that night, and so Marietta didn’t offer 
to play to him, as she had intended. The 
next night she did play a little—just a 
little—but when she stopped, she saw 
that Jerry hadn’t noticed. 

“How do you like that?” 

“Eh? Oh!” He came out of his fit 





of abstraction in-a hurry. “What did 
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you— It was 


darling?” is * 
Marietta looked at him sad 
“My dear,” said Jerry, “it’s you 

My spirit was borne aloft i 

waves of mounting melod oa 

couldn’t get back to ca aa 
hear what you said.” Bee 
“All right for you, young. 

Marietta told him with a very by 

sumption of gayety. “Well, we 

casino. 
“No, please,” Jerry begged: 
some more music.” 


grand! 


= 


Bet they played cards. Andale 
night there was.a family ditine 
Aunt Sophonisba’s,’ and the -tigitgh 
that a few of the younger mame 
descended upon them; and when, at hs 
Marietta thought that they were pis 
to go back to the old happy evenings iy 
gether, if only- Well, Jerry brow 
work home. ‘ 
And he concentrated. He concentrate 
to such an extent ‘that Marietta afie 
going to her mirror and arranging by 
hair in ringlets, came back and std 
his feet on the floor with a bund 
three pens—all she could find in th 
house—in one of her little fists, 

Of course Jerry had to look at x 
then, and of course he had to laugh al 
embrace her, but after that, he relapsed 
and began to frown at his tablet a 
drum on the arm of his chair, as his habit 
was when concentrating. Naturaly, 
Marietta was hurt; any woman woill 
have been. And when Jerry finally gt 
his idea worked out and set down in fom, 
he found that his little penholder Mul 
left him and gone to bed. 

He threw the tablet from him—ai 
was relieved when it landed noiselesdy. 

“Tt does certainly seem as if this wi 
bound to jinx the whole works evéy 
possible way!” he exclaimed. 

He got up and recovered the tablet 
Reading what he had written, he grinned 
“Not half-bad stuff, though,” he decidel 
as he tore off the penciled leaves ail 
put them in his pocket., Then, penitentiy 
his thoughts returned to his abused wilt 
“Poor little Marietta! I ought to ha 
had more sense. But how could I hep 
my mind on her and what I was doing? 

He brought home no more work 


the thoughts of it, and frequent a 


stracted moods. Possibly his unsuccet HE 
ful campaign of advertising for 4 had — 
something to do with his moods. a 

“TI did have a notion to get into th pes 
game myself, a month or two 4g0, eapoy 
the advertising clerk one eventful M00 3 Americ 


g. “I’m glad now that I didn’t, Its . 
making an old man of you. Why dont Cape 


you quit?” 


ing 














“When I quit, I'll quit winner,” sid MC 
Jerry grimly. “I’ve a hunch that some: DI 
body’s sending me that letter right nO". BE advan 
Tl get it to-morrow, you'll see. pring 

“That outfit’s a skin,” said the clerk. Good 

“T think it’s a high-class concern Hi clin 
facturing a very superior product ® in the 
Jerry. “I may have to change my With ¢ 
but I hope not.” iss 

8 






OPP about those hunches, “Tisy 
of Jerry’s, for instance, 


been feeling . 












ing Marietta had 


Natural, 
an woul 
nally 
1 in form, 
Ider had 


1im—and 


iselessly. 
this was 
cS every 
tablet 
decided 
ves and 
nitently, 
ed wile, 
to have 
I keep 
doing” 
k—only 
nt ab- 
success 
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to the 
iy said 
mom- 
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Wanted 
At $1,000 a Month! 


Can You Fill This Job? 


AX official of one of the largest concerns 
of its kind in the United States re- 
cently asked us to put him in touch with 
men capable of earning $3,000 to $15,000 
a year. His letter is typical of many 
others we receive stating that it is impos- 
sible to find men qualified for big jobs. 


WE are being called upon constantly 
to recommend applicants who have 
been examined and coached by us in spe- 
cal and general executive work. 


UR success in training men and 

women, capable of qualifying for 

nt executive positions, has given 

Wanation-wide reputation among large 

concerns for developing employ- 

ees for positions paying $2,000 to $10,000 

ayearand up. Our service has the writ- 

ten endorsement of many of America’s 

ung corporation officials, bankers and 
business executives, 


HE practical value of this service has 
Tics tested by men holding respon- 
Positions in practically eve large 
Corporation in this vege including 345 
° ees of Armour an Company; 366 
2 § Oil per id 802 of the 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
; ~ Boal A genited States Steel 
; 188 of the Fo: otor Com- 

pany; 264 of Swift and Company, etc. 

MONG the numerous i 

A companies em- 
A ploying 50 or 100 or more on whose 
advancement we have aided are the fol- 
lowing: Western Electric Company, 
ester Company, B. F 
pany, and many others, in- 
e large railroad companies 


Feast ere than 1,200 


GH-GE Be ae 
I] seck: ADE positions are always 
hn Bn om : DWolic: hts of superior intel- 
meets. By our methods we 
yees in subordinate itions 
rent ability to direct re- 


sponsible work, but who need only the prop- 
er vocational guidance and special training 
that we supply to make them high-priced 
men. For instance, we developed a $20 
a week ledger clerk into a $7,200 a year 
Auditor; a $70 a month shipping clerk 
into the Traffic Manager of a big rail and 
steamship line; a $300 a month accountant 
into a $70,000 a year executive; a small 
town station agent into a successful law- 
yer and district attorney; a bookkeeper 
into a bank executive, etc. 


DVANCEMENT is not a difficult 

problem for men who pre are them- 
selves for promotion thru alle train- 
ing. A few hundred hours of spare time 
coaching by mail, under the personal direc- 
tion of LaSalle experts, has m suffi- 
cient to increase the earning power of 
thousands of men from 100% to 600%. 


4 > service we offer is of an intensely 
personal nature and may easily be 
supplied to the successful solution of your 
individual problem of advancement. 


YOU are really ambitious to place 
yourself in a position of higher execu- 


tive responsibilities in line with your na- 
tural qualifications, and without sacrificing 
the best part of your life in waiting for 
bigger opportunities, write us fully and 
freely as to the kind of position it is 
your ambition to fill. We will advise you 
promptly how our training and service 
may be of advantage in solving your 
personal problem of advancement. We 
have an organization of more than 800 
ople; financial resources in excess of 
2,500,000, and representatives in all the 
leading cities of America. Our sole busi- 
ness is to help men to better positions. 


T WILL cost you nothing to investigate 
this opportunity, and you may find out 
some surprising possibilities about your- 
self and your future that are unknown to 
you now. Mark and mail the coupon be- 
low, indicating the kind of position for 
which you would like to qualify. We will 
send full particulars, also a free copy of 
‘“‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ a book 
that has been an inspiration to more than 
100,000 ambitious men, Send for your 
copy now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


**The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


Dept. 766-R 


Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free “Ten Years’ Promotion In One,” also catalog and_ particulars 
regarding course and service in the department I have marked with an X. 


OR. ADMINISTRATION: 

Training for Official, Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions in 
Business. 

Cyegenres LETTER-WRITING: 
(New Course) Training for posi- 
tions as House Correspondents, 
Supervisors_of Correspondence, 
Mail Sales D 
dence Critics, Letter Executives; 
and in the handling of all special 
correspondence (credits, collec- 
tions, , adjustments, otc in 
which expert letter-writing abi 
is required, 

oO HIGHER ACOOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Auditors, 
Com: , Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


in Ban 


Traffic 
oO BUSIN: 
Train 


Name. Address 


den 
ture and Copy Writers, 


BANKING AND FINANCE: 

praieing for executive positions 
s and Financial Institu- Se 

tions, Tellers, Cashiers, t —— 

Officers, Financ 


LAW: 
Ci training for admission to Bar and 
ecutive Business positions re- 
quiring jepally trained men. De- 
gree of LL, B. conferred. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC: 
5 for positions as Railroad an 
ity Industrial Traffic Managers, 
ng ete. 
NGLISH: 


E 
E 
ing for positions as Business 


EFFECTIVE PUBLIC 
SPEAKING: i in the art 
of forceful, effective s - 
Ministers alesmen, ternal 
Leaders, Politicians, ete. 


Managers, etc. 


COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
Training for positions as Foreign 
Correspondent with Spanish- 
speaking countries. 


Trainin; 


EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head 
eeper. 


Litera- 
Business ra “ 


Present Position. 
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blue. Jerry hadn’t been like himself at 
all. Something had come between them. 
They. were no longer two souls with but 
a single thought; each had thoughts— 
no end of them—that each concealed. 
They were constantly checking them- 
selves in utterance, stepping warily to 
avoid forbidden ground. Their mirth 
was hollow, forced, and even kindness 
was careful. And it all began with that 
wretched, miserable, cheating Yum-Yum- 
Granum. No, it began with that old 
tinny, roaring, marred piano. If it hadn’t 
been for that piano—if it wasn’t for that 
piano! 

And with such thoughts Marietta went 
a-marketing, and what should she see in 
the grocery and market but a new con- 
signment of Yum-Yum-Granum stacked 
up on a counter. And what did Marietta 
do but order two packages! 

Well, you have known people to swear 
never again to touch a card or chip. 
And then after perhaps years of never 
touching, the clicking of chips, the flut- 
tering of cards, the rustle of greenbacks— 
and there you are! That.was the way 
it was with Marietta. 

And when those packages were delivered, 
she could hardly wait to tear them open; 
and when, with trembling fingers and a 
fast-beating heart, she took the coupon 
out of the first package and found it was 
a W, well, she just felt sick! 

Should she send the other package 
back? Of course she didn’t. And what 
do you think she said when she found 
she had drawn an A? 

“Isn’t that too disgusting! Why 
couldn’t there have been an N in the 
other one!” 

Still—still— Then the advertisement 
of Recktess flashed on her mind. Why, 
of course! She had offered twenty dol- 
lars for the letter N, had REcKLESs. 
Marietta’s eyes danced. That would make 
everything right; it would absolutely 
justify Yum-Yum-Granum. Twenty 


dollars— If the advertisement was still 
running. Could Reck ess have got her 
A? Marietta scurfied into the living- 


room and found the paper. Yes, the 
advertisement was still there. Goody, 
goody, goody! She had won twenty dol- 
lars! 

And that, you see, almost made Jerry’s 
hunch come true. The reason that it 
slipped a little was that Marietta took 
a second thought. Wasn’t it possible that 
if she went out and bought, say, a dol- 
lar’s worth of packages— She could risk 
a dollar, having made twenty. WN was all 
she needed—if the old coupons were still 
in the cupboard. Had she thrown them 
out? She had intended to. 


No,.they were there in the tin, just as 
she had left them. Here was the O, and 
here— ._ Why! 

She stared, amazed, at the letter NV. 

Could it be that she was mistaken? 
Her hands darted among the cards, sepa- 
rating them. Here was /, and here—yes, 
here was P/ Why, she had them all! 
Whee-ee-ee-eee! 

PIANO! 


"faye would Jerry say? No, she 
wouldn’t tell him. She would sur- 
prise him when the piano came. That 
would be about a week—or ten days, 
coming from Michigan by freight, as she 
supposed it would. 

She made a whirlwind rush for her own 
little writing-desk. (Bought with their 
own money.) 

At three o’clock, p. m. of the second 
day after this happened—and they had 
been trying days for Marietta, because 
Jerry had been as cross as two sticks 
and as nervous as a witch, last night 
particularly—at three Pp. M., then, Mari- 
etta happened to look out of the window, 
and there was a piano-van backed up to 
the curb, and on its side was the name 
of the firm owning the miserable, roar- 
ing, tinny old thing that she and Jerry 
paid four dollars a month for. Before 
she could even begin to speculate, there 
was a thump at the back door, and she 
opened it to two burly men, one of whom 
said: “We’ve come for the piano, mum— 
Breve & Crotch.” 


“There must be some mistake,” said 
Marietta. “TI didn’t order the piano taken 
away. I don’t want it taken away—yet.”’ 


“Name’s Bloss, aint it, mum? Then 
it’s all right. J. A. Bloss—here it is.” 
And he showed her the book. 

“But it isn’t all right,” Marietta pro- 
tested. “I wont let you take it.” 

The man took off his cap, rubbed his 
head and smiled sheepishly. 

“How would it be if the lady tele- 
phoned the office?” his mate suggested. 

“T’'ll do that,” said Marietta. “Please 
wait a moment.” She went to the tele- 
phone and called the “house” and she 
told the right person quite candidly what 
she thought of the proceeding. The rent 
had been paid regularly, and there was 
no excuse whatever. “I meant to send 
the piano back, anyway,” she added, “be- 
cause I have a new one.” 

“Perhaps that’s why Mr. Bloss called 
and ordered the piano taken away this 


afternoon,” said the person. “Oh, yes 
ma’am. Mr. Bloss himself. There 
couldn’t be any mistake. But if you 


want to keep it—” 
“Tt—it doesn’t matter,” Marietta stam- 





scrapers, sub- 


in his intent head: 
“Did egg come first, or chick? 





IDA M. EVANS SAYS— 


“T~VER since man came out of his caves and took up his habitat around sky- 
ents, summer resorts, boards of trade, Greenwich 
villages and Barbary and Gold coasts, four are the questions ever being mooted 


“From sinking ship should you first rescue wife or mother? 

“Do the bulls or the bears come out ahead in the long financial run? 

“Which is the better—the respect of your fellow-beings, or their love?” 
Of course you’ll want to read the rest of her clever story “PICKING THE 
FLOWER CALLED RESPECT,” in the next, the August, issue of — 
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mered. “I remember now a 
did—” She checked herself a 
to save her soul from the stain a 
“It’s all right as it is,” she quae 
“and please excuse me for-trouian 
What on earth did Jerry— Fe! 
was in a whirl, and there Was no tm 
think it into stability. She Tan oy 
the porch. ah 
“It’s all right,” she told the men,’ 
may come in and get it,” = 
_ Even as she spoke, there was gue 
ing of heavily shod feet on dame 
stairs, and a thitd man appa 
lowed by a fourth. Both ‘ 
same massive construction geal 
two. ; 
“We've brought* your piang 
said the first of the new arrivalaaa 
“My piano?” ie ¢ 
“Bloss is the. name, ma’am 
the right flat?” x 
He produced a book. Also 
in the nature of a receipt, he 
SOLIDATED CEREAL CORPORATE 
smaller type “Yum-Kum-Grama 
at the sight of it, the whirl nj} 
head took a new impetus. She 
the receipt and then noticed thapas 
dated from the Chicago branch, ama 
the piano was a well-known (am 
make. Why, of gourse! Theyam 
have to send it from Michigan, afte 
and here it was, just in time. But 
did Jerry know— Whirr-rr-rr! 
But the men were all waiting; 99, 
a tremendous effort, “Marietta rose tot 
present emergency. “Please come 
she said, addressing the a 
“This is a little unexpected, but pe 
you can help each other, and it wil 
easier.” 













































































































































































HE led the way to the old tinny roam 
“There it is,” she said, and the olf 
can go in its place. You will have 
take it down the front way, but the 
ing—” She emitted a startled yepa@ 
fear as her hand touched the knob of @ 
door, and simultaneously a robust thu 
sounded on the panel outside. Reco 
ing herself, she opened the door. At® 
faced giant girt with a ‘leather apron a 
carrying a book under his arm confroaiag 
her, grinning amiably. : 
“T’yve brought your piano, lady, " 
explained. “Bloss is the name, aunt j 
I rung downstairs, but I couldat malt 
no one hear.’” 
“Oh, yes,” said Marietta. “Your—te ' 
other gentlemen came up the back m# t 
They told me. Come hk t 
The man stared at her. a 
“Where you from, brother?” inquie : 
one of the Yum-Yum-Granum piano me i 
“Bowker & Platt’s,” rumbled the oe ; 
“VYou’ve got it wrong, brother. We 
bringing the lady her piano—Mercers 
“Wrong nothing! Aint this A oan 
4, and aint the sen Bloss? Well 
Aint this right, lady?” 
Marietta looked at the book that be 
extended. It seemed all right, but— 
“Wait,” she begged, and flew to 
telephone and called Jerrys office. 
Jerry wasn’t in. AR : 
“When will he be in?” she 
spairingly, as chuckles, bass0 es 
proceeded from the living-room. _ 
is Mrs. Bloss, and it’s very ae 
“He has left for the day, 
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i? You have the same chance they had. What are you going todo with| Name 


__ Out cost, without obligating yourself in any way, simply mark and mail 
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“Here’s an Extra $50, Grace 


—I’m making real money now!” 


“Yes, I've been keeping it a secret until pay day came. I’ve been pro- 
moted with an increase of $50 a month. And the first extra money is yours. 


Just a little reward for urging me to study at home. The boss says my 


spare time training has made me a valuable man to the firm and there’s 
more money coming soon. We’re starting up easy street, Grace, thanks to 


you and the I. C. S.!” 


Today more than ever before, money is what counts. The cost of living is mounting 
month by month. You can’t get along on what you have been making. Somehow, 
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’ ® . . 
you ve simply got to increase your earnings. CINTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Fortunately for you hundreds of thousands of other men have proved BOX 3444, SCRANTON, PA. 
there is an unfailing way todo it. Train yourself for bigger work, learn! lion erin the subject; before which mark eo 
todo some one thing well and employers will be glad to pay you real! Hflecuic LightingandRallwaye [ADVERTISING 
money for your special knowledge. l Telegraph, Engineer Show Card Weiter 
e one or gn ‘ainter 
_ You can get the training that will prepare you for the position you wanty Mechanical Draftsman (LLUSTRATING 
in the work you like best, whatever it may be. You can get it without Toolmker BOOKKEEPER 
sacrificing a day or a dollar from your present occupation. You can getit civil ENGINEER = BGere Putiic Accountsat’ 
athome, in spare time, through the International Correspondence Schools. | MINE FOuEMIN ON ENGINEER Railway Accountant 
It is the business of the I. C.S. to prepare men in just your circam-! Ship Brafiome.- Teacher sn iaitneies 
sances for better positions at better pay. They have been doing it for 281 [Contractor and Builder Mathomatice 
years. They have helped two million other men and women. They are| Concrete Builder Relwey Diet oe ome 
taining over 100.000 now. Every day many students write to tell of | PLUMMING AND sTING date Repeiving ne as 
valcements and increased salaries already won. | eee eee oF Sept. D sanfouitone IF Itallan 








, you afford to let a single priceless hour pass without at least; Bresent... 





and No. 4 





ing out what the I. C. S. can do for you? Here is all we ask—with- | Street 
[ 


City. State. 





Coupon, 
Canadians may send this coupon to 
International Correspondence Schools, Muntreal, Canada 
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The Best Pick-Me-Up 


The very best Pick-Me-Up in the World for a tired man 
is a hot cup of good Coffee. You can make it instantly 
—just as quickly as you can : 


pour on the water — if you use 
G. Washington's Coffee — and 
then, too, you know it is pure, 
genuine Coffee you're getting. Try 
it for iced-coffee — dissolves in 


cold water. 


‘‘Made in 


the cup 


at the table’’ 
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The most valuable piano in the world 


§ The Steger” Piano is 
built with loving care by: 
craftsmen whose ideals 
are expressed in its out- 
ward artistry and whose 
rare skill finds voice in 
the Steger tone of unique 
quality. 
§ Steger Pianos and Player 
Pianos are shipped on ap- 
proval to persons of re- 
sponsibility. Write for the 
Steger Style Brochure and 
convenient terms. Steger 
dealers everywhere. 


STEGER & SONS 


PIANO MANUFACTURING CO, 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 


STEGER. BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Factories at Steger, Illinois, where the 


IMPORTANT NEWS! On page 107 of 
this issue you will find an announcement 
of the deepest interest. Be sure to read it 
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Hudson River 
by Daylight 


SERVICE DAILY INCLUDING SUNDAY 
Majestic Palisades and great, green 
Highlands, Catskill Mountains and 
rolling countryside—an ever-vary- 
ing panorama of scenic delight on 
the Day Line trip between New 
York and Albany. 

Ideal Route to Vacation Resorts. 
The steamers are big, fast and cool 
with comfortable chairs, fine music 

. and good restaurant. Direct rail 
connections to the Catskills, Berk- 
shires, Adirondacks, Saratoga, Lake 
George, etc. All through rail 
tickets between New York and 
Albany accepted. 

Attractive one day outings, New 


York to Bear Mountain, West 
Point, Newburgh and Poughkeepsie 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 


| pectant silence. 


| stirring voice that said: 


The Red Book Mea ." 


I think“he must be on the ‘waydiee 
| now.” i 


Mrs. Bloss thanked him: and 
She pressed her hands ther ¥ 
temples and tried to think %& 
chuckles had subsided into an @ 
Then came’ the 
of a light, quick step ascending th 
three at a time, and a well-known 
“Hel c 
What’s all this? Wait a seconds 
be back for the answer.” Andi 
“Jerry! Oh, Jerry, I was 
to see you!” 5 
“Thanks,” grinned Jerry, diss 
himself to close the door betwas 
and the edified crowd. “Well, de 
do you like— But it isn’t upye 
It seems I’m just in time, 
imposing vans out in» front, 
dow in the building filled with 
| turned faces and a mob-scene'™ 
our living-room.” , 
| _“It’s pianos, Jerry darling! 
bringing pianos here, and I a 
them. Do find out what it meal 
“Well, I ordered. one’ piano,” @ 
slowly. “A little surprise for yous 
you'll like it, but—” 
“But we've got a piano, dear 
I have. I didn’t tell you, bute 
It all came in an incoherent} 
that she had got her coupons, i 
that she didn’t know about ands 
why did you—” & 
“I get you,” said Jerry briskive 
planations later, but now, hearts 
you've got to decide which pil 
want. It’s evident that weved 
too many. The one I got 9 
Miserere—likewise a bear.” ; 
“T don’t care what it is,” sai@ 
etta. “I want my piano.” 


“The Yum-Yum-Granum, of 
It’s a Chickerstein upright, and that 
to be good enough. Amd the fam 
just matches—I think it Wie 
Jerry!” a 

A hoarse, suggestive cough im 
living-room. ig 

“Good!” 
“We'll go down and look at tiem 
to make sure, and if you dont aa 
Miserere, we can send it back. 
I know the man. We'll settle 
time.” 

And he did. 
how he handled those Titans am 
good-naturedly they turned to, @ 
the Chickerstein being approvedy 
hustled the tinny roarer down ™ 
Chickerstein up, without so muchias 
ping a flake of plaster. Well, they 
have any reason to complain of t 
Jerry showed his appreciation, 


A‘ last Jerry and Marietta ™ 
gether, standing, embraced # 
miring, before the new acquIsiis 
if ever you saw a picture! 
especially! But they only stood @ 
few moments. a 
“Now I must finish telling YOa 
it,” said Marietta. on 
You see, I hadn’t any idea that 
N, but when I looked in the box 
| are you smiling at like that?” 
“Nothing,” replied Jerry. a 
looked in the box, you found it 





“Meaning?” me 


said Jerry, releasing 


It was beautiful 


j 


| I had put it. I paid ten cola 








“Lincoln” and “Dixie” Highways meet al 
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| C CIGARETTES 





| Gee! Im in luck” 
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A cigarette of the finest TURKISH 


and DOMESTIC tobaccos -blended. 


And the blend can’t be copied. 


a _ they Satisty” 
Xggitt Myers Jrbecco G- 
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oo almost invisible face powder 
marks the highest achievement of 
the house of Henry Tetlow since its 
beginning seventy years ago. 

Many, many women say Pussywillow 
is the perfect powder. Soft, smooth, 
fragrant, pure, and it stays on until 
you want it off. Ask your dealer for 


“~~ Tetlows. 


“Powder 


Made in White, Flesh, Pink, Cream 
and Brunette. 50 cents a box. 
Free Sample On Request 
of miniature box sent for a dime. 
(State shade wanted) 
Pussywillow Powder Tablets in White 
and Fiesh. Pussywillow Rouge in Dark, 


Medium and Rose. Both in purse-size box 
with puff, 50c each. Ask your dealer for them. 


HENRY TETLOW CO. , Est. 1849 


Makers of Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
165 Henry Tetlow Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





You will find an interesting announce- 
ment on page 122 of this magazine. 








A Happy Marriage 

Depends largely on a 

knowledge of the whole 

truth about self and sex 

and their relation to 

life and health. This 

knowledge does not come 

intelligently of itself, nor 

correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources, 


SEXOLOGY 


(Illustrated) 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart toHer Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in one volume. Ilustrated, $2 postpaid 


Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
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N to a lady who answered my advertise- 
ment. But I couldn’t get the A.” 

“Jerry!” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Jerry, are you—were you ANxIOUS?” 

“T were. I’m not now.” 

“Were—are you RECKLESS?” 

“T are—at least—” 

“Jerry, before I found the N, I was go- 
ing to sell you the A for twenty dollars. 
Jerome Adler Bloss!” 

“Go on,” said Jerry, kissing her. 

“That’s all. Now tell me how you 
could be so dear and silly and extrava- 
gant as to think of buying me a piano. 
Just because—” Marietta’s eyes filled. 

“Here, hold on there, lady. Back up! 
I wasn’t extravagant—because I got a 
new job, and I’m comparatively rich. I 
can’t tell you what the new job is, because 
it’s a forbidden subject. There’s a little 
sore spot—there—you know.” 

“No, Jerry, darling. No sore spot 
there now. Never going to be.” 

“Then I'll tell you,” said Jerry. “I’m 
the new advertising manager for Yum- 
Yum-Granum.” 


"EEN working for it ever since the— 
er—occasion,” he resumed after a 
few moments. “Jimmied my way in to 
the president of the company. Told him 
he was all wrong—antagonizing the male 
consumer and disgusting the female ditto, 
who couldn’t get the combination she 
wanted. Told him what you had done 
with Yum-Yum and suggested that a 
moderate stress should be laid on its wide 
scope of utility. Queer old bird! He 
asked, sort of sarcastic, if I thought I 
could boost it for bill-stickers’ paste or 
emergency laundry starch. I told him— 
forgive me, darling, but I mentioned the 
poultice, and I could see that the old boy 
was—impressed, although he kept his old 
mouth shut grim as a bear-trap. His eyes 
gave him away. Then he asked me what 
I had done, and I was able to tell him 
about my Pomona Pure Provender series 
and the Choo-choo Gum, but he wasn’t 
encouraging, and when I offered to send 
him in a few of my teeming and scin- 
tillating ideas, he just nodded and pressed 
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his buzzer to signify that OUT inter: 
had terminated. Then ] 
in some stuff that I w 

times and—” orked Oot at 

“So that was what you wer 
on when I was so mean to you. ( 
Jerry, boy! Go on, dearest. Tl 
be mean again, though.” % 

“It wasn’t you; it was I And 
never going to be ugly again. Youll 
Well, yesterday I got word that Mr Ya 
wanted to see me, and I went oves 
thrashed some things out with him 
he didn’t commit himself. But thigy . 
his secretary called me up to tell me : 
I was hired. I begin work for themed 
week—by arrangement. The digees 
quite decent about it. And the salam 
how much do you suppose?” = 

He told her. She uttered her most ti 
umphant “Whee-ee-ee-ee!” when ghe 
recovered her breath. 

“So I made a bee-line for my i 
piano, and— What are we doing 
We haven’t tried it yet.” + 

They unlocked the lid and tiem 
back, disclosing the immaculate #me 
shining ivory keys. Marietta’s § 
poised a moment above them anu 
descended with a response of fulljame 
rous chords and birdlike runs. Pam 
heavenly! Again her fingers hovem 
she looked up at Jerry with a sm 
finitely happy—and inviting; themes 


ce 


came down again, and the livingae 
rang with the rollicking strains (vole 
piano) of “Solomon Levi.” 


H, there was just one thing mor: 
Just before they went to bed on tht 
night of nights, Jerry said: “Marietta ma 
I guess you'll think I’m kidding you 
somepin, but for weeks I’ve had a co 
suming desire, a craving unappeased, 4 
yearning, a honing, a hankering—I my 
be inconsistent; it may seem depraved 
abnormal, even degenerate and disease 
this ardent, passionate, insistent longi, 
but inexplicable as it is, morbid as it my 
seem, I’d like—I’d like—” F 
“Yum-VYum-Granum for breakfast” 
said Marietta. “Of course, darling—dl 
I’d like some too.” 
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(Continued from page 46) 





“Then you were in the army? 
Not— But I never dreamed of that!” 
“Yes, shell-shock. What else could 
you think ailed me? I got mine in the 
Argonne. Gassed too. That’s why I’ve 
hid off in the cafion all these weeks, like 
Lonesome Luke himself.” 

Faint red came into her cheeks. Her 
soft lips parted. “Tell me.” 

“Nothing much to tell. Shell-shock— 
well, it gets you where you live. You 
think—all sorts of darn fool things. For 
instance, I took a notion that I’d fallen 
down on my job. I was detailed as spe- 
cial messenger, see? And I’d put through 
a lot of weird stunts, getting orders 
through under heavy fire, and I reckon I 
felt I was carrying the service single- 
handed. Then, right in the thick of our 
hottest morning’s work, I was scooting 
for headquarters, and Fritzy got me. My 
last thought, as the bike slid out from un- 


now. 


der me, was: ‘You didn’t get those # 
ders through!’ ” 

The girl said nothing. 
bis hand and held it close. 

“The queer part was that my dt 
patches got through, after all. ie 
only fifty yards from headquarters ¥ 
the shell struck. The brancardiers . 
picked me up carried my messages ue 
colonel right away. And soons I cout 
listen, they told me so. First the oa 
then an adjutant, then the C. 0. ne 
But I didn’t believe ‘em. I thought th 
were letting me down easy. | fis 

He halted—not for weariness. ; 
heart was beating high in his bets 
chuckle of pitying amusement ha 
through his whole story. What py 
pitiful dub he’d been, that man 0) * 
terday—the man who had holed it, ® 
the cafion, afraid to speak to 
kind, afraid to be known or seen: 


But she cauglt 





a 


am! 
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You will find many a drink 
labelled rootbeer—but there is 
only one Hires. No other drink 
has the same combination of in- 
gredients. There are seventeen 
reasons for Hires goodness. Six- 
teen of them are the ingredients, 
and the seventeenth is the delight- 
ful combination they make. Yet 
you pay no more than for an 
artificially flavored substitute. 


There’s no secret in what gives 
Hires its snap and sparkle, its delici- 
ousness and purity. Pure cane sugar— 
Juices of roots, barks. herbs and _ ber- 
ries that seem to 
have caught the 
very freshness of 
the woods and 
morning dew, 


Hires 
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“There is no other drink like Hires” “2. 


to release itin Hires. Sassafras, sarsapa- 
rilla, spikenard, birch bark, pipsissewa 
and ginger. Don’t they fairly conjure 
up a wholesome craving for a foaming 
glass of Hires—the thirst extinguisher? 


From the canefields of the sunny 
southland, from Central and South 
America and even from across the sea, 
come the carefully-selected ingredients 
of Hires. An instance of Hires stand- 
ards is the fact that we use only the 
genuine juices of the vanilla bean. 
We could save $100,000.00 every year 
by using an artificial flavor for vanilla. 
But then we would not be justified in 
recommending 
Hires to you 
and urging you 
to always ask 
for ‘‘Hires.’’ 


Say ‘‘Hires’’ at every good soda fountain. Hires is also carbonated by 
licensed bottlers—for sale in bottles so you can have Hires at home. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ontains juices of sixteen roots, barks, herbs and berries 
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to drive a flivver down a country road, 
afraid even to bring medicines for a 
woman who lay ill! 

“You weren't stupid. I was the 
stupid one.” Her soft clasp tightened. 
“You'll laugh at me. For—of all absurd 
things—I thought you were hiding in 
real earnest. I thought you were a fugi- 
tive from justice.” 

“A fugitive—me? 
rick!” 

“And I knew how to be sorry for you. 
For I’m a fugitive too.” 

Ludlow could not look at her. His 
eager heart sank, like lead. 

“A fugitive from myself.” Her pale 
lips trembled. “I’ve never told you who 
I am, really. I just said ‘Miss Cole- 
man.’” 

“I'd already guessed that Coleman 
isn’t your name.” Ludlow forced the 
words out. “I knew that you are Mrs. 
Stearns—days ago.” 

“You knew what?” Amazement wi- 
dened her great eyes. You knew I was 
Mrs. Stearns? Hilda Stearns, of Wash- 
ington? Of all preposterous things! 
Yes, to be sure, I look like her. I’ve been 
told so, dozens of times. But I’m Marian 
Coleman, I tell you. And—I’m Rick 
Coleman’s sister.” 

“Rick Coleman’s sister!” Ludlow’s 
head whirled. Rick Coleman, at nineteen 
the pride and delight of his splendid es- 
cadrille, the fearless young eagle whose 
every flight had been a triumph! Rick 
Coleman, fallen with his blazing ’plane at 
St. Etienne, pouring out his young life, a 
priceless chalice, to his nation! 

“Rick Coleman was your own brother!” 
Then the anguish in her eyes wrung his 
heart. “Oh, my dear, my dear!” 

“Yes. I’m glad you can be sorry for 
me. I'll never dare be sorry for myself. 
Because—oh, I was so cruel to him, so 
cruel!” 

“Cruel! You!” 

“Cruel as death. No wonder I’m a 
fugitive, a fugitive—from myself.” 

There was a long silence. Marian 


Great Saint Pat- 


Coleman did not cry out again. But in 
every fiber Ludlow sensed her intolerable 
grief. 

“I didn’t want him to go, you see. I 
didn’t see why he had to rush off to war. 
We two were alone. We had only each 
other. And I didn’t realize what war 
meant. Oh, the bitter things I said! As 
long as I live, they’ll ring in my ears.” 

A little while she lay, beaten down to 
silence. 

“Then, a month or so after he sailed, 
I grew ashamed. So I wrote to him. I 
told him that I hadn’t meant to be so 
hard. And my letter came back un- 
opened. For Rick was dead, before it 
could reach him. Oh, yes, I’d said I was 
sorry. But I was sorry a month or so 
too late.” 

“Then you went to San Pablo.” 

“Ves. You understand. I had to get 
to work. I had to help somebody else— 
or go mad. First I went because I heard 
the fever was so bad there. And I found 
things in a dreadful way. No doctors, no 
nurses, no anything. We do for every- 
body else, you know, but we sort of forget 
the Mexicans. So I pitched in—every- 
thing from pasteurizing the babies’ milk 
to laying out the dead. The work eased 
me a little. To do something for some- 
body else—right from the start, I had 
realized that would be my only way out.” 

“That’s why you’ve stayed on. Fed 
those poor little greasers, taught them, 
mothered them!” 

“Because that way I could find my 
road. And I have found it—though I 
haven’t climbed very far.” The torment 
darkened her eyes again. “I keep remem- 
bering: ‘Oh, if I hadn’t hurt Rick so, if 
I hadn’t struck so deep!’” 

“But I'll wager he forgot every word, 
forgave and forgot both.” 

“Oh, I know he forgave me—right 
away! His letters were just as loving, 
just as jolly! But the hurt was there, 
the hurt was there!” 

“Tt isn’t there now.” Then on Lud- 
low’s stumbling mouth was laid divine 
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and tender wisdom. “Becayse aia 
don’t hold things up against us. Je 
don’t forget us, or Stop loving 4 
they do forget all the mean thine: 
the cruel things. We can’ fo he 
ever. But we can be glad thal 
they understand. And they don’t “a 

The girl did not answer, but the au 
had faded from her eyes, 

“Anyway, I’ve found my w 
I can just keep on!” She spoke di 
long silence. ‘And hard as this year 
been for you, you’ve found your 
out too.” 

“a 

“Well—didn’t you save iny life} 
night? When you've thought nail 
on months, that you were bound 
helpless? Didn’t you dread the sigh 
other people? Yet for my sake 
rushed into a whole cityful. Didn't yy 
think that your sense of direction mg 
lost forever, that you could neveran 
a car again? Yet you drove, a 
straight through the worst trafic anim 
coast. All on purpose to help sg 
else! You’ve found your way oubme 

At last Ludlow spoke. = 

“Tt’s every word true. And whens 
think of the hospitals and sanit zs, 
full of us poor, smashed, nerve-wnel 
boys, isn’t it too pitiful? Sort fam 
lous, too! When you listen to then 
tors and the specialists advising i 
pert care—constant diversion" Gm 
Lord! When all we need, to maken 
whole, is the chance to forget oun 
and our own miseries, the chante jw 
some one thing for somebody elsel™ 

Ludlow stopped, then, and togk ie 
girl’s frail, tired hands in his own 

“We’ve known each other jist it 
weeks,” he said hoarsely. “Bub 
couldn’t know each other better Hime 
walked side by side five years. Tm 
could only keep on, and go the Sim 
way, together—” 

The girl did not try to speak. Buble 
soft arm crept up and drew his face Gam 
to hers. 


= s 








THE WOMAN 


IN UPPER NINE 


(Continued from 
page 56) 





she’s been at it pretty steadily here— 
Nurse Bright knows that. You have rea- 
son to smile over an escape, not be down- 
cast.” 

In his abrupt, apparently hard way, 
Harding had done his best to adminis- 
ter comfort. 

“Thank you for telling me,” Holman 
said. “I know I’ve been lucky.” Then 
his hurt spoke. “You see,” he said 
rather unsteadily, “beauty fascinates me 
and I have a sort of stubborn faith in 
women.” 

“Keep it,” said Harding. “Don’t lose 
that!” Then, because he knew that fel- 
lowship is comforting, he confessed: “I’m 
a little that way myself—made a mess 
of my marriage. Now I’m in love with 
something genuine, and having a hard 
time of it. I don’t believe she can resist 
the baby, though. I thought she was the 
one you were falling for; I went off with 
the wrong idea yesterday.” 

“Mrs. Lamont,” Holman thought to 
himself. “He has better judgment than 
I have.” With the knowledge he now 


had, Miss Garth’s fling at Mrs. Lamont 
struck him as dastardly. “I congratulate 
you, Harding,” he said with feeling. 


HE hurt would live with him for some 

time, but Holman felt heartened 
enough for action. He telephoned to 
Mrs. Lamont. “I want desperately to 
get a bit of business off my mind to- 
night,” he explained. “It’s not late; 
would you do me the favor?” 

“Certainly,” she answered. 

When she came, Holman let her put 
the typewriter down; then he squared 
himself before her. ‘Mrs. Lamont, were 
you or Miss Garth in Upper Nine?” 

She flushed hotly. “Why do you ask?” 

“You don’t need to tell me. You were; 
I found out my mistake this evening. 
The hair was yours, and the ring was 
hers.” He pointed to her caplike hat. 
“Why in heaven’s name did you do such 
a thing—spoil one of the most beauti- 
ful gifts God ever gave a woman?” 

“Because—because I needed money so 
badly. I don’t mean I was starving, Mr. 


Holman, but I had to have a sumd@ 
money at once. We were in the de® 
ing-room together, and she admired my 
hair.” She hesitated, then com 
resolutely: “After you exclaimed ov 
my hair, when you went through 
sleeper, she made her offer, and after | 
arrived here, I was so desperate that 
accepted it.” The confession cost her 
something; the tears glistened in her eyes 

Holman wondered why Harding 
not helped her. He guessed that she 
knew of his affair with Miss Garth 
its termination—Harding had told het, 
of course. But it did not change 
man’s intention. “Sit down, Mr. 
mont,” he said kindly. “Pardon me, bit 
I wish you would tell me the sum 
Garth paid you.” 

a tcen expected a rebuke, but he was 
pleasantly disappointed. She sat 
and for the second time in two : 
listened to a woman’s history, told by 
beautiful woman. ‘There waS COs 
Mrs. Lamont’s face now, af “ 
were bright: she came of a | 
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For Motor Cars and 
Furniture—a high quality 
material, scientifically made and ' 
having practically every merit of hide—far more economical—rich appearing — duraole 
Chase Leatherwove is extraordinary in toughness—weatherproof— * 
fast colors—easily cleansed with soap and water—many patterns. 
Specify Chase Leatherwove for your new car or furniture. If reupholstering it is the logical material. Ask your 
upholsterer for samples; write us if he cannot supply and full details will be sent. 


Our trade mark L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON Sheath antial 
NEW YORK DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


bstitut 
Leaders in Manufacturing Since 1847 rr 


protects you 
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Coca-Cola is a perfect 
answer to thirst that no 
imitation can satisty. 


Coca-Cola guality, recorded in 
the public taste, is what holds 
it above imitations. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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' ou nan knew the name well: 
ss wlenty but no money. eighteen 
Semarmied, a struggling young 
; pe eg Virginia town—they had 
Mr ed for eight years. He had 
ofimseli to his country and had 
See weifrst training-camp to which 
Simen assigned. She had worked 
Seeament office in Washington; 
Saone their bit. “All I had in 
Saidwas a piece of property here, 
Seamewt all paid for,” she said. “I 
Gaehere to try to save it, for it 
jn the hands of people who meant 
i steal it from me if they could. If I 
lp the last payment, I could save it; 
[did what I did. I needed five hun- 
nd dollars so badly !” 2 
i gel Harding help you?” Hol- 


AHE was not offended. “Mr. Harding 
W) fas helped me; he recommended me 
or aposition—I go to work to-morrow. 

m wih her chin in her hand and 
ergreat eyes on him, she talked for some 
ting, gravely, humorously, intelligently, 
ad wihacertain graceful dignity. From 
the bottom of his heart, Holman envied 

whis good sense; this was a genu- 
ine anda lovable woman. 

Bit he owed it to Harding to help his 
cause along, so when she rose to go, he 
sid meaningly: “You ought to like 
Handing pretty well, you know. Take 
amai's word for it—he’s a fine sort.” 

Her immense eyes widened. Then a 


smile dawned in them.’ “Don’t you 
know? Mr. Harding loves Nurse Bright 
to distraction.” 

“Oh!” Holman said blankly. 

“She nursed him through the flu this 
winter, and he found how fine and dear 
she is. Way down in her heart, I think 
she cares for him. I know she loves his 
baby. I think he’ll win out.” 

Holman had flushed warmly. “Would 
you do me a final favor—take off your 
hat?” he asked. 

For a moment he thought that he was 
going to be punished. Then, without 
a word, she removed it and stood before 
him, crimson but smiling. In very truth 
it was a crown of glory, four inches of 
it, thick and waving and shining. It 
gave her color and youth—and allure. 

Holman looked his thoughts, and she 
laughed a little, the capturing instinct 
alive in her. But she hastened to restore 
their equilibrium. “I still have the 
source of supply,” she said practically. 

“That’s true,” he tried to say as un- 
emotionally as she. “You will come to 
me after this, wont you—even if you 
have a position?” he asked. 

“Possibly—in the evenings—I can.” 
And she hurried off. 

In a sitting-room not far away Hard- 
ing was telling Nurse Bright about his in- 
terview with Holman. Incidentally he had 
brought his little girl with him, and she 
had gone to sleep in Nurse Bright’s arms. 
“If he falls in love with Mrs. Lamont 
next, it’s your doing,” he concluded. 
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“Pouf!” said Nurse Bright. “Those 
two people would have found each other 
even if the earth had stretched between 
them!” 


T was midsummer before Holman took 

Mrs. Holman to that spot which lovers 
love, the island which is not an island, 
though lapped on all sides by the Pacific; 
where there is no winter and no sum- 
mer, and the water almost kisses the ho- 
tel steps. They had arrived that eve- 
ning. Mrs. Holman’s maid had helped 
her mistress into a filmy garment, and 
over it a Japanese creation of sea-green 
with red-gold maple-leaves lighting it into 
flame. Then, conscious of the waiting 
man, she left. 

Holman came in, a little pale. He 
stood for a moment looking at her, the 
supremely lovable and beautiful woman. 
He -had worked hard to win her, how 
hard only he himself knew; he had had 
the incident of hasty misjudgment to ef- 
face, the walls of pride and independence 
to scale, a severe training given him in 
what constitutes the genuine woman, be- 
fore her love conquered her. She had 
been buffeted; it was his tenderness and 
his honesty more than his passion that 
had captured her, the thing in him which 
others had abused. 

He went to her now, and; true to the 
strongest thing in him, his ‘capacity for 
reverence, he knelt to her first. Then 
he rose to her lips, her crown of glory in 
the circle of his arm 
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(Continued from 
page 41) 








les than five minutes before, Ruth had 
sen her bend her head to meet the lips 
of the singer—incredible and horrible. 
"Yes, 1 am tired—of singing,” said 
Agipogne after a pause. He rose and 
lited ne of Gloria’s lovely hands and 
ied it Simultaneously George ap- 
pated at the door with the Prince’s hat 
méstick. It seemed to Ruth that under 
lis aif Of great deference and humility 
Gem was sneering at’ the Prince. 
Gina; Seemingly only half roused from 
Net Wanee or reverie, rose also in fare- 
wel aid seemed to struggle to concen- 
inion her departing guest. 

W,’ he said, bending again 


over her hand. 


who waited breathless until she 

Hie closing of the outer door. 

Pwatched him disappear, and then 

arms high above her head, 

ing her superb body up to its full 

lagi like a great Persian cat just waking 
from a nap, 


Hier’ out without again speaking to 
heard 


“What are you doing up at this hour, 


re spoke as if seeing Ruth for 


‘T went to the theater with Terry, you 
we went to supper after- 
id I tame in fifteen minutes ago. 
bit tired.” 

horribly, of everything.” 
1 ce Aglipogue, who’s been 
@ No wonder you're tired of 
ed only sing behind a curtain 
Bdidn’t have to look at him, 


he would be quite lovely,” said Ruth. 
Gloria sank back to her chair by the 
piano and rested her chin on her folded 
hands, her elbows on her knees. 

“You don’t like Aggie, do you?” 

“IT don’t exactly dislike him,” said 
Ruth. “He’s all right as a singer or a 
pianist or a painter, but as a man he is 
singularly uninteresting, isn’t he?” 

“He is horribly stupid. I—” Sud- 
denly Gloria’s expression changed and 
she was on her feet again, walking rest- 
lessly up and down the room. “I’m go- 
ing to marry him. He’s going to South 
America on a concert tour, and I'll go 
with him. I’m so tired of everything; 
I want to get away.” 

Involuntarily Ruth had also risen, be- 
wildered at the sudden change in Gloria’s 
manner. Through the open doorway she 
could see George standing in the dimly 
lighted hall beyond, his red gleaming 
eyes fixed on Gloria’s moving figure. She 
thought she understood, at least in part, 
the reason for the sudden change, and 
she forced herself to move across the 
room so that she stood between George 
in the hall, and Gloria. She could al- 
most feel his malignant gaze on her back 
as she stood in the doorway, but she did 
not falter. 

“Tf you do that, Gloria, it will mean 
that you can’t work in Terry’s play. It 
will mean giving up everything—your Ca- 
reer’ and your income. Does Prince 
Aglipogue know that?” 

Gloria paused in her restless walk and 
looked at her from beneath troubled 
brows. 


“I don’t care about the career; I’m 
tired of the stage, but what difference 
will the income make? It’s such a little 
one, you know.” 

“Still, it may take a difference with 
Aglipogue, and if you give up your ca- 
reer and your income, you will be de- 
pendent on him. That should make a 
difference to you.” 

“What a practical child you are! But 
let’s not talk about it to-night. I’m aw- 
fully tired. We were going to announce 
our engagement Christmas Eve, but 
there’s no harm in your knowing.” 

“Gloria, you can’t—you can’t marry 
him. He’s fat and selfish and horrid!” - 
In her excitement she forgot George, and 
moved to Gloria’s side. “You don’t know 
what you’re doing.” 

Gloria’s eyes looked across at her, over 
her head, and the trancelike look came 
back into them. 

“When you are as old as I, you will 
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“Five Years Ago Tonight 
\We Didn’t Have a Cent!” 


“That was when I was still at Evans’ 
making $25 a week! Remember how hard 
we tried to start a little ‘rainy-day’ bank ac- 
count—and failed? Then how easy it was 
after we got this book? All we needed was 
some system. I tell you, Helen, we owe 
my position, our fine home and all the lux- 
uries we have chiefly to this Platex Budget! 
It’s the greatest thing in the world for 
teaching people to save!” 


Prosperity and happiness in thousands of 
homes all over the country can be traced to 
the time when the Platex Budget became 
a fixture in the household. This system was 
devised by a successful American business 
man for use in his own home. It enabled 
him to get out of debt, live comfortably on 
a small income and save money. What it 


did for him it will do for you. 


The Platex Budget isa handsome, olive, 
seal-grain finish, semi-flexible, imitation- 
leather book, stamped in gold. _It contains 
160 pages, size 8% x II inches, and is 
made to keep your household accounts for 


five years. It will keep track of your spend- 


ing, show where every penny goes and 
make it easy for you to set aside a definite 
amount for each of your needs, as well as a 
definite amount to save. You don’t need 
to know anything about bookkeeping or 
accounting. Anyone can keep the records 
in three minutes a day. 


Send no money until you see this system with your 
own eyes, examineit carefully in your own home and 
know just what it can do for you. You need not 
send us a penny in advance. Keep it 5 days. Seehow 
easy it is to understand—how practical—how efficient! 
Then if you feel you can afford nof to use it, return 
it and you will owe us nothing. But if you feel that 
it means the beginning of financial independence for 
you, send us $2 and the book is yours. Just fill out 
and mail the convenient coupon and this handsomel 
bound, wonderfully simple and helpful system will 
come to you postpaid, by return mail. 


wt 


PLATEX PRESS, Inc., Dept. 6U 
No. 87 Thirty-fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me, all charges prepaid, a copy of the 
Platex Budget. I promise to send you $2 in full 
payment or return the book in 5 days. 





Name 





Address___ 





'know that physical appearance doesn’t 
matter much. I don’t know why I’m 
marrying Aggie, but it seems to be hap- 
pening. So many things happen—I need 
a change; I want to travel in a new coun- 
try. - Besides, it’s all fixed—it’s too late 
| now—too late.” 

| She threw off Ruth’s detaining hands 
| and swept past her through the hall and 
| up the stairway Ruth determined 
to see Pendragon again and tell him every- 
thing. Perhaps he could help her. 


| CHAPTER X 


HEN Ruth telephoned Pro- 

fessor, Pendragon’s hotel, she 

found that he had not left any 
address and would not be expected back 
before the first of the year. Her next 
thought was of Nels Zord. He might 
know; but much to her surprise she did 
not see Ne!s at the League, and sought 
out Dorothy instead. Dorothy’s eyes 
were red, and her cheeks swollen as if 
from recent weeping. It was luncheon- 
time, and they were walking toward their 
restaurant together. 

“I don’t know where Nels is,” said 
Dorothy. Her voice was almost a sob. 

“Haven’t you seen him to-day?” 

“I never see him any more—haven’t 
you seen? He’s too busy with that Alice 
Winn girl. Oh, you know her, Ruth, the 
insipid creature with the carefully nur- 
tured Southern accent, who always has 
some high-brow Russian or Swedish book 
under her arm, and begins reading it 
every time she thinks a man is looking.” 

“T think I know the one you mean. 
But what about her? And why is Nels 
busy with- her, and why have you been 
crying? You have been crying.” 

“T suppose I have; it’s most unmanly 
of me, but I must do something. All men, 
you know, are irresistibly attracted to the 
weakest, cheapest sort of women. They 
all prefer sham to reality, and they are 
all snobs at heart.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t know much about 
men,” admitted Ruth. 

“Well, I’m telling you about them now. 
You might as well know. And the bet- 
ter a man is, the more he likes imitation 
women; Nels is just as bad as any of 
them, and that’s why he’s fallen so hard 
for Alice Winn. I ought not to care—I 
don’t care—I’m just plain angry.” 

Tears were. overflowing the eyes of the 
‘just plain angry” girl, and Ruth feared 
a public exhibition. They had reached 
the restaurant, and she feared the curious 
eves inside. 

“Let’s not eat here to-day, Dorothy. 
You need a change; why not take the 
afternoon off. We could go to your 
studio. I’ve never been there, you know. 
Couldn’t we have lunch there?” 

“We could buy it at the ‘delly’ round 
the corner,” said Dorothy, her round face 
clearing a bit. 

“And let’s buy some flowers first; if 
Nels shows up, we can pretend a man 
sent them.” 

“That’s woman-stuff; I don’t think I 
ought, but—” 

“Just for this once,” persisted Ruth, 
leading the way into the nearest flower- 
shop. . 

“T don’t like-to have you spend money 
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on me. I don’t like to haye-gus 
I can’t pay for myself.” 
“That's selfish, and vain) : 
that’s why Nels is with Alica% 
“I suppose so. You know # 
stupid—men. They believe 
you tell them. I’ve told Nae 
practical worker I am, and howe 
ent I am, and he believes mas 
ever trying to prove it; and 
him that she is an impractical 
dreamer, and he believes that (am 
if he’d only think for just'a mim 
know that she is a mercenary sq 
“Do you like these pink oneg™ 
“Oh, and those unusual pale 
roses—the combination is wonds 
the scent.” BE 
She buried her nose in the 
an ecstasy of delight that made 
get that Ruth was paying for tam 
“Now we'll ride down on the bm 
Ruth. “And then we'll shop at the 
Their purchases, though guided 
practical Dorothy, were rather like 
lege-girl’s spread. Dorothy liven 
upper room of an old-fashioned 
house on the south side of the 
“You see it isn’t really @ 
Dorothy explained apologeticaliys 
it has north light, and thé slop 
and that bit of skylight makesif 
satisfactory; and then, too, I fag 
Square and can always see the fam 
and the Washington Arch, and Time 
And Nels’ studio is right next this 
In a short space of time there 
real fire burning in the tiny grate iim 
ing a ruddy glow on the burnishelim 
of the samovar; in the small % 
roses shed a heavy sweet perfume 
the two girls chatted cozily overm 
teacups. Ey 
Presently, when Dorothy : 
have put her grief into the backgimm 
Ruth began to feel restless. Bx of 
“T think I'll have to run alongy 
said. a 
“Oh, and we were having sich aia 
time! I was beginning to que 
cheered up. Wait a minute—thal} a 
Regardless ‘of grammar, Ruta 
that the masculine pronoun couldgem 
to only one person. Down threea™ 
of stairs she could hear a tuneless bat 
valiant whistle : 
“T wonder why he’s coming home s 
soon?” continued Dorothy. “Til sii 
door tight, so he wont see, Us. Tm» 
going to make it easy for him to com 
back.” 


HE whistle had mounted three figs 

now, and paused a momemet 
fore their door. Dorothy began tall 
unconcernedly. They heard Nels 
own studio. The whistle was res 
they could hear him a 
about. A match was struck, 
other—then silence, then footsteps a! 
knock at the door. 

“Come in,” called Dorothy, and th 
door opened, disclosing 4 rather Su 
faced Nels—who, however, ead 
mined to appear as if nothing a8 © 
pened. P : 

“Looks like a party,” he said. = 

“Tt is a party,” said Ruth. 14 

“T hope I’m not intruding" 
Dorothy was alone.” - 

“We were chattering ™ 
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Summer and Dier Kiss 


UMMER DAYS-— languorous in enchanting beauty—bring also heat 
and discomfort. 
Then — what witchery in a tiny puff of Djer-Kiss Face Powder — renewing 
the complexion to freshened, piquant loveliness! 


Madame est de mon avis, je 
sais, quand je lui dis qu’elle 
obtient un cachet Parisien, un 
charme distinctivement Francais, 
en usant . mes Spécialités de 
Djer-Kiss. —Kerkoff, Paris. 


Madame agrees with me, I know, 
when I tell her that she attains a 
touch of Paris, a charm distinct- 
ively French, as she uses my 
Specialit’s de Djer-Kiss. 


What coolness in fairy-soft Djer-Kiss Talc! 

What magic, too, in a touch of pure, colorful, natural Djer-Kiss *Rouge! 
Using these in the dainty toilette, in connection with the other Spécialités de 

Djer-Kiss — Extract, Sachet, Toilet Water, Végétale, Soap — Madame can rest 

assured that under the most trying circumstances she will always look her best. 


(*ROUGE ONLY temporarily prepared in America) 


The prices of Djer-Kiss Face Powder, Talcum and Rouge have been sufficiently reduced to allow for the Government War Tax. 


In return for fifteen cents, Monsieur Kerkoff’s 
tmbortateurs, the Alfred H. Smith Co., of 
i? West hep New York City, will 
happy to you samples of Djer-Ki: 
Extract, Face Powder and 7 “dhe 


ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY ~*% _— Sole Importers . NEW YORK 


a 
A. H. 8. Co. 
1918 


Made in France only 
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enough for anyone to hear us,” said 


Dorothy. ‘Would you like a cup of 
tea?” 
“Thanks. I suppose that means that 


I can come in and sit down and share 
your gossip, and everything,” said Nels. 
He looked about him as if in unfamiliar 
surroundings. 

“This is certainly cheery,” he said, tak- 
ing the cup Dorothy offered him. “And 
roses!” He looked inquiringly at Ruth. 

“No, I’m not the lucky girl—some ad- 
mirer of Dorothy’s.” 

There was an embarrassed pause. 

“Whoever he is, he’s not a poor artist,” 
said Nels. “I know the price of roses 
in December.” Whereupon he blushed 
more redly in remembrance. 

“IT thought you were going to spend 
the entire day at the Metropolitan,” said 
Dorothy, beginning to enjoy the situa- 
tion. 

“So did I,” said Nels, and then with 
a sudden burst of resolution: “I don’t 
mind telling you all about it. I’ve been 
an awful fool, and if you’ve decided to 
play with some one else, I don’t blame 
you. We walked to the Met this morn- 
ing; Alice lives way uptown, and I 
thought it would be a pleasant hike. But 
when we got there, she was quite worn 
out, and then some fellow she knows 
came along with a car and offered to take 
her home, and she went—said the walk 
had made her too tired to work. Of 
course he offered to pick me up too, but 
I preferred to walk, and I did—all the 
way from the Metropolitan to Washington 
Square. Now you know the entire story 
of the affair and can laugh to your hearts’ 
content.” 

But neither of the girls laughed. Nels 
had evidently learned his lesson, and 
they were in no mood to increase his 
discomfiture. 

“I wanted to see you to ask if you 
know where Professor Pendragon went 
when he left town,” said Ruth. “He said 
some place in the country, but I’ve for- 
gotten where.” 

“Ves; I got a note from him only this 
morning. He’s visiting a friend of his 
in the Berkshires. North Adams is the 
post office, but I’ve forgotten the name 
of the house—one of those big country 
places with a fancy name. Wait and I'll 
get the note from my room.” 

“He believed that about the roses, and 
now that he’s sane again, my conscience 
hurts,” whispered Dorothy when he had 
left them. 

“Let it hurt a bit; I wouldn’t tell him,” 
whispered Ruth. 

“Here it is,” said Nels, returning. “Per- 
cival Pendragon, care of Mr. John 
Peyton-Russell,. Fir Tree Lodge, North 
Adams, Massachusetts. Some address, 
but anyway, it will reach him.” 

“Peyton-Russell—he’s at the Peyton- 
Russells ?” 

“You know them?” 

“Ves—that is, I know Mrs. Peyton- 
Russell a bit; she’s a friend of my aunt’s, 
and we’re going there for Christmas—go- 
ing to-morrow.” 

“Really! That’s splendid, for you can 
save me writing a note. I hate writing 
letters. You see, Pendragon has been 
trying to interest this Peyton-Russell in 
my work. He’s one of these men who’s 
spent two thirds of a lifetime making 


money, and now he doesn’t know exactly 
what to do with it. He’s only been mar- 
ried about two years. I know Pendra- 
gon hadn’t met his wife, but Mr. Peyton- 
Russell depends on Pendragon to tell him 
when things are good; and when Profes- 
sor Pendragon bought one of my pic- 
tures, Mr. Peyton-Russell thought he 
ought to buy one too. If you’d just tell 
Professor Pendragon that I don’t care 
what he pays for the picture he has,— 
I let him borrow one to see whether he 
grew tired of it after it was hung,—you'll 
save me a lot of trouble.” 

“Of course. Did you say Professor 
Pendragon hasn’t met Mrs. Peyton-Rus- 
sell?” 

“He hadn’t; but I suppose he has now 
that he’s a guest in her house.” 

“Did he say how he was getting on, in 
his last letter?” 

“Ves: just the same—no better and no 
worse. But he didn’t say anything about 
coming back at once.” 

Ruth was more anxious than ever to 
get away now, and neither Nels nor 
Dorothy made any great effort to keep 
her. Nels was looking at the roses with 
sad eyes, and Dorothy was looking at 
him with eyes that made Ruth fear the 
secret of the flowers would not be -kept 
long. Dorothy was too generous and 
honest to want to keep up even so tiny a 
deception. 

The one stupendous fact that stood 
out in her brain as she walked home- 
ward was that Gloria and Pendragon 
would meet. What would happen? 
George would be there, too, and Prince 


Aglipogue. 
CHAPTER XI 


all take the morning train together 

for North Adams—Gloria and Ruth, 
Terry and Prince Aglipogue and George; 
but Gloria, despite her motion-picture 
experience, proved unequal to the early 
rising. 

“It’s no use,” she explained to Ruth, 
who went to her room to wake her. “I 
simply can’t get up this early in the morn- 
ing. You go on and meet Aggie and 
Terry at the station, and tell them I’m 
coming up on the sleeper to-night. Tell 
George to go along too, just as he 
planned. He’s got his ticket and will 
take care of your luggage and the others’, 
and everything will go just as we planned 
it except that I'll show up to-morrow 
morning.” 

What the trip would have been had 
Gloria not decided to wait for the night 
train, Ruth could not guess. What it 
was, was most unexpected. George was 
the first person to show sulky displeasure 
at Gloria’s decision. For a moment 
Ruth thought he was actually going to 
knock on Gloria’s door and remonstrate 
with her, but even George dared not do 
that; so instead he preceded Ruth to the 
station, heavily laden with boxes and 
bags. He was there when she arrived, as 
also was Terry, who laughed without any 
apparent regret at Gloria’s revolt. 

“Here comes Prince Aglipogue,” said 
Ruth presently. 

The Prince was approaching, his great 
bulk thrusting aside the lesser human 


I: had been planned that they would 
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atoms in the station. Ruth was 
to see that his curious traveling’ 
was finished by a top hat, and we 
whether he would wear it in the 
and in the sleigh from North 4 
Over the collar of his fur-lined ove 
his huge face rose, placid and self 
fied, until he spied the Waiting gro 

Gloria not among them. b 

“Has she not yet come?” he ad 
“The time of the train js immed 
we will miss it.” 

“Gloria has decided to take the 
ning train,” said Terry. 

“Then I also will wait,” 

“No, she especially asked that we 
go ahead just as planned. Here’s Gag 
to take care of everything,” said Ruth 

“Did she send to me no personal ia 

sage?” 
; ‘“‘No—just that.” Ruth took pleas 
in watching his face, like a cloud-feds 
moon in its annoyance. “We werd 
to go ahead and explain to Mrs. Peyj 
Russell that Gloria will arrive ip § 
morning.” 



















































































UST then the gate was opened, 4 

Prince Aglipogue, still frowning; fi 
lowed them reluctantly through it i 
front of George and the two porters, vil 
were helping him carry traveling bags 

When they were all comfortably és 
posed in their seats, Ruth began to fem 
that it would be rather an unpleasaf 
journey, for Prince Aglipogue, unhay 
himself, was determined that the othes 
should be too, if he could make the 
so. Only the amused light in Tem 
eyes gave her courage. 

Aglipogue began with a monologe 
about rotten trains, stupid country houss, 
beastly cold and the improbability 
Gloria’s coming at all, and finally workei 
himself up into a state of agitation be 
dering on tears which would have mi 
Ruth laugh, had she not been afnaid 
Finally he lurched off in search of Georg 
to inquire about his luggage. 

“Do you think she really is going 
marry Aglipogue?” asked Terry alte 
Ruth had told him about Pendragon’ 
presence at the Peyton-Russells’. 

“Of course she is, unless you of some 
one stops her; I don’t see how you cal 
stand by quietly and see it done.” 

“Tt’s no affair— Here he comes now. 

Their conversation thus broken of 
the reappearance of Prince Aglipogtt 
they turned to the scenery outside, ¥ 
their heavy companion, turning his bac 
upon them as much as possible, pretended 
to read a magazine. The snow, wid 
had been falling in thin flakes in New 
York, was coming down in great, feathery 
“blobs” as ‘Terry descriptively called 
them. = 

“If the snow continues like this, fm 
afraid we'll be late,” said Terry. 

“Tt wont matter much. We're tok 
there at two o’clock, and we couldn't be 
delayed more than a few hours at most, 
could we?’” i 

“You are pleased to be cheerful,” said 
the Prince. Evidently he had not bees 
so deeply engaged with his magazine 4 
he pretended. “If I am forced on ; 
train to remain a moment longer than 
necessary, I shall perish.” 

“They do get snow-bound, sometill 
you know,” said Terry cheerfully. 
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wont be so bad if we’re near some town. 
We can just get off and spend the night 
in an hotel.” 

At this the Prince only glared. 

“That would be an adventure. 
I’d rather like it,” said Ruth. 

As if he could bear no more, the Prince 
again departed. 

Presently Ruth remembered the gift 
Terry had promised her. 

“Oh, you’ve forgotten! 
you would.” 

“No, I haven’t. You mean the re- 
volver? But I thought it was to be a 
Christmas gift.” 

“Tt was—only I’d like to have it now, 
if you don’t mind.” 

“What are you afraid of—train-rob- 
bers? This isn’t a Western movie, in 
spite of the wild nature of our journey.” 

“I know—but please let me have it. 
You don’t know what a comfort it would 
be just to look at it.” 

“All right. Just to show you how much 
I thought of it, I didn’t pack it at all. 
It’s here in my overcoat.” 

An eager porter anticipated his move- 
ment to reach up to the rack on which 
the coat had been put, and brought it 
down for him; he reached inside the 
pocket and brought out a box, which he 
put in her hands. 

For a moment she did not open it, 
though he waited, smiling. 

“Tt’s rather an odd gift to offer a wom- 
an,” he said as she hesitated. She opened 
the box now. Inside she found a leather 
case—pale blue leather, more fit to con- 
tain jewels than a weapon of defense— 
and inside that the tiniest revolver she 
had ever seen, an exquisite thing with 
gold mountings. 

“Will—will it really shoot?” she gasped. 
“And it must have been horribly expen- 
sive. You shouldn’t have done it.” 


I think 


I was afraid 


HE pleasure was so apparent in her 
face that her words, which she felt 
were ill chosen, did not really matter. 

“Of course it will shoot; and it’s loaded 
now—so please do be careful. Here, I'll 
show you how it works. See, you open 
it this way, and here’s the way to empty 
the shells out—you see there are six. 
This revolves so that when you’ve shot 
one, the next one moves into place all 
ready. It’s quite as deadly as a big one, 
I assure you. Do you think you'll feel 
quite safe with this?” 

“Tt isn’t myself I want to protect,” 
she answered. Just then, she saw Prince 
Aglipogue returning, and some _ instinct 
prompted her to take the gun from his 
hands, put it back in its case and con- 
ceal it behind her. She need not have 
concealed it, for Prince Aglipogue was 
in no mood to observe details. His face 
had turned a sickly green. His three 
chins seemed to be trembling with fright. 

“That Hindu of Gloria’s—he’s in the 
baggage-car with a snake, a snake as big 
as—” He threw out his fat arms as if he 
could think of no word to describe the 
size of the snake. His voice was a thin 
whisper. “You must the conductor tell; 
it is not allowed. They do not know the 
trunk’s contents. I tell you I am speak- 
ing truth. A snake—as big as the en- 
gine! Will you do nothing?” He grasped 
Terry’s shoulder and shook him. 

“It’s all right. We know all about it. 


Miss Mayfield knew he was bringing it. 
He uses it in his vaudeville. stunts.” 

“T tell you I will not go on—to travel 
with a snake—it is horrible.” 

“He’s always had it,” soothed Terry. 
“Tt was in the house on Gramercy Square 
and never came out and bit anyone. I 
guess you're safe.” 

“Tf I had known—” Aglipogue shud- 
dered through all his fat frame, and rolled 
his eyes upward. 

“How is he taking it?” asked Terry. 
“Tt’s bad enough to travel with a pet 
dog, but what one does with a pet snake 
I don’t know, and I’ve been curious.” 

Prince Aglipogue, frightened into 
friendliness, broke into a torrent of words 
from which they gathered that George 
had the snake in a trunk the sides of 
which were warmed by electricity, that 
the train officials had no idea of the 
contents of the trunk, that George had 
gained access to the baggage-car, though 
it was against the rules, and that the 
Prince, being still worried about his lug- 
gage though he had seen it safely aboard, 
had claimed the right to follow him there 
and had found George kneeling beside the 
opened trunk, from which the snake, ar- 
tificially warmed to activity, was rearing 
a head which the Prince protested was 
as large as that of a cow. 

“Tt’s a harmless variety, 
sured him. 


BBs paused and looked at his watch. 
Down the aisle Ruth heard a man 
asking how late they were, but could not 
catch the answer. 

“Let’s have something to eat,” he pro- 
posed. ‘Even if we’re on time, we wont 
want to wait luncheon until our arrival. 
A twelve-mile drive through this doesn’t 
sound very alluring, and we may die of 
starvation on the way.” 

Terry’s glance included both Ruth and 
Prince Aglipogue. 

“Food I cannot face after what I have 
witnessed,” said the Prince. 

Terry and Ruth walked out together. 
Because it was the holiday season, the 
train was crowded, and they were com- 
pelled to wait in line before they could 
get a table. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful and Christmasy?” 
she asked. “Especially as I’ve already got 
one gift; see—I brought it with me. I’d 
like to look at it again, only I’m afraid 
if any of the other passengers saw it, they 
might think me a train-robber.” 

“Yes—you look so much like one! But 
perhaps it would be just as well not to 
look at it now. I’m glad you like it.” 

“It’s beautiful, and somehow I feel 
safer—I mean safer and happier about 
Gloria—now that I have it.” 

“Tt’s a curious gift for a girl; but I 
couldn’t exactly imagine giving you—” 

“Table for two?” interrupted the 
steward. Ruth wondered what it was that 
Terry couldn’t imagine giving her. 

Luncheon was like a party. Terry 
seemed to be making as much effort to 
amuse her as he would have made for 
Gloria, or perhaps he was so charming 
that he couldn’t help being charming all 
the time, she reflected. He had the most 
wonderful eyes in the world and the 
kindest, strongest mouth—but she must 
stop looking at them. Still; just -for. to- 
day she might pretend that he was her 


” 


Terry as- 
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lover and that they were e | 
—why - not - pretend that they- wer 
tually married and on their wedduae 
ney? The thought made her nil 

“Is something wrong? [i] aim 
waiter.” 4 

“No, nothing! I was just thinks 
something.” " 

“Something nice, I hope.” 

“Yes, no—I don’t know.” It was 
rible to blush like that. If she were ¢ 
older, and poised and sophisticated! § 
haps then she wouldn’t have to ppp 
But she would pretend, no matter 
bold and unladylike it might be, In ye 
reckless mood she surprised herself 
saying things like Gloria sometimes, ie 
lingered as long as they dared becamma 
was such a good way of killing time, an 
when they had finished, she made Tey 
go back to the smoker. 


R Ts found that Aglipogue had gm 
trolled his nervous shock to the e 
tent of having a very substantial img 
brought to him, which he seemed to ke 
enjoying as much as if snakes had nem 
been created, but he showed no 
disposition to be sociable than beim 
for which Ruth was grateful. Tem 
came back looking rather sober, 

“Would you be very much frighis 
if we didn’t reach North Adams to-nge 
at all?” he asked. “a 

“No, not frightened—but why?” 

“It looks as though we coulditis 
much farther. We may have to sm 
You can see how slowly we're movm 
now. If they can get to the next a 
tion, we can all stop at a hotel, bug 
not, we may have to sit up all night” 

Prince Aglipogue had heard Temp 
first words and had lumbered off 
cure first-hand information. Al 
other men in the coach seemed to® 
doing the same thing. The snow tad 
brought on a premature darkness, ai 
the lights were on so that now thy 
could see nothing outside. One could a 
most feel the struggles of the engine, 
which seemed to grow greater and grealer 
as the speed of the train grew les 
Finally it stopped altogether with @ 
sound of grinding wheels. 

Terry went back to see how George 
was faring, and reported him still im te 
baggage-car, sleeping on the trunk 
doubtless contained “the daughter of 
Shiva.” . 

People settled down to waiting; som 
of them read, and others slept, among 
them Prince Aglipogue, who snored UF 
rebuked. 


% 


Ruth heard a man inviting 
Terry to a poker-game in the smoking- 
car and was relieved when he fe 

It would have been lonely without 
She tried to read, but the car was 
steadily colder. Terry iusisted thalas 
put on her cloak, but even that am , 
help much, for she was stiff * 
action. She tried to read and nas 
curled up in the chair to sleep. Nis 
conscious thought was a protest as 
she felt rather than saw Terry ite 
his overcoat around her. es 


og 


Will Pendragon meet George at Ge 
Peyton-Russells’? Will George BF 
Gloria marry the Prince? These y 
tions will be answered in the ae® " 
August, Red Book Magaz@s, 
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AMELS are in a class by themselves —easily 


Ss Cigarettes ae the most refreshing, the most likable cigarette 
proc. piers tne ee 7 you ever smoked. You can prove that! Simply 


18 cents 
a package 


Camels are sold everywhere 
in scientifically sealed pack- 
ages of 20 cigarettes or ten 
packages (200 cigarettes) in 
@ glassine - paper - covered 
carton. We strongly recom- 
mend this carton for the 
home or office supply or 
when you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


an San % : a 
~~ caregnet 
De ced mR al 
o —e" IRAl Cy 4 
K ™ + 


compare Camels puff-by-puff with any cigarette in 
the world at any price! Put quality, flavor and 
cigarette satisfaction to the test! 


Made to meet your taste, Camels never tire it, no 

matter how liberally you smoke them. The expert 

blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic to- 

baccos makes Camels delightful—so full-bodied, 
yet so fascinatingly smooth and mellow-mild. Every time 
you light one you get new and keener enjoyment! 


Freedom from any unpleasant cigaretty after-taste or any 
unpleasant cigaretty odor makes Camels as unusual as 


they are enjoyable. 


In fact, Camels appeal to the most fastidious smoker in so 
many new ways you never will miss the absence of cou- 
pons, premiums or gifts. You'll prefer Camel Quality! 
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Poor Roads— 


A Tax on the Nation’s Energy. 


WAR demands a maximum of efficiency. Dum 

ing the last two years the country has learned *§ 
how costly, how wasteful a thing, is a poor road. 4 
A poor road is in truth a tax upon the Nation’ 


a 


energy. 


The country road over which the farmer muse 


haul his products and the intra-city highway used ~ 


by the manufacturer are arteries which carry thew 
life blood of the Nation’s activities. They must be @ 


as direct, as level, and as smooth surfaced as it #7 
possible to make them 


This lesson, learned in times of stress, will not™ 
be forgotten. During the next few years it 
will be applied to the roads of every state in the 
Union. 


In this application Hercules Powders will be ex- 
tensively used. They will help to make crooked 
roads straight, hilly roads level, and wet roads 


dry. 


In this task, as in many other great un ertakings, 
they will be used for the benefit and advances 


ment of the people’s interests. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago New York 
Pitsburg, Kan. Hazleton, Pa. 
San Francisco Joplin 
Chattanooga Wilmington, Del, 


a 


St. Louis 
Denver 

Salt Lake City 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 





Weighing the Stars by Photography — 


Nish by night the camera, a silent sentinel, watches 
1 the *heayens with never-failing eye. Across two 

hundred and forty thousand miles of space the Moon 
Yields up its secrets—shadowy, dry ocean beds, vast craters 
of long-dead volcanoes, walled plains, mighty mountains. 
In the far reaches of the Milky Way, a comet flashes— 
and the photographic plate records its. brief appearance. 


For today the camera takes the astronomer’ s place at the 
eyepiece of the telescope— supplants the forgetful human 
eye, and works unwinking and unweary through the long 
hight watches. And because’ the, eye of the camera does 
hot forget, great libraries of photagraphic plates are built 

, : 


acer ‘ 2 


up, year by year—a current history of the heavens. In 
dark room or computing room the scientist measures and 
compares them, estimates ‘the ages of stars millions of 
miles away, determines their distance, even tells us what 
they are made of and how many pounds they weigh! 


So important is phetography’s contribution to astrono- 
my that the Eastman Kodak Company maintains in its 
laboratories a skilled astronomer, not as a means of profit, 
but to collaborate with workers in observatories every - 
where; and thus in harmony with Eastman traditions of 
service, photography “is. kept constantly abreast of the 
demands 6f science. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 





Every golden granule of 


Grape-=-Nuts 


contains the sturdy nourishment 
of wheat and barley — nothing 


left out that pecciny fl build strengiaa 
and pear 


“ There's a Reason” 











